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About the Author 


FOREWORD 


My work has placed me in legal settings, and I have been qualified as an expert 
in courts of law. I know firsthand what is considered the state of art within this 
field. I have a PhD in psychology and have worked with current and former cult 
members as a licensed counselor for over twenty years. 


In this book Rick Ross describes situations in which a current cult member could 
be persuaded that he or she needs a replacement for his or her current or former 
cult leader. This is one reason why we must proceed with caution and due 
diligence when educating former and current cult members and their families. 


This book is unique among the books written about cults. My hope is that people 
will carefully read it. The author has firsthand knowledge of the subject and is 
qualified to explain cults based on his many years of experience. 


We don’t know how many cults actually exist, but we have witnessed the harm 
they have done. Critics of the term cult generally object to its standardized 
application, claiming that it denigrates “new religious movements.” But since 
many cults are not religious, this objection seems misplaced. Any meaningful 
investigation into the nature of cults must forego specific beliefs and instead 
focus on the practices that make a group or relationship harmful. Whatever the 
cult, there is almost always sustained deception. This fact raises the issue that 
there is an absence of informed consent. 


Ross’s decades of inquiry and work related to cults have provided him with 
knowledge of their pernicious attributes. This background has provided Ross 
with the tools and ability necessary to recognize their true nature. Not afraid of 
controversy, he tries to find that delicate balance between exposing cults and 
encouraging the freedom of undeterred choice. 


Cults employ secretiveness, because most people would otherwise not 
knowingly affiliate with them. Neither intelligence nor family background 
precludes being tricked and caught by a cult. People who have been caught 
weren’t necessarily “seeking” or looking for “something.” This book doesn’t 
unfairly stigmatize cult victims; instead it thoroughly discusses the real history 
of cults and how they trap people. Telling the truth about cults based on facts 
and research, not speculation, is important. 


This is not another book about counseling cult members, though some recovery 
suggestions are appropriately discussed. We don’t know whether everyone in a 
cult has been traumatized. We do know that many have had very difficult and 
painful experiences. We don’t have the data to support the contention that every 
former cult member needs professional counseling. But we do know that 
education about cults has been helpful and is an important facet of recovery, 
which often alleviates the confusion and suffering of former cult members. 


Professional counseling is, by its very nature, a persuasive process. Education 
focused on critical thinking, the power of persuasion, deception, and 
indoctrination practices with the support of research is, in my opinion, a better 
choice to assist former or current cult members. 


My concern is that reliance on counseling rather than on education has the 
potential to create dependence on an authority figure and doesn’t necessarily 
nurture the autonomy and knowledge one needs to make decisions in a rational 
and systemic fashion. This book is designed to provide its readers with important 
information that can lead to genuine independence and freedom. 


Over the years Rick Ross has established the single-largest website devoted to 
the topic of cults and their associated practices. This book is a type of capstone 
to his long-standing work. Ross is effectively in the information and education 
business. He has labored tenaciously toward providing educational tools for 
others to help them deal with the ongoing and often misunderstood world of 
cults. 


Some who have encountered the main content of research used in this book in an 
intervention, counseling, or a legal setting have criticized it. Criticism and 
dissent are good; they make our theories better. There are no theories that are 


absolutely proven in science. Some research is better supported than other 
research. Ross has chosen some of the most familiar models, and they are not 
without limitations. Good research acknowledges that it needs more ongoing 
support. 


By the end of her life, Dr. Margaret Singer had provided a rich body of work and 
insight into cult formation. It is impossible for anyone to operate in the realm of 
cultic studies and not know about Drs. Margaret Singer, Robert Lifton, and 
Richard Ofshe. However, we must still continue to look for more models of 
education that can be helpful. This book is a step in the right direction. Instead of 
merely repeating various theories without attribution, this book is carefully 
footnoted and offers rare insight into how these theories actually work in real 
situations with real people. 


Contained within the book are illustrations and examples of cultic histories, 
interventions, and statements about the problems associated with cults. This 
book will not disappoint, but rather it will provide insight and understanding. 


We can all be students, academics, and adventurous seekers of the “truth” and 
overcome adversity. But as seekers we must recognize that some organizations 
are harbingers of danger. Finding the truth is a process that is ideally transparent, 
engaging, and respectful of each person’s unique human spirit. 


Cathleen A. Mann, PhD 
Lakewood, Colorado 


October 2013 


INTRODUCTION 


My work in the field of cultic studies began rather suddenly and serendipitously 
in 1982. People associated with a controversial religious group that targeted 
Jews for conversion infiltrated the paid professional staff of a Jewish nursing 
home where my grandmother was a resident. A person associated with the group 
tried to recruit my grandmother. When that attempt failed, the encounter quickly 
escalated into a hateful confrontation. When I arrived to take my grandmother 
out for lunch that same day, she was still quite upset about the unsettling 
experience. She was eighty-two years old at the time and nearing the end of her 
life. 


This covert activity aimed at the elderly angered me. My grandmother had the 
right to expect privacy, not to suffer the intrusion of an unwanted group bent on 
somehow exploiting her. In the years since this disturbing encounter, I have 
learned that destructive cults frequently target and exploit the elderly. 


Volunteers often provide meaningful help in nursing homes. There were many 
volunteers who regularly visited my grandmother’s nursing home. Some came 
specifically in response to requests residents made. But the idea that a group 
deliberately circumvented the usual process for entry and planted people in the 
nursing home staff to pursue a hidden agenda was deceptive and unethical. 


At the time I had no interest in cultic groups. My only purpose was to make sure 
my grandmother was as comfortable and happy as possible. She had survived 
enough hardships during her life and had the right to receive respect and live 
what was left of her life with dignity. I immediately reported the incident to the 
executive director of the nursing home. We then worked together, and the people 
who had surreptitiously infiltrated the nursing home staff, were exposed and 
summarily dismissed. 


My work with the director of the nursing home came to the attention of the 
organized Jewish community in Phoenix, Arizona, where I had grown up and 
lived at the time. Suddenly I became an activist. I served on various committees 
locally, nationally, and internationally. 


Within those committees we came to a consensus concerning ethical boundaries 
for proselytizing or recruitment efforts. We agreed that targeting a particular 
group, such as Jews, was unethical; that minor children shouldn’t be approached 
without prior written parental notification and consent; that privacy must be 
protected at hospitals and nursing homes; and that any group trying to recruit 
new members must do so honestly without misrepresentation or deception. 


Working with the Jewish Federation of Greater Phoenix, I helped to develop an 
educational pamphlet, which was widely distributed throughout the local 
religious community. The publication, which most of the religious leaders in 
Phoenix endorsed, was titled “What in God’s Name Is Going On in Arizona?” 


A national committee I served on for the Union for Reform Judaism produced an 
educational video titled You Can Go Home Again, which is a study of cults as 
seen through the eyes of former cult members and their families. 


I once told a rabbi who served with me on committees in the early 1980s that I 
certainly didn’t consider myself an authority on the subject of cults and that 
personal interest had drawn me to the issue. The rabbi said, “In the land of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king,” citing an old adage attributed to the scholar 
Erasmus. What he meant to say was that at that time cults were still largely a 
mystery and often misunderstood. 


After the publication of the pamphlet about proselytizing, someone brought to 
my attention that cults and hate groups were targeting Jewish prisoners in the 
prisons and jails of Arizona. In response I began a Jewish prisoner program. 
That program was later incorporated into the services provided by Jewish Family 
& Children’s Service (JFCS), a social service agency in Phoenix. I served as the 
staff coordinator for that program at JFCS. 


In the following years my efforts included opposing hate groups, cult 


recruitment, and unethical proselytizing within and outside prison walls. My 
work included teaching a course about destructive cults for the Bureau of Jewish 
Education of Greater Phoenix. The curriculum was used to inform young people 
before they entered college. At that time I also began my cult-intervention work, 
which was then commonly called “cult deprogramming.” Typically families 
would contact me at the social service agency regarding cultic problems, and I 
would facilitate an intervention. All these efforts were on a voluntary basis and 
took place either at my office or at a family home with the consent of the cult- 
involved adult. 


By 1986 I felt the strain of simultaneously being pulled in two directions, 
between my work related to cults and the program for Jewish prisoners. I 
decided to focus all my attention on cultic studies. My reasoning was that unlike 
Jewish prisoners, who had done something wrong, cult members had done 
nothing to warrant the punishment they received. 


At this juncture my work expanded beyond the Jewish community and began to 
take me first across the United States and later around the world as a private 
consultant, lecturer, and cult-intervention specialist. Most often the requests for 
help I received came from parents, but there were also calls from spouses and at 
times from the adult children of cult members. Over the past thirty years, I have 
done hundreds of cult interventions, working within almost every state in the 
United States. My work has also taken me across Canada and to China, England, 
Ireland, Europe, Israel, India, Australia, and Thailand. 


At one time I agreed to cooperate with parents to do what has been called 
“involuntary deprogramming.” This involved the physical restraint of an adult 
cult member under the supervision of his or her family. The use of such restraint 
guaranteed that the family would have time to adequately address their concerns 
without cultic interference. Repeated court rulings regarding the involuntary 
deprogramming of adults have effectively ended this form of cult intervention in 
the United States. I no longer recommend that any family consider such an 
approach due to the legal consequences. 


In involuntary deprogramming parents often hired people to serve as security 
guards to ensure that an adult cult-involved child couldn’t leave until parents 
determined that the intervention had concluded. This is unlike a voluntary 


intervention, which is based on the willing cooperation and consent of the cult- 
involved individual, who is free to leave at any time. 


In fairness I feel obligated to point out that families felt involuntary 
deprogramming was necessary because cults trained and sometimes urged their 
members to run away rather than talk to their families in an intervention. 
Successful interventions require substantial time allotted for discussion and 
exchange of ideas. Concerned families used restraint to guarantee them that 
time. 


A form of temporary conservatorship was once used in the United States to 
address the concerns of families about cults and enable them to legally intervene 
on an involuntary basis to help an adult cult victim. 


The courts, however, later eliminated this legal option. Temporary legal 
authority or conservatorship over an adult cult member was ruled a violation of 
the US constitutional provision for freedom of religion. 


At this point it is important to note that many groups called “cults” are not based 
on religion. For example, cults can be based on some form of training, therapy, 
business plan, philosophy, diet, or exercise that forms the outer facade a group 
uses when the general public sees it. 


My limited involuntary deprogramming work with adults ended more than 
twenty years ago. I do only intervention work on a voluntary basis unless the 
cult-involved individual is a minor child. Under certain circumstances minor 
children may be mandated to participate in an intervention under the direct 
supervision of a custodial parent or authority figure. These are the legal 
boundaries regarding cult-intervention work today in the United States. 


In voluntary interventions adult cult members are free to go at any time. Most 
cult members willingly stay and agree to participate due to the expressed 
concerns of family members, friends, and others. Most of my intervention cases 
have been successful—that is, at the conclusion of the intervention, the cult- 
involved individual decides to leave the group that has created concern. 


Public education about the dangers of destructive cults is the best deterrent. 
Destructive cults have historically targeted college campuses for recruitment. 
My lecture work has included universities and colleges in the United States, such 
as the University of Chicago, Dickinson College, Carnegie Mellon, Baylor, 
Rutgers, and the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. My experience has 
taught me that a cult can potentially recruit anyone regardless of his or her 
education or social background. No one is invulnerable or somehow immune. 


Cults have been a focus of interest for the US judicial system. My work has 
included expert testimony regarding cultic groups in ten states within the United 
States, including US Federal Court. This legal work has involved both civil and 
criminal cases, such as the prosecution of homicides and civil actions concerning 
child custody and personal injuries. I have also worked with local police 
departments across the United States, the Federal Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco 
and Firearms and Explosives (BATF), the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
and the Department of Justice. 


The media have often been the means of exposing destructive cults that have 
become a global phenomenon. My media work, both in the United States and 
internationally, has been extensive. Publications and wire services, such as the 
Associated Press, Reuters, New York Times, London Times, China Daily News, 
South China Post, Washington Post, USA Today, Los Angeles Times, Time 
Magazine, Newsweek, and Forbes, have often quoted me in press stories. 


Over the years my radio work has included more than one hundred interviews 
across the United States through such US outlets as National Public Radio, CBS, 
and ABC as well as internationally on the BBC, RAI in Rome, CKO National 
Network of Canada, and the Australian Broadcast Corporation. 


My work through television has included virtually every national network in the 
United States and most of the major news programs, such as ABC’s Nightline 
and Good Morning America; NBC’s Dateline, Today Show, and Evening News; 
CNN; FOX; and MSNBC. The issue of destructive cults isn’t limited based on 
geography, a demographic, a nationality, or one’s political ideology; rather it is 
an issue of human welfare, which transcends such boundaries. 


The Internet has revolutionized cult education. Access to information through 


the World Wide Web is ubiquitous, and virtually anyone anywhere at any time 
can access historical information about destructive cults. In an effort to use this 
resource, I launched what became known as the Ross Institute Internet Archives 
in 1996. Today that website is a database known as the Cult Education Institute 
(CEI), which is the largest and most comprehensive cult-related online library 
that is freely accessible to the general public. CEI features a database of 
information about controversial groups and movements, some of which have 
been called “cults.” The attached public message board at CEI contains more 
than one hundred thousand individual entries, including the comments of former 
cult members, current cult members, affected families, and others concerned 
about cultic groups and related issues. Thousands of individual and unique users 
visit CEI daily. I personally respond to hundreds of inquiries every month. 


The scope of my work has increasingly included international concerns. Many 
groups called “cults” are global entities, such as Scientology, the Kabbalah 
Centre, Landmark Education, Falun Gong, and the Reverend Moon‘s Unification 
Church. Israel’s Ministry of Welfare and Social Services sought my input in 
2011 for its report about cults. And I have attended international conferences 
about cults in China, Thailand, and Canada. 


My first visit to China was at a conference in 2009. The paper I presented, which 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences published, was titled “Is Falun Gong a 
Cult?” In my opinion Falun Gong fits well within the core criteria forming the 
nucleus for the definition of a destructive cult. Some people seem to think that 
defining Falun Gong as a destructive cult is somehow politically motivated. But 
the real issue is, does the group hurt people? After receiving complaints from 
affected families in the United States and interviewing former members of Falun 
Gong as well as corresponding with current practitioners through e-mail, I have 
concluded that Falun Gong does hurt people through its practices. And in my 
opinion Falun Gong fits the profile of a personality-driven and defined group 
dominated by a charismatic leader—which is the most salient single feature of 
destructive cults. This book contains two chapters about Falun Gong, which has 
affected millions of lives in China and has reportedly contributed to the deaths of 
more than a thousand people. 


The most poignant and heartbreaking meeting I have ever attended with any 
former cult member was my visit with self-immolation survivors and former 


Falun Gong practitioners Hao Huijun and her daughter, Chen Guo. The two 
women, once followers of Li Hongzhi, the founder of Falun Gong, participated 
in a staged protest at Tiananmen Square on the Chinese New Year’s Eve on 
January 23, 2001. At that time a small group consisting of seven Falun Gong 
practitioners set themselves on fire. A twelve-year-old girl and her mother died. 
Hao Huijun and her then twenty-year-old daughter, Chen Guo, survived but paid 
a horrible price for their involvement with Falun Gong. Both women were 
hospitalized and endured multiple surgeries. Today they live together in welfare 
housing and are severely scarred and disabled. Hao Huijun told me she regrets 
encouraging her daughter to embrace the teachings of Li Hongzhi. She lamented, 
“You can see the disastrous effect this caused my daughter. I really regret that 
now.” This book is dedicated to Hao Huijun and Chen Guo. 


My work spans three decades and has included consulting with thousands of 
families and cult victims. In the 1980s there were dozens of deprogrammers 
doing cult-intervention work across the United States. But today there are only a 
handful due to the rigors of the work and also largely as a result of cult 
harassment. Over the years I have received death threats, I’ve been stalked, and 
I’ve even been a target of cyber warfare. I can easily understand why some cult- 
intervention specialists have dropped out or burned out, and I can understand the 
reluctance of new people to pursue what is often an emotionally draining and 
ethically challenging career. 


Considering the shrinking resources and limited alternatives available to families 
and others concerned about destructive cults, this book is necessary now. My 
intention is to provide a practical and accessible synthesis of both relevant 
research and working experience regarding destructive cults. Rather than try to 
“reinvent the wheel,” this book carefully connects and footnotes the most 
meaningful research and relevant information. 


Here are also historical accounts of those affected by some of the most horrible 
cults in modern history. There are chapters about large, organized groups as well 
as about small but deadly cults. These historical chapters reflect the diversity and 
disturbing behavior of destructive cults. It is this history that demonstrates so 
vividly the cause for concern about cults—that is, because they hurt people. It is 
this history that forms the basis for why people remain concerned about groups 
called “cults.” It is the harm they have done, which is neither random nor 


accidental, that reflects their systemic and systematic practices. 


Specifically defining a destructive cult has generated considerable debate over 
the years. Some scholars and academics say any attempt to put forth a definition 
is pejorative and based on bigotry without any objective basis. A chapter of this 
book is focused on explaining the nucleus for the definition of a destructive cult. 
This nucleus definition is based on a specific set of objective criteria, which 
encompass the most common features and core characteristics found within all 
groups that have been considered destructive cults. This nucleus definition is 
based on behavior, not on beliefs. 


Also much debated is the subject of cult brainwashing. That is, how do groups 
called “cults” control people? A chapter in this book focuses on the existing 
body of research, which explains the process of cultic manipulation and control. 
The same process we can see in the context of large organizations called “cults” 
is also used by smaller groups. There is also evidence of similar manipulation in 
abusive, controlling relationships and in families that behave like cults. Some 
multilevel marketing companies and large-group-awareness training seminars 
have also employed a similar blend of coercive persuasion techniques to gain 
undue influence and control over people’s lives. 


When I began my intervention work back in the early 1980s, I largely built upon 
the existing foundation constructed by the first cult deprogrammer Ted Patrick. 
It was Patrick who first formulated and tested the basic approach of cult 
intervention during the 1970s. Despite the controversy surrounding Patrick’s 
illegal “kidnap deprogrammings,” he was the first deprogrammer. It was Patrick 
who did the first cult interventions, which he devised as an educational process 
that included thought-provoking questions and dialogue. I have never met or 
spoken with Ted Patrick, but I read about his work in Snapping: America’s 
Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change, a seminal book about cults first 
published in 1978. 


Patrick sought to unravel the programming of cults; therefore, his process 
became known as “deprogramming.” Cult expert and psychologist Margaret 
Singer explained this succinctly. “Deprogramming... [is] providing members 
with the information about the cult and showing how their own decision-making 
power had been taken away from them.” Singer’s description continues to form 


the basis for cult-intervention work today, though information technology since 
the advent of the Internet has continuously refined and greatly enhanced the 
process. 


In this book I have broken down the cult-intervention process into simple, easy- 
to-understand blocks that identify the categories of questions and corresponding 
dialogue that provides their substance. It is my hope that by explaining this 
process in detail, others can use and further refine its elements. Within this book 
is a detailed examination of each step of the process necessary to evaluate and 
respond to a cultic situation that has drawn concern. This includes the initial 
assessment, ongoing coping strategies, preparation for an intervention, and the 
intervention itself. Each chapter serves as a potential template and practical 
guide, taking the reader from the initial point of identifying a possibly harmful 
cultic situation to the use of relevant research information and practical tools that 
can effectively address such concerns. There is also a potentially helpful chapter 
about moving on after a cultic experience. 


To provide a better understanding of the practical application of the intervention 
approach described in this book, there are also chapters that recount actual cult 
interventions. These case vignettes include an array of groups, which vividly 
illustrate the fact that groups called “cults” may appear in many forms. They 
often appear as a religious or spiritual group, but they may also appear in other 
guises, such as a commercial enterprise, diet or exercise program, therapy, or a 
political cause or movement. What all destructive cults share in common, 
regardless of the facade they present to the public, is essentially the same 
organizational structure, dynamics, and practices that exploit and hurt people. 


I have also included a chapter specifically about failed interventions so others 
might avoid mistakes that may contribute to, or cause, failure. This chapter also 
very specifically defines my basis for determining success or failure in any of 
my professional consultations and interventions, which center on concerns about 
someone’s involvement in a cultlike situation of undue influence. 


CHAPTER 1 


GROWING CULT AWARENESS 


There have probably been cult groups following charismatic leaders since the 
beginning of human history. But relatively few have been historically noted or 
have gamered the attention of the modern media. The cult phenomenon as a 
contemporary issue began creeping into the public consciousness during the 
1960s and 1970s. For the most part destructive cults chiefly hurt people through 
some form of exploitation. This might be done by persuading members to 
relinquish assets or by profiteering through free labor. There is also the personal 
damage done to cult members both psychologically and emotionally; this 
damage remains a factor in their recovery from cult involvement in many 
situations for some time. 


Many cult groups seem to gain influence and control over their members through 
a process of increasing isolation and estrangement from mainstream society. 
This process has often largely included cutting people off from family and old 
friends. In the most extreme groups, this may be accomplished by relocating 
members in so-called intentional communities, frequently called “cult 
compounds.” 


Some destructive cults have physically hurt people. This harm has included both 
children and adults in sexual abuse, harsh corporal punishment, and/or mandated 
medical neglect. In the most severe situations, cult members have been 
mutilated, murdered, or asked to take their lives in orchestrated suicides. 


No one has determined conclusively through research the number of destructive 
cults or an exact count of their total combined membership. Michael Langone, 
Executive Director of the International Cultic Studies Association reports that 
“during the last 30 years, we and other cult-awareness organizations, have 


received inquiries about more than 5,000 groups.”! But whatever their number, 
destructive cults or extreme “cult-like” groups remain a continuing problem that 
has not abated, as news reports, criminal arrests, and subsequent prosecutions 
have demonstrated. 


The problems posed by destructive cults have also proliferated around the world. 
Many of the larger cults have grown to become international concerns. There is 
no continent or seemingly few countries that could plausibly claim this 
phenomenon hasn’t affected them. And with the increasing portability and 
ubiquitous nature of Internet access, a cult group can potentially touch virtually 
anyone anywhere in the world, since many maintain a presence on the World 
Wide Web. The Internet can also provide relatively easy access to critical 
information about destructive cults. 


Groups historically referred to as “cults,” such as Scientology and the 
Unification Church, may arguably be in decline, but others have risen to 
prominence. This has included the relatively recent appearances of such groups 
as Aum Shinrikyo in Japan and Falun Gong of China. Both of these 
organizations have historically succeeded in spreading far beyond Asia. 


In the United States destructive cults are perhaps more plentiful relative to the 
population than in any other single country. This may be because many groups 
called “cults” are largely based on religious beliefs, which receive special 
protections and tax-exempt status in the United States. Some groups called 
“cults” may have conveniently defined themselves as “religions” to obtain such 
protections and tax-exempt status. 


There is considerable legal protection for any religious group, as provided by the 
First Amendment of the US Constitution, which specifically states, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech.”* But as some have noted, 
the First Amendment isn’t a “suicide pact.” That is, it doesn’t provide the basis 
to do anything in the name of religious freedom, thereby preventing authorities 
from enforcing the law equally regarding all religious groups. 


Dr. John G. Clark, a Harvard psychiatrist known for his study of contemporary 


cults, observed some years ago, “The new youth cults, though usually self-styled 
as religious for purposes of First Amendment privileges, are increasingly 
dangerous to the health of their converts and menacing to their critics.” John 
Clark’s criticism of cults certainly made him a target. Scientology reportedly 
launched a “series of threats, harassment, and false and malicious accusations” 
against Clark.* But in the United States, the First Amendment ideally protects 
the constitutional rights of groups called “cults” and their critics through its 
provisions for freedom of expression. 


For us to better understand the issue of destructive cults, knowing their history is 
important. What follows is a historical examination of some of the largest and 
most destructive groups called “cults,” reported in chronological order. 


1978—Jonestown Mass Murder/Suicide 


During the 1970s Jim Jones, a charismatic preacher in San Francisco, gained 
popularity and power. In the end the cult Jones formed would come to represent 
the most terrible cult tragedy in American history. Now simply referred to as 
“Jonestown,” this horrific mass murder/ suicide claimed the lives of more than 
nine hundred people, including more than two hundred children.° The murders at 
Jonestown took place on November 18, 1978. The public struggled to 
understand how so many lives were claimed so suddenly under the influence of a 
single charismatic leader. 


How could a church and a pastor, both once greatly admired, end in such 
infamy? 


In the beginning there seemed to be little to fear from Jim Jones. A well- 
established Protestant denomination called the Disciples of Christ ordained him 
in 1964. Jones set up two churches, the main one in San Francisco and another 
one in Los Angeles. The organization was called People’s Temple, and at its 
peak there were as many as eight thousand members. 


Jim Jones, though now known as a notorious cult leader, was once a popular and 
trusted community celebrity. He could routinely turn out thousands of his people 
for an event. During the 1970s Jones appeared with many prominent politicians 


including the state assemblyman Willie Brown. In 1976 the mayor George 
Moscone gave Jim Jones a seat on the San Francisco Housing Authority 
Commission. Governor Jerry Brown was seen attending services at People’s 


Temple.°® 


Negative press reports began to surface about Jim Jones in the summer of 1977. 
In response to criticism, Jones ultimately decided to move a core group of his 
followers to British Guyana in South America, effectively isolating them from 
the outside world. The intentional community or cult compound he created was 


named “Jonestown.”” 


Controversy concerning Jones’s behavior continued despite his departure from 
California. Complaints from former members and concerned families led to an 
official investigation. The US congressman Leo J. Ryan of California, with 
permission from Jim Jones, visited the isolated Guyana community compound 
on November 17, 1978. Ryan toured the settlement and met with Jim Jones. 
During the congressman’s visit, residents of Jonestown passed notes to the 
visitors, requesting to leave. Representative Ryan agreed to take some of them 
back with him. 


It seems that Jim Jones was unwilling to let anyone leave, so he ordered an 
armed attack on Ryan and others at the airstrip. On November 18, as they 
prepared to leave, the congressman and four others in his party were murdered. 


According to an affidavit dated June 15, 1978, by one-time Temple member and 
Jonestown resident Deborah Layton, “Jones...claimed that he was the 
reincarnation of...Lenin [and] Jesus Christ [and]...had divine powers.” Layton 
further stated that Jones “appeared deluded by a paranoid vision of the world. He 
would not sleep for days at a time and talk[ed] compulsively about the 
conspiracies against him.” The compound “was swarming with armed guards... 
No one was permitted to leave unless on a special assignment.” Layton detailed 
Jones’s warning “that the time was not far off when it would become necessary 
for [his followers] to die by [their] own hands.” Layton described what was 
called the “White Night” or “state of emergency,” which was often declared at 
the compound. It was within this supposed context of crisis that the group had 


rehearsed mass suicide.® 


On November 18, 1978, anticipating the end of his ministry and certain arrest, 
Jones ended the rehearsals. He ordered his final “state of emergency.” Cyanide 
was mixed with Flavor Aid punch, which was perhaps described erroneously in 
press reports as “Kool-Aid.”? Everyone was commanded to drink the mixture. 
Most of the adults obediently complied and took the poison. Those who weren’t 
cooperative were shot or forced to drink the cyanide to fulfill what Jones labeled 
an act of “revolutionary suicide.” 


Twenty years later, in 1998, the mayor of San Francisco Willie Brown 
explained, “Jonestown was a tragedy of the first order, and it remains a painful 
and sorrowful event in our history. Not a year has gone by that I have not 


stopped to remember San Francisco’s terrible loss.”!° 


In 2011 nearly two hundred people gathered at Oakland’s Evergreen Cemetery 
at a mass grave, the final resting place for more than four hundred victims of Jim 
Jones. They came to dedicate a memorial composed of granite slabs inscribed 
with the names of the 917 who died at Jonestown. The controversial memorial 
included the name of Jim Jones, though he wasn’t buried at the cemetery. A 
storm of both protests and litigation ensued, led by Rev. Jynona Norwood, a 
minister who lost twenty-seven relatives at Jonestown. She questioned the 
propriety of the inscription, “It is OK to honor a mass murderer?” Norwood 
pointed out that the inclusion of Jones’s name on the controversial memorial was 
the equivalent of including Osama bin Laden on a memorial honoring those lost 


on September 11, 2001.1! 


Sadly, Jonestown was only the beginning of what would become an episodic 
nightmare of repeated cultic tragedies. The media, public, and authorities would 
seemingly rediscover this issue again and again whenever another cult tragedy 
occurred. Interest and focus, however, would eventually wane with each news 
cycle until the next sensational cult story emerged. 


Authors Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman interviewed many former members of 
the People’s Temple for Snapping: America’s Epidemic of Sudden Personality 
Change, their seminal book about cults. They sadly observed, “We say that each 
new report of cult abuses and criminal offenses will stir a major advance in 
public opinion and await the moment when policymakers in government become 
aroused to action. But, on reflection, it seems to us that even the carnage of 


People’s Temple may fail as a warning.” 


In the wake of Jonestown, “drinking the Kool-Aid” would become a pop culture 
expression to describe becoming so brainwashed that you cannot think 
independently. This sad metaphor is a legacy of Jonestown. 


1978—Synanon Attempted Murder 


Just one month before the tragedy at Jonestown, in October 1978, California 
attorney Paul Morantz reached into his mailbox and found a deadly rattlesnake. 
Members of a drug rehabilitation community, known as Synanon, had put it 
there. The lawyer had been litigating against the group on behalf of former 
members, and the group’s leader had ordered him eliminated.'° 


Morantz survived the attack, but Synanon didn’t. Criminal prosecutions and 
litigation soon unraveled the community, which had started in 1958. Founded by 
Charles Dederich Sr. as a self-help group, Synanon eventually became a church 
in 1970. 


The story of Synanon is a cautionary example of a group that may have initially 
begun with good intentions but nevertheless degenerated into a destructive cult. 
It’s the story that won the small California newspaper Point Reyes Light a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1979.'4 


Charles Dederich was born in 1913 in Ohio. His father died in an auto accident 
when he was four. He lost his younger brother to influenza a few years later. 
Dederich’s adult life was also unhappy. After two failed marriages he moved to 
California and ended up as a destitute drunk. In 1956 he discovered Alcoholics 
Anonymous.!° AA changed Dederich’s life. He became a true believer in its 
twelve-step program and eventually tried to help others. Subsisting on 
unemployment and donations, Dederich became a full-time proponent of AA 
and held small gatherings after local meetings. These sessions evolved into 
seminars that were highly confrontational. This process devised by Charles 
Dederich was described as a kind of “attack therapy” but was known within the 
group as “the game.”!© 


Charles Dederich is said to have coined the saying “Today is the first day of the 
rest of your life.”!” 


The life Dederich ultimately gave to his Synanon faithful, however, was one 
based on absolute obedience, total submission, and servitude. His reach even 
included control over infants in what was called the “hatchery.” Eventually 
Dederich decided that children were a waste of time and money. Men were told 
to get vasectomies, and women were to get abortions. Childbirth was dismissed 
as “crapping a football.”!® In 1977 Dederich ordered 280 married couples in his 
community to divorce.!9 


Synanon was also a business empire, which by 1980 was worth between $33 
million and $50 million.2° This wealth included real estate holdings, gas stations, 
and apartment buildings as well as a fleet of trucks, automobiles, twenty-one 
boats, and ten airplanes. Synanon even had its own airstrip and beach resort.*! 
Dederich had no meaningful accountability but managed to gain tax-exempt 
status. In 1975 he moved to a lavish retreat above Visalia, California, amid 
“pools, spas, art works and newcomer slaves” who served him. 


Those who left Synanon were labeled “splitees,” and many members were 
purged from the group through a process Dederich called the “squeeze”—like 
“squeezing rotten fruit from the trees.”** It was some of that “rotten fruit” who 
sought the help of Paul Morantz and led to the attempt to end the lawyer’s life. 


In 1980 Charles Dederich pleaded “no contest” to the charges that he and two of 
his followers had plotted the murder of Paul Morantz. Dederich, then frail and in 
poor health, was given five years of probation, fined $5,000, and ordered by the 
court to cease in his participation at Synanon.**? Government officials 
condemned Synanon for its policies of “terror and violence,” and the 
organization was stripped of its tax-exempt status. After that it continued to 
decline until it ceased to exist. 


Charles Dederich Sr. died in Visalia in 1997 at the age of eighty-three, but the 
legacy of Synanon lives on. Reportedly “no fewer than 50 programs can trace 
their treatment philosophy, directly or indirectly, to [the] anti-drug cult called 
Synanon.” Synanon is credited with spawning the so-called tough love 


philosophy prevalent in many of the programs targeting troubled teens, such as 
controversial “teen boot camps.”* 


1978—US Congressional Investigation of the Unification Church 
(“Moonies”) 


During the 1970s there was enough interest in groups called “cults”’—and 
specifically in the Unification Church of Rev. Sun Myung Moon—that the US 
Congress took note. 


Representative Charles H. Wilson of California said, “I should like to say a few 
words, and introduce into the record some material regarding the controversial 
religious leader, the Reverend Sun Myung Moon, a man who has induced 
thousands of our young people to join his cult.” The congressman then 
explained, “Unfortunately, there are always those who would take advantage of 
the American system, people who would take advantage of our laws 
safeguarding civil rights, and our laws insuring religious freedom. Such a 
person, in my estimation, is the Reverend Moon...who also seems to profit by it 
himself enormously, while his converts, our youngsters, are begging for him in 


the streets.”2° 


Weeks before the tragedy at Jonestown, a congressional investigation of Moon 
and the Unification Church (UC) concluded with the following: 


(1) The UC and numerous other religious and secular organizations 
headed by Sun Myung Moon constitute essentially one international 
organization. This organization depends heavily upon the 
interchangeability of its components and upon its ability to move 
personnel and financial assets freely across international boundaries 
and between businesses and nonprofit organizations. 


(2) The Moon Organization attempts to achieve goals outlined by Sun 
Myung Moon, who has substantial control over the economic, political, 
and spiritual activities undertaken by the organization in pursuit of 
those goals. 


(3) Among the goals of the Moon Organization is the establishment of 
a worldwide government in which the separation of church and state 
would be abolished and which would be governed by Moon and his 
followers. 


The congressional report stated that a “task force should address itself to the 
following issues.” 


(a) Whether there have been systemic and planned violations of U.S. 
immigration laws and regulations in connection with the importation of 
large numbers of foreign nationals for purposes of fundraising, 
political activities, and employment in the Moon Organization business 
enterprises. 


(b) Whether there have been systematic and planned violations of U.S. 
currency and foreign exchange laws in connection with the movement 
of millions of dollars of cash and other financial assets into and out of 
the United States without complying with appropriate reporting 
requirements. 


(c) Whether U.S. tax laws have been violated through large cash 
transfers to individuals which were characterized as loans.° 


In July 1982 Moon and an associate, Takeru Kamiyama, were convicted by a 
jury of intentionally failing to pay taxes on the interest earned from more than 
$1.7 million. Reportedly this involved a “massive” and systematic effort to 
defraud the government and obstruct justice. After exhausting the appeals 


process, Moon served an eighteen-month prison sentence for tax fraud.*’ 


In a pattern that would repeat itself endlessly concerning the criminal 
prosecution of a purported cult leader, Moon claimed he was being “persecuted.” 
A subsequent book characterized his trial and conviction as an “inquisition.”7® 
Critics of the book noted that the author had ties to the UC and was less than 
objective. 


Family members forcibly took at least four hundred members of Moon’s church, 
whom they deemed “brainwashed,” to undergo involuntary “deprogramming” 
interventions, which took place from 1973 to 1986.79 


It should be noted that Moon had friendly relationships with presidents Richard 


Nixon, Ronald Reagan, and George H. W. Bush.°? Moon donated $1 million to 
the presidential library of the first President Bush. Prominent people were also 
paid to appear at Moon-linked events, including presidents Bush and Ford, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, and the former US congressman and housing secretary Jack 
Kemp.°! 


In 2002 Moon paid for advertising in forty-five newspapers across the United 
States claiming that religious leaders in the “Spirit World” had had a meeting to 
confer special heavenly status on him. This assemblage had included Martin 
Luther, Karl Marx, Confucius, Jesus, and God—who supposedly had 
unanimously decided that Moon should be proclaimed the “Savior, Messiah and 


King of Kings of all humanity.”°? 


Moon controlled substantial investments around the globe. He reportedly 
dominated the American wholesale sushi market** and bought the United Press 
International (UPI) wire service** and the Washington Times.°° 


In August 2012 Moon was hospitalized in Seoul, South Korea, suffering from 
pneumonia.°*° His condition worsened, and he was later moved to a church- 
owned hospital near his home in Gapyeong.*’ The UC website announced in 
September that Moon had died.?® Moon is survived by his wife and ten 
children,*? and his children now control his business and religious empire.*° 
Kook-Jin, forty-four, known as Justin Moon, runs the Tongil Group, which is the 
church’s business arm. Hyung-Jin, known as Sean Moon, born in New York in 
1979, is now head of the UC.*! 


Reportedly, there are currently about one hundred thousand members of the UC 
worldwide,** with no more than five thousand remaining adherents in the United 
States.4° In 2008 Moon’s personal wealth was estimated at $980 million.“ 


1984—Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh Bioterrorism Attack 


In 1984 the cult followers of Indian guru Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh spread 
salmonella in the salad bars of ten restaurants in the town of The Dalles, Oregon, 
sickening 750 residents. It was the first bioterrorism attack in modern American 


history.*° 


Rajneesh had once been a professor of philosophy at Sagar University in 
Jabalpur, India. He began to develop a cult following after delivering a lecture 
titled “From Sex to Super-consciousness” in the 1960s. The guru eventually 
presided over an ashram in Pune, India, and later led his followers to Oregon in 


1981.46 


During 1981 Rajneesh moved almost seven thousand of his disciples, called 
“Rajneeshies,” to a one-hundred-square-mile ranch near The Dalles to form a 
community compound. The Rajneeshies effectively took over the nearby small 
town of Antelope. Eerily reminiscent of Jonestown, the newly incorporated city 
was Called “Rajneeshpuram.” And like Jim Jones, Rajneesh had his own heavily 


armed security force.*” 


Hoping to exercise more political power in the region, the Rajneeshies planned 
to take over Wasco County judgeships and the sheriff’s office. The salmonella 
poisoning was part of an organized effort to incapacitate voters who would vote 
against Rajneesh’s designated slate of candidates. Cult members ultimately 
hoped to contaminate The Dalles water supply. The poisoning of local salad bars 


was done as a preliminary test.*° 


Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh reportedly bragged about bedding hundreds of women, 
which earned him the title of “sex guru.” He was also said to be addicted to 
drugs such as Valium and nitrous oxide. Rajneesh was a self-proclaimed “rich 
man’s guru.” Wealthy disciples bought the guru expensive gifts, including a fleet 
of more than ninety Rolls-Royce automobiles. When asked why he needed so 
many cars, Rajneesh replied that his goal was to have 365, a Rolls-Royce for 
each day of the year.*? He often rode the cars during ceremonial parades at 
Rajneeshpuram.°° 


Meanwhile, reportedly about 87 percent of the residents of Rajneeshpuram had a 
sexually transmitted disease. And when women became pregnant, the guru told 
them to have an abortion and be sterilized. One woman, Jane Stork, was 
enthralled by Rajneesh for many years. It wasn’t until she was jailed due to her 
involvement in the group’s criminal activities that Stork finally broke free from 
Bhagwan. She later told the press, “He used to speak so lovingly about children, 
yet behind the scenes everybody’s getting sterilized. There were no children 
born in the ashram.” Both Stork and her teenage daughter were sterilized.°! Jane 
Stork eventually came to realize the destructive nature of the group. “To come to 
terms with that much self-delusion is really difficult.” She said, “It’s a long, 
slow, painful process.” Insisting on taking the blame herself, Stork said she had 
“brainwashed” herself. 


In 1986 two Rajneeshies pleaded no contest to the salmonella poisoning. More 
than twenty cult members including Stork were criminally indicted. Jane Stork, 
also known as Catherine Jane Stubbs and Ma Shanti Bhadra, pleaded guilty to 


plotting the murder of federal prosecutor Charles Turner in 2005.°* She served 
two years in prison.” 


Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh was fined $400,000 for immigration fraud and 
deported. After his expulsion from the United States, Rajneesh tried to relocate 


to twenty-one countries without success. He finally returned to India in 1987.°4 
Rajneesh died in Pune on January 19, 1990. Rajneesh’s remaining disciples now 
market an international business based on his legacy of five thousand recorded 
lectures through Osho International, based in New York City. Osho is a name 


Rajneesh chose to use not long before his death. °° 


A bronze statue of an antelope stands in front of the Wasco County courthouse, 
donated by the town of Antelope, Oregon. It is inscribed with the following 
words: “In order for evil to prevail, good men should do nothing.”°® 


1990—Yahweh ben Yahweh Murders and Terrorist Bombings 


Hulon Mitchell Jr. was born on October 27, 1935, the eldest child of a 
Pentecostal preacher who fathered thirteen children. His sister Leona would 
grow up to become an acclaimed operatic soprano and perform at the 


Metropolitan Opera. Hulon Mitchell Jr. would make his mark as the “cult 
leader” of a black supremacist group. But Mitchell, unlike many cult leaders, 
was well educated. 


A graduate of Phillips University, he also studied law at the University of 
Oklahoma.°’ After moving to Chicago, Mitchell assumed the name Hulon Shah 
and was involved in the Nation of Islam. He received the blessings of Louis 
Farrakhan. Mitchell then reportedly earned a master’s degree in economics from 
Atlanta University. Hulon Shah became “Father Michel” and moved to Florida, 
where he was also known as “Brother Love.” 


Finally Mitchell settled in Miami and took the name of Yahweh ben Yahweh 
(meaning “God, the son of God”). Like the Reverend Moon he also proclaimed 
himself to be the “messiah.” Ben Yahweh’s followers reportedly numbered in 
the thousands, and by 1979 he also controlled a multimillion-dollar business 


empire, which included schools, stores, and valuable real estate holdings.%® 


Yahweh said he was the “original Jew” and preached a doctrine of racism. He 
ranted against “white devils.”°? Despite this fact, Yahweh, like Jim Jones, 
garnered political connections and influence. In 1987 the Miami Urban League 
gave him its highest humanitarian award and proclaimed that he was “an 
inspiration to the entire community.” In 1990 Xavier L. Suarez, the Miami 
mayor, declared a “Yahweh ben Yahweh Day.”©° One month later Yahweh was 
indicted on racketeering and conspiracy charges. He was eventually linked to 
fourteen murders, two attempted murders, and a terrorist-style bombing.°! 


Members of Yahweh’s inner circle—called the Brotherhood, according to the 
indictment—were expected to murder someone white and produce a severed 


head or an ear as proof of the kill.° 


During his 1992 criminal trial, Yahweh was exposed as a totalistic leader who 
controlled every aspect of his followers’ lives. This control included their 
clothing, food, and intimate sex lives. He also used young women in the group 


for sex.°? 


Robert Rozier, Yahweh follower and former NFL football player, confessed to 
killing seven people. He was a witness for the prosecution.©° 


Hulon Mitchell Jr. (“Yahweh ben Yahweh”) was ultimately convicted of 
conspiracy to commit murder. He was sentenced to eighteen years in prison. 
After serving nine years of his sentence, Mitchell was paroled in 2001. A 
primary condition for his parole was that Mitchell could have no contact with his 
followers.°° He reportedly became a landscaper and lived alone. In May 2007 he 
died of cancer.°” 


1995—Aum “Supreme Truth” Poison Gas Attack of Tokyo Subways 


In March 1995 a Japanese cult called “Aum Supreme Truth” released deadly 
sarin gas in the subways of Tokyo. Four people died immediately, and thousands 
were rushed to hospitals. This unprovoked attack profoundly changed the 
Japanese perception of cults and shocked the world.®® People later learned that 
this was not the first violent act of the cult. In 1989 Shoko Asahara, Aum’s 
leader, had ordered the abduction and murder of an anti-Aum lawyer, his wife, 
and his infant son.’ In June 1994, less than a year before the Tokyo gas attack, 
Aum members released deadly sarin gas in Matsumoto, killing seven residents.”” 


Chizuo Matsumoto, who assumed the name Shoko Asahara, was born into a 
poor family living in the Kumamoto Prefecture of Japan. Visually impaired, he 
went to a special school for the blind. Not unlike other cult leaders, Asahara saw 
himself from childhood as a great leader and later fostered political ambitions. 
Tokyo University rejected Asahara. In his late twenties he made a spiritual trek 
through India, supposedly seeking and then receiving enlightenment while in the 
Himalayas. At thirty-five he returned to Japan, and in 1984 he founded his 
religious society.’! 


Aum, like many cults, is a composite reflecting the idiosyncratic beliefs of its 
leader. Asahara combined his interpretations of Yoga, Buddhism, and 
Christianity along with the writings of Nostradamus. In 1992 he published a 
book declaring himself “Christ,” Japan’s only fully enlightened master, and also 
took the title “Lamb of God.” His purported mission was to take upon himself 
the sins of the world. Asahara claimed that he could transfer spiritual power to 


his followers as well as take away their sins and bad Karma.” 


Like Jim Jones and the infamous cult leader Charles Manson, Asahara saw dark 
conspiracies everywhere. He spoke of evil plots concerning Jews, Freemasons, 
and rival Japanese religions. He also named the United States as the “Beast” 
from the book of Revelation in the Bible and claimed America would eventually 


attack Japan.”° 


Asahara, like many cult leaders, predicted a doomsday scenario. His prediction 
specifically included a third world war. In an effort to bring on that event, 
Asahara ordered his followers to kill. That is why they planned and executed the 
poison-gas attack in Tokyo; they believed it would somehow initiate a chain of 
events and culminate in a nuclear Armageddon. Asahara’s last taped broadcast to 
his followers called on them to rise up and carry out his plan for salvation and to 


“meet death without regrets.””* Humanity would end except for an elite few.”° 


Aum’s recruitment efforts included proselytizing aimed at professionals in the 
Japanese scientific community. These highly educated recruits became the basis 
for the development of the cult’s chemical and biological weapons. Aum’s 
search for weapons of mass destruction included a “medical mission” in 1992 to 
Zaire, supposedly to help fight an outbreak of the Ebola virus, but actually 
devised to obtain a strain of that virus for use in biological warfare. 


Two days after the Tokyo gas attack, twenty-five hundred police and military 
personnel raided Aum’s Kamukuishiki complex and simultaneously two dozen 
more of the cult’s properties across Japan. Large stockpiles of gas-making 
chemicals and related equipment were found. Aum members and the cult’s 
leader were arrested.”© At court proceedings in January 2000, Aum members 
finally admitted that Shoko Asahara had planned and ordered a series of crimes, 
ending in the 1995 Tokyo subway sarin gas attack.’” As the Japanese judicial 
system slowly proceeded against Aum, thirteen members were sentenced to 
death by hanging.” 


Nevertheless, some in the academic community have defended destructive cults 
like Aum. Academics J. Gordon Melton and James Lewis, for example, flew to 
Japan shortly after the gas attack to investigate charges of “religious 


persecution.” In subsequent press conferences while they were in Japan, the pair 
suggested that the cult was innocent of criminal charges and instead a victim. 
American attorney Barry Fisher accompanied Melton and Lewis and reportedly 
claimed that Aum couldn’t have produced the poison gas based on photos the 
cult provided him. Aum paid all expenses for the trio to visit Japan.” 


The exiled Dalai Lama of Tibet, the Nobel Peace Prize winner, also lent 
credibility to Asahara. The guru donated forty-five million rupees, about $1.2 
million, to the Dalai Lama.®? Seemingly in exchange for the cult leader’s 
generosity, the Dalai Lama consented to several high-level meetings, including 
photo opportunities. Even after the gas attack in Tokyo, the Dalai Lama insisted 
that Asahara was his “friend, although not necessarily a perfect one.”°! 


Shoko Asahara was sentenced to death in February 2004.8* He remains in 
prison, and his lawyers claim he is “mentally incompetent.” Asahara is 
reportedly confined to a wheelchair; he is incontinent and unable to respond to 
anyone in an intelligible manner. Despite this fact the guru continues to garner 
the devotion of many remaining followers who still insist he is a “spiritual 
being.”°? 


Aum was stripped of much of its assets through claims filed by victims of its gas 
attack. In January 2000 the cult claimed to have changed and now has the new 
name Aleph. Aleph reportedly has about eleven hundred members* and is led 
by Fumihiro Joyu, a former subordinate of Asahara.®° Aleph continues to 
perpetuate many of the conspiracy theories Asahara promoted and still considers 
him a “master.”®° It has been recently reported that Aleph is recruiting under the 
guise of a “yoga school.”®’ 


Former BATF director Steven Higgins explained in 1995 why law enforcement 
must respond to criminal behavior and the danger posed by destructive cults. 
Higgins said, “I can only say: Remember Jonestown or remember the members 
of the sect in Canada and Switzerland who committed mass suicide. Or look at 
what happened in the subways in Japan, where a group whose presence was 
known and considered potentially dangerous by government officials allegedly 
uncorked a deadly nerve gas [later conclusively proven]. The day has long 
passed when we can afford to ignore the threat posed by individuals who believe 


they are subject only to the laws of their god and not those of our 
government.”°8 


1996—2002—Hare Krishna (ISKON) Racketeering and Child Abuse 


In 1996 the International Society of Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) leader 
Kirtanananda accepted a plea deal from prosecutors for racketeering related to a 
$10 million fundraising scam. The charge was tied to the murders of two 
Krishna devotees. The killer, a follower of Kirtanananda, testified that the guru 
had ordered the murders.®? The conspiracy to commit murder charge was 
dropped as part of the plea arrangement. One of the men killed had apparently 
intended to expose the guru. He reportedly claimed that Kirtanananda “condoned 
child abuse and sexual molestation.”?° Kirtanananda received a twenty-year 
prison sentence. 


Prabhupada, an Indian businessman turned guru founded ISKCON, which has 
often been called a “cult,” in 1966. We should note that the guru once reportedly 
said, “The Krishna consciousness movement has nothing to do with the Hindu 


religion.”?! 


Keith Hamm, later known as Kirtanananda, became an ISKCON devotee in 
1968. During the 1970s he built a lavish temple called “New Vrindaban” in West 
Virginia, which was to serve as a palace for Prabhupada. The building was 
lavishly decorated and painted in gold leaf. Tons of imported marble and onyx 
were used in its construction. It was not completed until 1979, two years after 
Prabhupada’s death. 


Kirtanananda was once one of the most powerful gurus within the ISKCON 
hierarchy; he was released from prison in 2004 after serving eight years of his 
sentence. ISKCON banned him. The disgraced guru wasn’t allowed to return to 
the “Palace of Gold,” known as “the crown jewel of the Krishna movement in 


America,””* he had built. Kirtanananda died in 2011 at the age of seventy-four. 


In February 2002 ISKCON declared bankruptcy. This was done in response to a 
$400 million class-action lawsuit filed in 2000 against the organization. Ninety- 
two plaintiffs claimed sexual, physical, and emotional abuse during the 1970s 


and 1980s as children within ISKCON boarding schools.9° The Chapter 11 
bankruptcy took place before the scheduled trial and effectively forced the 
plaintiffs to accept a settlement. The court ordered a settlement plan of $9.5 
million, which hundreds of children abused in ISKCON ultimately shared. This 
settlement included schools the group maintained both in the United States and 


in India.°4 


Prabhupada, the founder of ISKCON, wanted all children of his devotees 
sequestered in boarding schools, beginning at the age of five. This step freed 
parents to work unencumbered at such things as selling books for the 


organization and other fundraising efforts.?° 


Children were reportedly “terrorized” within Krishna facilities. Young girls were 
given as “brides” to older men who donated generously to the group. Children 
were also deprived of medical care, at times scrubbed with steel wool until their 
skin bled, and prevented from leaving.’° One plaintiff in the litigation told the 
Los Angeles Times that as a minor child, she had to “fend off sexual advances of 
gurus, teachers and other devotees in a Dallas boarding school” and that she 
“was frequently beaten.” She also saw other Krishna children “put inside 
gunnysacks and barrels as punishment...[and] locked in closets and told that rats 
would attack them if they moved.”?’ Another plaintiff, who spent time in the 
ISKCON schools, said that as a child he was “beaten,” “starved,” and “raped.” 
When he was asked about the settlement, he said, “It kind of feels like a cop-out. 
They have a lot more money, but they were basically crying, ‘We’re poor, we’re 


poor.’”?8 


Alfred B. Ford, an heir to the Ford Motor Company fortune, however, 
announced that he would build a multimillion-dollar “religious complex” at 
ISKCON’s headquarters in India. He dubbed the project a future “spiritual 
Disneyland.”’? Ford, the great-grandson of Henry Ford and a longtime ISKCON 
devotee, had previously announced a $10 million donation to the organization in 
20027" 


In 2005 attorneys for both sides said the final settlement payouts to the abused 
ISKCON children generally ranged from $6,000 to $50,000.1°! 


2000—The Movement for the Restoration of the Ten Commandments, Mass 
Murder/Suicide 


On March 17, 2000, more than five hundred members of the African “Movement 
for the Restoration of the Ten Commandments” entered their small church in 
Kangngu, in the western region of Uganda. They sang for hours before the small 
wooden building was set on fire from inside. The doors were locked, and 
windows were boarded and nailed shut. Everyone inside the church perished. 
Authorities later found their charred bodies, including those of eleven 


children. 1° 


Africa reeled in shock as Ugandan police found hundreds more the cult had 
murdered. According to pathologists who examined their remains, some were 
poisoned, and others were strangled; many had stab wounds and/or fractured 
skulls. Their bodies had been hidden under houses or thrown down wells and 
latrine pits. The death toll ultimately reached 780,'° though some reports placed 
the final number at more than 1,000.!°* Many bodies may not have been 
recovered. Possibly this cultic mass murder or suicide surpasses Jonestown. !°° 


Joseph Kibwetere founded the Movement for the Restoration of the Ten 
Commandments in the late 1980s; at one time it may have included as many as 
five thousand members. The sixty-eight-year-old, self-styled “bishop” was once 
a prominent Roman Catholic and was active in Ugandan politics. Kibwetere was 
hospitalized due to a mental illness. “He had an affective disorder. A cyclical 
thing. Up and down. Like manic depress[ion],” Dr. Fred Kigozi, executive 
director of Kampala’s Butabika Hospital, told reporters.!°° 


Like Shoko Asahara, Kibwetere also claimed a special and pivotal position in 
human history by divine mandate. He made grandiose claims based on his 
visions and said he had also overheard conversations between Jesus and the 
Virgin Mary.!°’ Kibwetere told his followers that the Virgin Mary complained 
about the world’s sin and departure from the Ten Commandments and said he 
had been commanded to restore them and announce a coming apocalypse in the 
year 2000.18 The cult leader authored a handbook, which predicted a litany of 
coming calamities that would destroy most of the world’s population. He said 
only those who obeyed the commandments and followed him might be spared 


within his church, which he called the “ark.”! 


Joseph Kibwetere’s special revelation led to his expulsion and eventual 
excommunication from the Roman Catholic Church. The past bishop of Mbarara 
Diocese said, “Kibwetere claimed that he could talk to God, which was 
unacceptable.”!!° 


Joseph Kibwetere merged his leadership with a woman. His soul mate was a 
former prostitute named Credonia Mwerinde, often called the “programmer.” 
Some say Mwerinde, who claimed to have met the Virgin Mary, ultimately 
eclipsed the cult’s founder in both real importance and power. Fr. Paul Ikazire, a 
priest and former cult member, said she dominated the group and _ that 
“Kibwetere was just a figurehead.” He characterized Mwerinde as “a trickster, 
obsessed with the desire to grab other people’s property.” It was the “Virgin 
Mary,” as channeled through Mwerinde, who supposedly determined all the 
group rules.!!! Mwerinde preached that personal possessions were evil. She 
encouraged cult members to sell everything and surrender all their assets to her. 
Eventually Mwerinde became rich and accumulated farms, houses, and cars. 
Ikazire recalled, “She would come in and say things like: “The Virgin Mary 
wants you to bring more money.’”!! 


Kibwetere and Mwerinde kept their followers isolated. Any contact with 
outsiders, labeled as “sinners,” was strictly monitored and frequently forbidden. 
Cult members were predominately poor and former Catholics. They were 
encouraged to be celibate, swore to a vow of silence, and were unable to speak 
unless in prayer. They often relied on sign language.''? The movement’s 
members rose at dawn, prayed until noon, and worked long hours in the fields 
before going to bed, usually at 10:00 p.m. Though newcomers were fed well, the 
regular members largely subsisted on beans. They were hungry, tired, estranged 
from family, and largely cut off from the outside world. 


Doomsday predictions the cult leaders made were pushed forward again and 
again.!'4 Kibwetere’s manifesto handbook, titled A Timely Message from 
Heaven: The End of the Present Time, was mailed out by the thousands. The 
date of the final event was set for December 31, 2000.'!° When that day passed 
as yet another unfulfilled prophecy, some disgruntled members apparently 


wanted to leave and have their property returned. 


On March 15, 2000 (two days before the church fire), Kibwetere issued a 
“farewell” letter to government officials. The letter spoke of the imminent end of 
the current generation and the world. Similar sentiments had been expressed in a 
previous communication, which said, “God sent us as a movement of truth and 
justice to notify the people to prepare for the closing of this generation, which is 
at hand.” One official, reflecting on Kibwetere’s last letter, recalled, “The person 
who brought the letter bid farewell to the...staff. It was premeditated suicide.” !!© 


Joseph Kibwetere’s family says he is dead. His body hasn’t been positively 
identified, but a ring believed to be Kibwetere’s was found on a finger amid the 
rubble of the burned church.!!” 


There are conflicting claims regarding Credonia Mwerinde. At one point the 
police claimed to have identified her body, but some speculate she is still 
alive.''8 Cult survivors claim Mwerinde killed the other leaders before fleeing. 
One local businessman stated that just days before the church fire, she had talked 
to him about selling cult property, which included large tracts of land, vehicles, 
and buildings. A documentary, later produced for African television, concluded 
that “money and greed” motivated Mwerinde to initially help form the cult and 
ultimately led her to destroy it.1!9 


An international law enforcement hunt for the leaders of the Movement for the 
Restoration of the Ten Commandments has so far produced no meaningful 
results. No leader has yet been located or arrested. 


2001—AI-Qaeda Terrorist Attacks 


On a September morning in 2001, nineteen members of a militant extremist 
group called al-Qaeda (“the base”), led by Osama bin Laden, hijacked four 
American passenger jets and crashed them into the World Trade Center towers 


and the Pentagon. On that day 2,977 lives were lost.!2° Osama bin Laden later 
arrogantly boasted, “These events were great by all measurement.” !! 


Bin Laden’s followers believed their criminal acts were part of a “holy war” or 
“jihad,” which cast them as “martyrs,” and those they despised and would 
destroy were “infidels.” Jack Straw, Britain’s foreign secretary, compared the 
cult of personality built around Osama bin Laden to Adolf Hitler and said it was 
“similar to the Nazi phenomenon.” !74 


Al-Fadl, once an active bin Laden devotee, told a jury about the culminating 
event, which effectively marked the conclusion of his indoctrination. He was 
instructed to “follow the rule of the emir.”!*? The rule was clarified through a 
secret rite, an oath of allegiance to Osama bin Laden and al-Qaeda called the 
“bayat.” This oath signified not only each recruit’s submission to al-Qaeda but 
also dependence on bin Laden himself for guidance. Stephen Kent, a professor 
of the psychology of religion at the University of Alberta, concluded, “The 
common refrain of former cult members is that they would’ve died for their 
leader. Suicide for a holy cause is not as mysterious as it first seems.” !74 


Mohamed Atta, the suspected leader of the hijackers, appeared to enter into a 
trancelike state through a constant repetition of prayers before stepping onto the 
plane. Jim Siegelman, coauthor of the book Snapping: America’s Epidemic of 
Sudden Personality Change, explained, “Saying a prayer a thousand times— 
that’s just a way of jamming anything human from coming into his brain.”!*° Al- 
Qaeda devotees often videotaped their own suicides. On such tapes the suicide 
bombers can be seen listening to audiocassettes of chanted praises, given to 
those willing to die, before boarding trucks loaded with TNT. Flo Conway 
commented that such thought-stopping techniques could potentially compromise 
a person’s ability to think. She said, “The hardest thing to understand is that the 
mind itself can be captured and made into a machine.”!° 


Bin Laden, like other cult leaders, told his followers they would reap 
supernatural rewards if they were willing to commit suicide. Bin Laden 
promised they would receive “a martyr’s privileges...guaranteed by Allah.” In a 
1996 decree, bin Laden claimed that fighting the United States would “double” 
those supernatural rewards and told Americans that his followers would “enter 


paradise by killing you.”!*” 


Al-Qaeda eerily echoed the beliefs and behavior of a destructive cult from the 


distant past led by Hassan i Sabbah (1034-1124), a religious mystic and terrorist. 
Hassan’s Order of Assassins, like al-Qaeda, deployed suicide killers. And the 
group believed that through this ultimate sacrifice they would enter the gates of 
heaven. Hassan, like bin Laden, allowed his followers to experience pleasures on 
earth before their deadly missions.!*® The assassins drank wine, used hashish, 
and enjoyed sex with courtesans. Centuries later, al-Qaeda’s hijackers drank 
heavily and sought prostitutes before their suicide attacks.'*? Both bin Laden and 
Hassan used their followers like puppets to fulfill their own agenda. 


Osama bin Laden didn’t share the same humble beginnings of many cult leaders. 
He was the son of a billionaire from Yemen, who built a business empire based 
in Saudi Arabia. Osama’s mother, a Syrian, was his father’s fourth wife. But like 
other cult leaders before him, he may have felt estranged and isolated. A family 
friend explained, “In a country that is obsessed with parentage, with who your 
great-grandfather was, Osama was almost a double outsider.”!°° According to 
his half-brother, Yeslam bin Laden, there are fifty-four siblings in the bin Laden 
family, which ultimately included twenty different mothers. Each wife was given 
a separate house. And because Osama bin Laden was the only child of his 
mother, he had very little contact with his extended family. Ironically, bin 
Laden’s mother was not an Islamic fundamentalist but rather a sophisticated and 
well-traveled woman who refused to wear a burka (enveloping outer garment 
worn by some Muslim women) and instead favored Chanel suits.!2! Like many 
Arab children of his class, bin Laden enjoyed an early life filled with nannies, 
tutors, and servants. In 1968 bin Laden’s father died, leaving his thirteen-year- 
old son $80 million.'°* Eleven years later he graduated from King Abdulaziz 
University with a degree in civil engineering.'°° As a young man he was known 
to frequent nightclubs in Beirut and enjoy free spending. According to one 
acquaintance, he was “a heavy drinker who often ended up embroiled in 
shouting matches and fistfights with other young men over an attractive 
nightclub dancer or barmaid.”!4 


But bin Laden would eventually become completely fixated on religion, first 
through Wahhabism, a very strict Islamic sect prevalent in Saudi Arabia. Later 
he created his own idiosyncratic amalgam of beliefs much like other cult leaders. 
Osama bin Laden also saw himself as someone on a divinely mandated 
messianic mission. His holy war against the “infidels” began in Afghanistan. 
First, he fought the Russians, and a mythology soon developed around him. The 


former playboy was now cast as a heroic figure. However, bin Laden spent most 
of the war as a fundraiser in relative safety. “He was not a valiant warrior on the 
battlefield,” according to one source, who said bin Laden actually “fought in 


only one important battle.” !°° 


According to the Cult Information Center of Great Britain, al-Qaeda 
indoctrinated its members and formed a closed, totalitarian society.'°° This was 
accomplished by putting recruits through months spent at isolated training 
camps.!°’ These camps served much like cult compounds, which have 
historically produced brainwashed followers after periods of isolation and 
information control coupled with rigid indoctrination. One captured al-Qaeda 
member, Al-Owhali, testified that he was first trained within an al-Qaeda camp 
in Afghanistan for a month and then was moved to a “jihad camp.” Only after 
the conclusion of his training was the possibility of a “mission,” discussed, one 
that might lead to his “martyrdom.”!°* This evolving process of training 
coincides with the often-deceptive pattern of coercive persuasion used by groups 
called “cults.” Initiates may not come to know the group’s ultimate goals and 
their role in that agenda until the group has manipulated their thinking and 
molded a new mind-set. 


Osama bin Laden once admitted this fact to his supporters in a discussion 
recorded on videotape. He said that the men who conducted the 2001 World 
Trade Center attack only knew that it was “a martyrdom operation” in America. 
Bin Laden said, “We did not reveal the operation to them until they are there and 


just before they boarded the plane.” !°? 


Much like the way Jim Jones used Christianity, bin Laden operated through a 
facade of “Islamic beliefs” and the cause of “liberation.” His disciples were told 
that Muslims were under attack and that Islam itself was in danger. “The snake 
is America,” bin Laden told al-Qaeda members, “and we have to stop them. We 
have to cut the head of the snake.”!4° But the establishment in Saudi Arabia 
rejected bin Laden’s brand of religion. In 1991 the Saudi royal family officially 
expelled and denounced bin Laden. And he was stripped of his Saudi citizenship 
in 1994. From 1991 to 1996, he lived in Sudan until that country also asked him 
to leave.'4! 


Islamic scholars have denounced the religious premise of bin Laden’s violent 
beliefs. “It violates the very foundations of Islamic law,” said Imam Yahya 
Hendi, Muslim chaplain at Georgetown University.'** The grand mufti of Saudi 
Arabia, Sheik Abdulaziz bin Abdallah al-Sheik, also questioned what the al- 
Qaida leader taught his flock. “Jihad for God’s sake is one of the best acts in 
Islam, but killing oneself in the midst of the enemy, or suicidal acts, I don’t 
know whether this is endorsed by Sharia [Islamic law] or whether it is 
considered jihad for God. I’m afraid it could be suicide.” !4° 


Islamic scholar Bernard Lewis of Princeton wrote in a 1998 article for Foreign 
Affairs that at no point do basic Islamic texts even consider “the random 
slaughter of uninvolved bystanders.” Sheik Muhammad Rafaat Othman, who 
teaches Islamic law at the most prestigious Islamic school in the Middle East, 
Cairo’s Al-Azhar University, stated emphatically, “You can expose yourself to a 
situation where you might get killed. But you can’t knowingly take your life. 
Attacking innocent, unarmed people is forbidden. Prophet Muhammad 
demanded that we not kill women, children or the elderly. Attacks should be 
against soldiers and armed civilians. I don’t see any evidence of exceptions to 
this rule.”!44 


Despite the established beliefs of Islam, bin Laden, like Shoko Asahara, created 
his own spin on religion. In a video distributed among his supporters, he said, 
“Yes, we kill their innocents and this is legal religiously and logically.” He then 
referred to the World Trade Center’s twin towers as a “legitimate target” and his 
hijackers as “blessed by Allah.” !4° 


Four al-Qaeda members were later found guilty of staging the 1998 suicide 
bombings of US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania, killing 224 people. Bin 
Laden was charged in the 308-count indictment as the leader of the conspiracy. 
A $5 million reward was offered for information leading to his arrest.!“° 
Ultimately Afghanistan would become both bin Laden’s refuge and new home. 
When the fanatical religious sect known as the Taliban needed money, bin 
Laden gave its leader, Mullah Omar, $3 million.‘*” He had basically bought 
himself a safe haven for planning and launching terrorist attacks. 


After 9/11 Osama bin Laden was a hunted man. Pinpointing his exact location 


took the CIA years, but finally in 2011, he was found inside Pakistan. The al- 
Qaeda leader was living comfortably in an affluent suburb of Islamabad within a 
walled villa. A military operation was organized, and an elite American military 
group (Navy SEALs) raided the compound by helicopter at night. Osama bin 
Laden “resisted,” and a bullet to the head killed him. A military detachment then 
buried him at sea.!48 


2002—Nuwaubian Child Sexual Abuse 


In May 2002 federal agents arrested Malachi York, the founder and leader of an 
African-American separatist group called United Nuwaubian Nation of Moors, 
in Georgia for “transporting minors across state lines for sex.” 


The 116-count indictment a Georgia grand jury handed down against York 
included 74 counts of child molestation, 29 counts of aggravated child 
molestation, 4 counts of statutory rape, 1 count of rape, 2 counts of sexual 
exploitation of a minor, 1 count of influencing a witness, and 5 counts of 
enticing a child for indecent purposes. Four of the children York had victimized 
tested positive for sexually transmitted diseases. !*9 


York, once called the “Master Teacher,” was convicted on multiple criminal 
counts and received a 135-year prison sentence.!°° 


Like other cult leaders before him, Malachi York made exaggerated, egotistical 
claims. He said he was “the supreme being of this day and time, God in the 
flesh.”'°! York also had a penchant for titles, such as “the Imperial Grand 
Potentate” and “the Grand Al Mufti Divan.”!°7 


Malachi York, once known as Dwight York, Melki Sedec Isa Muhammad, and 
dozens of other aliases, was born on June 26, 1945, in Boston, Massachusetts. !°2 
He started his Nuwaubian group in Sullivan County, New York, during the 
1970s. The group was then called the Ansaru Allah Community in Brooklyn just 
before it moved to Georgia. The York group was exclusively African-American 
and observed some Muslim traditions. York wove science fiction into his 
religious belief system. He told his followers he was an extraterrestrial from “the 


planet ‘Rizq.’”!°4 


York also had a criminal record. He had served three years in prison in the 1960s 
for resisting arrest, assault, and possession of a dangerous weapon. 


According to former members, the abuse began long before York created his 
compound in Georgia. In New York children were brutally beaten, and living 
conditions were horrible. A young woman described her childhood in the group. 
“We slept on floors. We had to eat with our hands. We ate what [York] wanted 
us to eat.”!°° And York had sex with “whomever he chose.” In Georgia he chose 
children. One witness at his criminal trial said York began sexually abusing her 
when she was eight. He called it a “religious ritual.”!°° 


Many of York’s followers and even his victims have defended him despite his 
criminal behavior. Former group member Saadik Redd explained, “The ultimate 
success of a con man is to make the person who’s being conned make excuses 
for the con man. If I can get you to deny reality, then I have in fact controlled 
your mind.” 


Using the free labor of his followers to create businesses and accumulate assets, 
York became wealthy. At the time when his home and the group compound were 
raided in 2002, authorities found $430,000 dollars in cash. The 476-acre 
Nuwaubian compound was valued at $1.7 million. York also maintained a 
private residence in an affluent neighborhood in nearby Athens, Georgia.!°’ The 
York house was later sold for $695,000 at auction.!°8 


US attorney Maxwell Wood, who prosecuted Malachi York, pronounced the 


convicted felon a “con man.”!°2 York’s son, Malik, seemed to confirm this 
description in an interview. His son said that York told him, “I don’t believe any 
of this [expletive]. If I had to dress up like a nun, if I had to be a Jew, I’d do it 
for this kind of money.” !°° 


Malachi York (inmate 17911-054) is currently incarcerated at the US 
Penitentiary in Florence, Colorado. His projected release date is April 2122.'°! 


2005—Polygamistic Child Abuse 


In June 2005 an Arizona grand jury indicted Warren Jeffs, leader of the 
Fundamentalist Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints (FLDS), on 
charges of sexual misconduct with a minor and conspiracy to commit sexual 
misconduct with a minor. Jeffs was accused of arranging a marriage between a 
teenage girl and an older man.!°* Some polygamistic groups, such as the FLDS, 
have been called “cults.”!©° 


The FLDS is believed to be the largest organized polygamistic group in North 
America, with an estimated membership of ten thousand primarily located in the 
twin towns of Hildale, Utah, and neighboring Colorado City, Arizona.'©* 


Jeffs went into hiding after his indictment. Arizona authorities then charged him 
with unlawful flight to avoid prosecution. Meanwhile the attorney general of 
Utah froze the assets of the FLDS, valued at $110 million. A judge appointed a 
fiduciary to manage the FLDS trust, called the United Effort Plan (UEP), which 
controls its holdings. Utah and Arizona authorities then announced a $10,000 
reward for information leading to Jeffs’ arrest. He would be named one of the 


FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted” criminals./° 


In August 2006 the Nevada Highway Patrol apprehended Warren Jeffs near Las 
Vegas. He was traveling as a passenger in a 2007 Cadillac Escalade. Inside the 
vehicle officers found more than $60,000 in cash, fourteen cell phones, a radar 
detector, two GPS units, three wigs, a laptop computer, several knives, three 
iPods, multiple credit cards, and seven sets of keys.!°° Mark Shurtleff, Utah 
attorney general, called Jeffs’ arrest a victory for his victims, “who had the 
courage to stand up against a man some consider God on Earth.” He added, “The 
message is nobody is above the law.”!°” 


But the FLDS and other polygamist groups had been able to operate with 
relative impunity, seemingly “above the law,” for decades. It wasn’t until 1998, 
when a badly beaten sixteen-year-old girl escaped the fifteen-hundred-member 
polygamistic Kingston Clan, known as “The Latter-Day Church of Christ,” that 
the general public began to realize the extent of child abuse within these 
secretive groups. The teenager testified in court that her father had brutally 


whipped her for refusing to marry her uncle. “10 licks for every wrongdoing,” 
she said. After twenty-eight lashes across her back and thighs, she reportedly lost 
consciousness. The judge called the treatment she endured “torture.” The 
Kingston Clan reportedly controls a $150 million financial empire in Utah and 
Arizona.!©8 


In Utah alone there are reportedly fifty thousand polygamists, and many of them 
proudly trace their ancestry back to the early days of the Mormon Church (LDS), 
which officially banned the practice of polygamy in 1890. At that time Wilford 
Woodruff, the president and officially proclaimed prophet of the Mormon 
Church, said he had received a revelation to end polygamy. But many Mormons 
disagreed with that edict and left the church, creating splinter churches and 
communities led by their own self-proclaimed “prophets.”!°° 


Lawmakers and law enforcement have often seemed ambivalent about these 
Mormon splinter groups, which often refer to themselves as “Mormon 
fundamentalists.” For example, Utah Senator Orrin Hatch, who has expressed 
some sympathy for polygamists, is the great-grandson of polygamist and former 
Utah governor Michael O. Leavitt.!”° 


The FLDS faction Warren Jeffs has ruled over has a long history in Arizona 
going back more than sixty years. Jacob Lauritzen, a cattle rancher, founded the 
town of Short Creek, which is now called Colorado City, in Arizona in 1913. It 
eventually became a stronghold for what was known as the Lee’s Ferry 
polygamists. The LDS Church excommunicated this group in 1935 after they 
refused to sign an oath against polygamy. The Lee’s Ferry polygamists liked the 
location of the group, largely due to its isolation. It is buffered by the Grand 
Canyon and a hundred miles of barren desert between the polygamists’ town and 
the nearest law enforcement in Kingman, Arizona. Being so close to the state 
border also afforded the polygamists easy refuge in Utah if there was trouble 


with the Arizona authorities.!74 


There was trouble in Short Creek in 1953. Howard Pyle, Arizona governor, hired 
private detectives to investigate the community and concluded, “Here is a 
community...dedicated to the wicked theory that every maturing girl child 
should be forced into the bondage of multiple wifehood with men of all ages for 


the sole purpose of producing more children to be reared to become mere 
chattels.” Pyle ordered a police raid. Polygamist men from Short Creek were 
jailed in Kingman, while their plural wives and children stayed behind. Arizona 
officials took days trying to sort through the families and determining who was 
related to whom. The raid became a public relations nightmare for Pyle when 
people saw newsreels of distressed children separated from their parents. The net 
result was only one year of probation for twenty-three polygamist men. The bad 
press and political fallout helped the Arizona polygamists avoid interference 
from law enforcement for many years to come.!”4 


Perhaps it was because of the failed raid in 1953 that more than forty years later 
the Kingston and FLDS polygamist groups believed they would also ultimately 
prevail. David Ortell Kingston, however, was sentenced to five years in Utah 
State Prison for having sex with his sixteen-year-old niece. Rowenna Erickson, a 
former Kingston bride, said, “Their whole structure is beginning to quake, it’s 
like a low-level earthquake.”!”? The FLDS would also feel those reverberations. 


Warren Jeffs succeeded his father, Rulon Jeffs, as the “prophet” and absolute 
leader of the FLDS shortly after Rulon’s death in September 2002. Only a month 
later authorities revealed that they had been extensively investigating underage 
marriages within the FLDS communities.!”* That investigation would eventually 
lead to sex charges against numerous men and Warren Jeffs. They would face 
sex charges in both Utah and Arizona.!”° 


Jeffs ruled over his FLDS kingdom like a ruthless tyrant. He threw out more 
than one hundred men, stripping them of wives and children, whom he then 
reassigned to other men who were loyal to him. Jeffs banned school and forbade 
the color red and use of the word fun. He also banned television, rock music, 
short sleeves for men, and trousers for women. Jeffs, like other purported cult 
leaders, sought to control every aspect of FLDS life. He controlled the homes of 
all FLDS members through the UEP trust.'”° The police of Colorado City and 
Hildale were his loyal followers.!’” When asked to explain the dynamics of the 
group, Warren Jeffs’ nephew, Brent Jeffs, told a news correspondent, “The 
entire cult, as I would put it, is run by complete fear. Everything they do is run 
by fear. They control the women and the children all by fear... The men in there 
that have brainwashed these women and children, have convinced them ever 
since they were babies that this is right. Because they think in their minds they 


have nowhere else to go.”!’8 


As authorities began to close in on Jeffs, the polygamist leader sought a special 
refuge. In November 2003 David S. Allred, acting as a surrogate for Warren 
Jeffs, bought a remote 1,691-acre ranch in western Texas near the small town of 
Eldorado. Locals were initially told it was to be a “hunting compound,” but it 
wasn’t long before massive construction began and the “Yearning for Zion” 
(YFZ) FLDS stronghold took shape. Three three-story houses, each comprising 
ten thousand square feet, were quickly completed and would become 
dormitories. Soon there was a cheese factory, medical clinic, grain silo, 
commissary, and sewage treatment plant. The perimeter included watchtowers, 
infrared night-vision cameras, and walls encircling the compound, topped with 
spikes. A huge limestone-clad temple would become the centerpiece of the new, 
completely contained polygamist community populated by hundreds of FLDS 


members Jeffs had handpicked.'7 


The people of Eldorado recalled that another rural compound in Texas, run by a 
cult leader named David Koresh near the town of Waco, had ended in tragedy. 
They shuddered to think that the same situation might develop again in their own 
area. Like Koresh, Warren Jeffs had made a doomsday prediction that 
Armageddon was coming in 2005. Local rancher Lynn Meador, sixty-two, said, 
“Those people came under false pretenses to our area...I think people deep down 
were afraid this thing would end up like Waco. We were all just waiting for the 


other shoe to drop.”!8° 


The anticipated corresponding response finally came during April 2008. 
Authorities descended on the polygamist compound in a massive, well-planned, 
and carefully coordinated raid, the largest law enforcement action concerning 
polygamists since the Arizona raid of Short Creek in 1953. Hundreds of agents, 
including the FBI, the Texas Rangers, and the San Angelo police, highway 
patrol, and sheriff’s department, converged on the YFZ ranch. Authorities used 
an armored vehicle for personnel, K9 dog units, and multiple ambulances. 


After six long days of searching the compound, agents walked away with a 
collection of computers, photographs, and various records, all of which would 
prove to be pivotal evidence in coming criminal prosecutions.!®! Authorities 


removed more than four hundred children from the polygamist compound. This 
move included children ranging in age from infants to teenage mothers. “In my 
opinion, this is the largest endeavor we’ve ever been involved with in the state of 
Texas... This is about children who are at imminent risk of harm, children we 
believe have been abused or neglected,” Child Protective Services (CPS) 


spokeswoman Marleigh Meisner explained.!®* 


But in June a judge in San Angelo, Texas, ordered CPS to return all the children. 
Judge Barbara Walther stated in her order that Texas officials had exceeded their 
authority by removing the children from the compound.!** The raid and ongoing 
expenses regarding the children’s care and related litigation had cost the state of 
Texas more than $14 million. Questions were raised about this expense to 
taxpayers and the net results of the action. Krista Piferrer, deputy press secretary 
to the governor, responded, “Any action taken to protect children is never 
misguided.”!®* The raid did lead to the prosecution of polygamist leaders. 
Authorities seized almost a thousand boxes of evidence and six terabytes of 
digital files, which provided overwhelming evidence in the subsequent criminal 
cases. All eleven men arrested at the YFZ were convicted of child sex and 
bigamy charges, and all received prison sentences.!°° 


During the sentencing phase of the Texas trial of Warren Jeffs, the jury heard 
testimony from Jeffs’ nephew that his uncle had raped him when he was five. 
The little boy had been told the rape was “God’s will.” Jeffs also had sex with 
twelve-and fifteen-year-old girls he took as his so-called celestial wives.!°° 
Warren Jeffs was sentenced to a term of life plus twenty years in prison. The 
Texas Third District Court of Appeals later denied his appeal in 2012. 


Many FLDS members have disavowed Jeffs due to his criminal convictions.!°” 


Warren Jeffs, however, remains the official leader of the FLDS and, acting from 
prison, has ordered FLDS members excommunicated and exiled. Jeffs has 
purged perhaps as many as one thousand FLDS members over loyalty issues 
since his incarceration.'®* In one of his most bizarre edicts from prison, Jeffs 
said fifteen remaining loyal men were “appointed...procreators” for the entire 
FLDS community, while others should be seen as simply “caretakers.” After 
Jeffs’ pronouncement was read, three hundred FLDS members walked out of the 
meeting in protest.1°9 


Meanwhile, additional prosecutions of key polygamist leaders and lawsuits have 
been filed against the FLDS. The US Department of Justice has filed a major 
civil rights lawsuit, accusing FLDS-dominated police and utility companies in 
Colorado City and Hildale of religious bias against nonmembers.!°° The FLDS 
appears to be gradually dissolving through a death by a thousand cuts. 


Dr. Bruce Perry is the senior fellow of the Child Trauma Academy in Houston 
and an adjunct professor at the Feinberg School of Medicine of Northwestern 
University in Chicago. He has researched the impact of trauma, specifically 
trauma conceming children in groups called “cults.” Perry treated the children 
released from the Davidian compound in Waco before its fiery end, and Texas 
authorities also consulted him regarding the minor children of polygamists— 
minor children taken into custody. In an interview the researcher explained that 
children raised in such an environment may not understand their situation and 
may simply think, “My parents are right.” Perry, however, noted the state’s 
compelling legal interest. “You cannot have sex with 12-year-olds.”!?! 


2005—Children of God (“The Family”) Suicides of Child Abuse Victims 


In January 2005 Ricky Rodriquez stabbed to death his former nanny, fifty-one- 
year-old Angela Smith, in Tucson, Arizona. The twenty-nine-year-old then 
drove to Blythe, California, where he committed suicide in his car. Rodriquez 
and Smith both had ties to a notorious religious sect known as the Children of 


God (COG), which later changed its name to Family International.'%? 


Before Rodriquez killed himself, he made a video explaining his actions. In what 
would become his final testimony, the young man recalled years of sexual abuse 
and parental alienation, which he endured as a child growing up in the COG. His 
wife told the media that Smith “was one of his nannies and she sexually abused 
him.”!°° Rodriquez explained in his video, “It happened to thousands of us— 
some worse than others. My mother is going to pay for that. If I don’t get her...I 
will keep hunting her in the next life.”!°* “How can you do that to kids? How 
can you do that to kids and sleep at night?” he asked.'%° 


Rodriquez’s mother, Karen Zerby, was the wife of David Berg, the founder of 
the COG. Berg, who became Rodriquez’s stepfather, was known to his followers 


as “Moses David, God’s Endtime Prophet.” He supposedly received revelation 
“directly from heaven.”!°° Witnesses, however, said Berg was a pedophile and 
voracious sexual predator who molested children, including members of his own 
family. Karen Zerby was also reportedly seen having sexual intercourse with her 
son, Ricky Rodriquez, when the boy was only eleven.!9” 


David Berg explicitly taught his followers to sexualize their children. COG 
members also reportedly engaged in group sex. Women in the group were 
encouraged to raise money and recruit new members using sex as a lure, which 
COG called “flirty fishing.” This activity provided a path eventually leading to 
prostitution. COG sent out women as “God’s whores” or “hookers for Jesus” to 
raise money for the group.!"° 


After Berg’s death in 1994, his widow became the official “prophet” or “Queen” 
of the group, she was often called “Mama Maria.” According to Claire Browik, 
an official spokesperson for Family International, at the time of Rodriquez’s 
death, Family International included “4,000 children and 4,000 adult members” 
who lived in “718 communal houses” within “100 countries.”!%? 


The systemic sexual abuse David Berg mandated within COG is well 
documented through the published group literature, which contained Berg’s 
instructions and teachings. This paper trail included what was known as the “Mo 
Letters,” letters of communication from David Berg.2°°? COG would later send 
out “purge notices,” instructing its members to destroy any potentially damaging 
evidence its previous publications had provided. Much of this literature, 
however, remains intact.??! 


Throughout the 1990s authorities in Argentina, Australia, France, and Spain 
repeatedly investigated COG. Some of its members were jailed, but there were 
no convictions of top leaders.*°* Frustration with the failure of authorities to stop 
the Family haunted Ricky Rodriquez. “There’s this need that I have. It’s not a 
want. It’s a need for revenge. It’s a need for justice, because I can’t go on like 
this,” he said.2°% 


The legacy of COG includes many suicides and shattered lives. The Rodriguez 
murder/suicide effectively served to focus attention on the group’s sordid history 


and on the young lives its practices destroyed. A former member told the press, 
“We’re dropping like flies,’ and recounted twenty-five second-generation 
members of the Family International/Children of God who had allegedly 
committed suicide in recent years. Another ex-member raised in the group said 
Rodriquez “was the poster child for us kids.”*°* Another said, “I understand why 
children who grew up in the Family would want to kill themselves and why they 
would want to kill their mothers.”?°° This statement keenly reflects the 
emotional ambivalence of many COG kids concerning their parents, who had 
initiated and/or raised them in the group. 


Children in COG were reportedly put through a “detention and retraining 
program involving sleep deprivation, starvation, manual labor, silence 
restrictions and forced isolation.”*°° Many who left COG expressed anger and 
resentment regarding the actions or continuing group loyalty of their parents. 
“Tt’s a war now between ourselves and our parents,” one second-generation 
former member said.2°” 


Some ex-members of COG fell into substance abuse as an apparent means of 
numbing their psychological and emotional pain. Ricky Dupuy left the sect in 
1992 and died of an intentional drug overdose in 1996. He wrote in a journal 
before his death, “What have I done with my life? Wasted it in the insanity of 
some maniacal bunch of pathological deviates...Some things are worse than 
death, and my continued existence in this unspeakable state is one of them.”?”° 


The most reported-about death of a second-generation ex-member was the 
demise of Oscar-nominated actor River Phoenix, the brother of actor Joaquin 
Phoenix. He died of a drug overdose in 1993 at the age of twenty-three.*°° 
Details Magazine reported that River Phoenix said he lost his virginity in COG 
at the age of four. “I blocked it all out,” he said and later claimed that “I was 
completely celibate from 10 to 14.” The Phoenix family reportedly left the group 
before River Phoenix turned seven.*!? After his death Phoenix was 
posthumously quoted, offering his opinion of COG. “They’re disgusting... 
They’re ruining people’s lives,” the actor said.7!! 


COG has repeatedly claimed that it abandoned its abusive practices. In 2007 a 
spokesperson for the group said its “policy for the protection of minors was 


adopted in 1986. We regret that prior to the adoption of this policy, cases 
occurred where minors were exposed to sexually inappropriate behavior between 
1978 and 1986.”*!* In a 2005 news report, however, ex-members raised in the 
group refuted such claims. Kristina Jones, who was twenty-eight in 2005, stated, 
“By the time I was 12, I’d had sexual relations, against my will, with about 20 
men and older boys. I was told it was ‘sharing God’s love.’ That’s how life was 
for me—adults having sex with children. It was the cult’s Law of Love policy, 
the only life I’d ever known, and I didn’t question it.” Other former members 
provided similar testimony of the ongoing sexual abuse of minor children after 
1986.715 


Andrew Stone, a former member of the Family, explained, “This is essentially 
an organization that to this day is still composed of people who committed 
crimes against children.” Former members say the Family has also established 
front organizations to launder its money. Stone claimed that leaders like 
Rodriquez’s mother, Karen Zerby, live in the “lap of luxury.”?!4 


In a 1995 British court ruling that involved child custody tied to the group, Lord 
Justice Alan Ward wrote that the leaders of the Family must “denounce David 
Berg.” Ward further wrote that they should “acknowledge that through his 
writings [Berg] was personally responsible for children in The Family having 
been subjected to sexually inappropriate behavior; that it is now recognized that 
it was not just a mistake to have written as he did but wrong to have done so; and 
that as a result children have been harmed by their experiences.”*!° 


The Family leadership has never officially denounced David Berg publicly. 
2005—Colonia Dignidad Arrest of Cult Leader for Child Abuse 


In March 2005 the former leader of a “German-Chilean religious cult” was 
arrested in a fashionable suburb of Buenos Aires, Argentina. The eighty-three- 
year old German citizen was Paul Schaefer, a convicted pedophile, who had 
been a fugitive hiding from Chilean authorities for eight years. Schaefer had 
been convicted in absentia in 2004 for the sexual abuse of more than two dozen 
minor children in Chile. Twenty-two members of the cult were also criminally 


convicted for covering up that abuse.*!© 


Paul Schaefer was born in Sieberg, Germany, and was once a member of the 
Nazi youth movement. During World War II he served as a medic in the German 
army. In 1959 the Nazi tured preacher was fascinated by the teachings of 
controversial American Pentecostal preacher William Branham, a charismatic 
speaker who had gained popularity in the United States during the 1940s.*!7 
Schaefer’s following grew in Germany, and he created a charitable organization 
that included an orphanage. It wasn’t long, however, before Schaefer was 
accused of sexually abusing children under his care. 


Schaefer fled Germany with many of his followers and ended up in Chile. In 
1961 Jorge Alessandri, the Chilean president, granted Schaefer permission to 
create a tax-exempt organization called the Dignidad Beneficent Society.*!® 
Within a massive fifty-five-square-mile property near the town of Parral, at the 
foot of the Andes Mountains, Paul Schaefer created his own kingdom called 
Colonia Dignidad. He preached an “apocalyptic, anti-Communist and anti- 
Semitic creed,” and hundreds of disciples “worshipped him as a god.”*!9 


Within his isolated domain Schaefer, known as Permanent Uncle, controlled 
virtually every aspect of daily life. He approved every engagement, managed 
every marriage, and required the group to collectively raise children. Men, 
women, and children were segregated and forced to live in separate dormitories 
in the Dignidad compound. According to court records, Schaefer also chose the 
children he sexually abused, which were typically boys between the ages of 


eight and twelve.?7° 


Members of the community were forced to take daily doses of tranquilizer drugs. 
They weren’t allowed to listen to the radio, read newspapers, or even walk alone. 
They always walked in pairs. According to Schaefer, Satan created women, but 
God made men. No one was allowed to have sexual relations except Schaefer. 
The boys’ housing was conveniently situated next to his private cottage. 
Schaefer’s daily routine included choosing one of the boys to spend the night 
with him.?7! 


The three hundred members living in the compound typically worked eighteen 
hours a day for little more than room and board. “Most of us did not know what 


money was until Schaeffer ran away,” one of his victims told the press.*** The 


people were “programmed like robots and were treated as slaves, robbed of their 
own human rights,” said psychiatrist Luis Peebles, who was once held within the 
compound as a political prisoner during the 1970s. Human rights groups say 
Schaefer cooperated closely with Chilean dictator General Augusto Pinochet and 
that political prisoners of the Pinochet regime like Peebles were held in 
dungeons below the Dignidad compound.?*° 


For more than thirty years, Schaefer ruled over his cult kingdom. Lawsuits filed 
against the Dignidad organization or Schaefer for tax fraud, kidnapping, and the 
rape of minors were repeatedly dismissed due to “lack of evidence.” Officials 
ignored the testimony of ex-members for decades. Paul Schaefer reportedly 
relied on a powerful network of judges, politicians, officials, police, military 
commanders, and businessman, who benefited from him or his organization in 
some way. Reportedly that network repeatedly protected its own as well as 


Schaefer’s interests.224 


When Chile returned to democratic government, Schaefer’s corrupt network of 
influence slowly began to crumble. Finally in 1998 the grievances of families 
who lived near Colonia Dignidad were heard. Paul Schaefer was charged for 
sexually abusing twenty-six boys, who had been lured into the community by its 
free school and clinic.**? Permanent Uncle then quickly vanished. He delegated 
his power over the compound to subordinates.*7° 


In June 2005 Chilean officials found a cache of machine guns and rocket 
launchers at the Dignidad compound. Interior minister Jorge Correa said, 
“What’s been discovered so far is of a dimension that can only be explained in a 
military context. We’re talking about a large arsenal and I must stress that it’s 
going to end up being the largest ever found in private hands in the life and 
history of Chile.”**” In August of the same year, Chilean officials took over the 
assets of the Dignidad organization, and control of the group compound was 
handed over to a court-appointed attorney.?° 


In 2006 former followers of Paul Schaefer published a full-page apology in the 
prominent Chilean newspaper El Mercurio. They asked for forgiveness for forty 
years of abuses and human rights violations. The apology read in part, “Since we 
have been liberated from the domination of Paul Schaefer we have come to 


understand that our community lived its religious faith as a hermetic sect, which 
accepted the transformation of the personalities of its members and made them 
incapable of making decisions contrary to his wishes as sole leader. Soon after 
we started and amid confessions of sin only to him, Schaefer came to know each 
of us completely, and he took advantage of that to dominate the community. 
Cutting us off from the outside world and forcing us to sever relations with our 
families and relatives, he was able to establish absolute control.” A copy of the 
apology was also sent to Michelle Bachelet, the Chilean president.*7? 


The following month, in May 2006, Paul Schaefer was sentenced to twenty years 
in prison and ordered to pay reparations to his victims. A lawyer for the victims 
said that the cult leader’s conviction was the end of “40 years of impunity and 
[meant] justice for all the victims who, at the time, had no way to tell how they 
had been victimized.”*°° Schaefer was later sentenced to three more years in 
prison for weapons violations in 2008.7°! 


Paul Schaefer died in a prison hospital in April 2010. He was eighty-nine.*°* 


In February 2013 six former leaders of Colonia Dignidad surrendered 
themselves to Chilean authorities. A month earlier Chile’s supreme court found 
Gerard Mucke Koschitzke, Kurt Schnellenkamp Nelaismisckies, Gunter 
Schaffrik Bruckmann, and Dennys Alvear Henriquez, members of Schaefer’s 
“iron circle,” guilty of “various crimes of sexual abuse, rape of minors and 
abduction of minors.” The men will serve eleven-year prison sentences. Judge 
Hernan Gonzalez of the Talca Court of Appeals announced that a total of 
nineteen individuals convicted of cult-related crimes in January must surrender 
and serve their sentences.*°° 


Allegedly Hartmutt Hopp, reportedly Schaeffer’s “right hand man,” escaped 
Chile and fled to Germany with millions of dollars taken from the Dignidad 
community. Chilean authorities have applied for his extradition. More than one 
hundred members of the Dignidad group eventually drifted back to Germany. 
Others remained behind in the Chilean compound, which is now called “Villa 
Baviera.” They hope to eventually turn it into a financially viable community 
again. Just like many of the former members of the Children of God, second- 
generation survivors of Dignidad are reportedly deeply traumatized because of 


the horrible childhood Schaefer imposed on them.*** 


By the conclusion of the twentieth century and now in the twenty-first century, 
the damage done by destructive cults has become increasingly evident. 
Collective awareness about them has largely increased through media reports, 
criminal arrests, and court trials. 


Groups called “cults” often fit a particular pattern, which may include a 
seemingly encapsulated or cocooned state of being. In this sense the people in 
cults appear to function within their own alternate reality. But when that 
alternate reality comes into conflict with mainstream society, some groups have 
imploded or exploded. The occurrence of such tragic events brings into sharp 


focus what Dr. Bruce Perry calls “the fracture lines in our culture.”*°° 


CHAPTER 2 


SMALL BUT DEADLY 


Most of the destructive cults reported about around the world are actually quite 
small, often with less than one hundred members. Nevertheless, these small 
groups have greatly contributed to the history of cult tragedies. Unlike the larger 
organizations or movements, these smaller groups are typically very tightly 
wound around an ever-present charismatic leader. The tight-knit nature of small 
cults often means leaders more readily influence and control members. 


Because small cults are so tightly wound, their members seem to be more subject 
to the mood swings and delusions of their leaders. Historically, mental health 
professionals have described some leaders of destructive cults as psychopaths, 
deeply disturbed individuals, or both. Within the environment of a tightly 
controlled small cult, there is what can be characterized as an almost symbiotic 
relationship between the leader and his or her followers. This close relationship 
in some cultic situations has become the basis for tragedy. 


Members of small cult groups typically become largely dependent on the leader 
to determine the parameters of reality. In such a relationship, they may also feel 
unable to leave the group because of what they perceive as “exit costs.” Exit 
costs in destructive cults, as described by sociologist Benjamin Zablcoki, can 
range “from financial penalties, to relational commitments to various sorts of 


cognitive and emotional dependencies.”*°° 


In such small cults, when the leader is delusional, progressively loses his or her 
grasp upon reality, or both, group members are often influenced to think, feel, 
and behave the same way. This situation can become a formula for tragedy. The 
consequences of such leader-driven, delusional thinking can be catastrophic and 
cause small cults to either implode or explode as we can see through the 


following historical overview. 
1969—Charles Manson Murders 


In the summer of 1969, a horrific cultic story would indelibly imprint itself on 
popular American culture, and its images would persist for decades to come. 


During the morning hours of August 9, 1969, at a mansion located in an 
exclusive enclave of Los Angeles known as Benedict Canyon, five people were 
murdered. Among those found dead was actress Sharon Tate, the pregnant wife 
of film director Roman Polanski. Scrawled in blood at the scene were the words 


“Death to Pigs.”*°” 


Later that night another multiple murder shook Los Angeles. A prominent 
couple, Rosemary and Leno LaBianca, were found stabbed to death in their 
home at the edge of Hollywood. 


The investigation of what became known as the “TateLaBianca murders” 
culminated in the arrests of members of a small cult group calling itself “The 
Family” or the “Manson Family,” led by Charles Manson. 


Manson had a history of manipulating and controlling others as well as a list of 
mental health issues, including schizophrenia and a_ paranoid-delusional 
disorder.*°° He had spent most of his youth in public institutions, and other than 
brief paroles, he had been locked up for most of the 1950s and 1960s. Manson 
studied Scientology and Buddhism. In 1967, at the age of thirty-two, he was 
released from prison for the last time.7°" 


The small cult of followers Manson assembled, which never numbered much 
more than one hundred, was fixated on his dark vision of a coming apocalypse. 
In his twisted mind Manson imagined that the TateLaBianca murders would be a 
pivotal point in an apocalyptic drama. Manson saw these senseless slayings as 
somehow becoming the ignition point of a race war, which would engulf society 
and lead to the fulfillment of his destiny. 


What followed instead was a sensational ten-month trial that transfixed the 
media and morbidly fascinated the public. 


The mindless devotion of the Manson Family members was unsettling, and it 
was recorded and broadcast on television. The glassy eyes and eerie smiles of 
the cult leader’s disciples were noticeable and deeply disturbing. His followers 
appeared totally disconnected from reality and completely enthralled by, and 
obsessed with, Manson. 


Even though Charles Manson hadn’t been physically present at the murders, he 
was nevertheless found guilty of the crimes. The prosecution proved, to the 
satisfaction of the jury, that Manson had been so totally in control of his group 
members that they had essentially become his weapon of choice. 


Prosecutor Vincent Bugliosi pointed this out to the jury at trial during his 
summation. He said, “The Family at Spahn Ranch was Charlie Manson’s 
Family, ladies and gentlemen. He controlled every single facet of their daily 
existence.” The prosecutor explained, “Charles Manson’s Family preached love 
but practiced cold-blooded, savage murder. Why was that so? Because Charles 
Manson, their boss, ordained it. If Manson had wanted his Family to be singers 
in a church choir, that is what they would have been.” Bugliosi concluded, 
“Manson is guilty of all seven counts of murder under the vicarious liability rule 
of conspiracy.” 77° 


Charles Manson and his followers—Susan Atkins, Leslie Van Houten, Patricia 
Krenwinkel, and Tex Watson—were all found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
death. But when California briefly abolished the death penalty in 1972, their 
sentences were commuted to life imprisonment. 


Undue influence did nothing to mitigate the sentencing of Manson’s cult 
disciples despite the premise of their leader’s conviction. And after more than 
forty years, they remain in prison and are repeatedly denied parole. 


“Everything that was good and decent in me I threw away,” Leslie Van Houten 
has said. It was her father, she explained, who ultimately helped her realize 
during his prison visits “what had happened, and the monster I became.”7*! 


“They were brainwashed in a cult,” explained Simon Fraser University professor 
Karlene Faith.** Faith, who teaches in prison, has been friends with Van Houten 
for years. Van Houten is the focus of Faith’s 2001 book The Long Prison 
Journey of Leslie Van Houten: Life beyond the Cult. When asked during her 
twentieth parole board hearing to explain her past actions in the Manson cult, 
Van Houten replied, “I feel that at that point I had really lost my humanity and I 
can’t know how far I would have gone. I had no regard for life and no 
measurement of my limitations.”**° Van Houten was once again denied parole 
after forty-four years in prison at the age of sixty-three. At the hearing Patrick 
Sequiera, the Los Angeles County deputy district attorney, offered the opinion 
that the Manson murders were so heinous that they might warrant an exception 
excluding the legal guarantee that provides for the possibility of parole.* 


Charles Manson continues to be an object of morbid fascination and has become 
the ultimate icon of evil. Manson reportedly receives more mail than any other 
prison inmate in the United States.24° 


1974—SLA Abduction of Patty Hearst 


In February 1974 a small political cult known as the Symbionese Liberation 
Army (SLA) abducted Patty Hearst, the nineteen-year-old heiress to a newspaper 
fortune in California. 


Escaped convict Donald DeFreeze, who called himself “Field Marshall Cinqu,” 
led the Berkeley-based group of self-styled revolutionary radicals. 


The SLA declared Hearst was a “prisoner of war,” who was taken to avenge the 
crimes of her wealthy parents.**° She was terrorized, physically abused, and held 
confined in a closet for weeks.**” 


Subjected to a combination of nonstop indoctrination and coercion, Hearst 
eventually collapsed psychologically and emotionally, embracing a new name 
and group identity. She became Tania, the name of a woman who had died 
fighting with Che Guevara in Bolivia. Hearst, an unlikely revolutionary, even 
posed for photos as her new persona while holding a machine gun. The heiress 


wore a beret cocked on her head, emulating the original Tania. Hearst was also 
photographed during a bank robbery with the SLA. 


In May 1974 DeFreeze and five SLA members died in a final shootout with 
police. 


Hearst was finally found in September 1975 and arrested. 


Patty Hearst‘s defense at her trial for bank robbery was that she had been 
brainwashed. But despite her abduction and abuse by the SLA, Hearst was found 
guilty. After serving almost two years in federal prison, President Jimmy Carter 
commuted her sentence. President Bill Clinton later pardoned her in 2001. “The 
pardon represents an act of ultimate understanding for which she is thankful,” 


her lawyer said.**8 


Patty Hearst married her bodyguard, a San Francisco police officer, in 1979. The 
couple raised two children. 


Looking back during an interview in 2002, Hearst said, “It’s something that 
affects you so deeply that in a way you can never really trust people again. You 
know that you have to and you know that not everybody is like this, but it 
changes your perception of people for the rest of your life. And in a way it’s sad 
to lose that kind of innocence, but in another way, you get a strength from it. 
And you can help other people.”2*? 


A key component in Hearst’s recovery was the counseling psychologist 
Margaret Singer provided. Hearst said, “I had a psychologist who was incredibly 
good [Margaret Singer]...but you realize on your own that you don’t have to 
[think] the things that they’ve been telling you to think. You don’t have to 


participate in the disciplining of your mind.”2°° 
1985—MOVE and the John Africa Standoff 


Vincent Leaphart, known to his followers as “John Africa,” led the Philadelphia- 
based group known as MOVE. MOVE was based on the teachings of John 


Africa as set down in a book titled The Guidelines, which became the group’s 
bible. 7°! Africa preached against technology and for equality with animals. 


In 1978, when a policeman went to evict the communal group from its residence, 
he was killed. Nine MOVE members were later convicted of murder.*°* 


MOVE members adopted the same surname as their leader, Africa, and adhered 
to a diet of raw food. But their relationship with the community around them 
was often strained. MOVE?’s interaction with the outside world slipped away 
until its members became largely socially isolated, and they were “limited to the 
physical space of a 15-foot wide Philadelphia row house.”*°* This little row 
house became the equivalent of a compound. Neighbors complained to 
authorities about MOVE, who used bullhorns to preach the group’s political 
message and reportedly lived in “unsanitary” conditions.2°* Some MOVE 
members were criminals wanted for crimes ranging from parole violations and 
possession of illegal firearms to terrorist threats.2°° 


MOVE behaved in a way that would historically repeat itself as the essential root 
cause of “cult standoffs” with authorities. That is, Africa and his followers 
largely refused to acknowledge the authority of virtually anyone other than their 
leader and saw law enforcement as an unwarranted intrusion. 


When warrants were served on MOVE members in 1985, the group opened fire 
on police officers. In response to the group’s resistance and intransigence, a 
police helicopter dropped a “percussion” or “concussion” bomb on the house, 
which the mayor of Philadelphia referred to as a “stun device,”*°° hoping to end 
the standoff. The explosion started a fire, which destroyed sixty-one houses. 
Within the MOVE row house, five children and six adults were found dead.*°” 


The city of Philadelphia spent $42 million in the aftermath of the MOVE tragedy 
through settlements, investigation, and rebuilding efforts.7°° 


MOVE continues to be a controversial group in Philadelphia. In 2002 a former 
member, thirty-four-year-old John Gilbride, was found dead in his car. Gilbride 
had been locked in a contentious custody battle with John Africa’s widow, 


Alberta Wicker Africa. Two weeks before his death, a court had granted Gilbride 
time with his son. But just hours before the unsupervised visit would have taken 


place, Gilbride was found dead. The murder remains unsolved.*°° 
1989—Jeffrey Lundgren Murders 


In the spring of 1989, cult leader Jeffrey Lundgren murdered Dennis and Cheryl 
Avery and their three teenage daughters. But their bodies weren’t found until 
January 1990 when they were discovered buried in a barn. 


Lundgren recruited his followers primarily from the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, an offshoot of Mormonism. The cult leader 
had once been a tour guide at the denomination’s historic, original temple. 


Lundgren claimed that God wanted him to lead a revolution in Kirtland, a small 
town twenty miles from Cleveland, Ohio. Like Charles Manson, Jeffrey 
Lundgren convinced his followers that they were fulfilling a special and chosen 
role in human history. God’s plan was for the group to seize the historic temple 
in Kirtland. Eventually Lundgren changed the plan and said the Avery family 
must be murdered to satisfy God as a sacrifice. 


After the killings Lundgren’s followers seemed mystified by their cult 
experience. “We were supposed to help the hungry. We were supposed to help 
the poor. Of course, none of that happened. I still don’t know what happened... 


something went terribly wrong,” said former cult member Susan Luff.2°° 


At times Lundgren demanded money from his followers at gunpoint. He told 
Luff to dance nude for him, explaining it was “the way of God.” Cult members 
described a life so controlled that almost anything they did could potentially be 
labeled as a “sin.” For example, Lundgren somehow considered sinful such 
things as eating too much garlic or keeping your own money. 


Jeffrey Lundgren was criminally convicted and sentenced to death. He was 
executed on October 24, 2006.7°! 


Unlike the followers of Charles Manson, who have either died in prison or 
remained confined to this day, five of Lundgren’s followers who were sentenced 
to prison have been released on parole.*°* But Jeffrey Lundgren’s wife, son, and 
Susan Luff‘s husband, Ronald, remain in prison, serving minimum sentences 
that exceed one hundred years.*°? 


1989—Roch Theriault Murders 


The same year as the Lundgren group murders, a Canadian survivalist, cult 
leader Roch Thériault, was also arrested for murder. Thériault, like David Berg, 
used the name of Moses and ruled over a commune that included his 
“concubines,” twenty-two children, and other followers located near Burnt 
River, Ontario. 


In 1989 social workers and police were investigating complaints of abuse and 
torture in Thériault’s group when they found the bodies of an infant and an adult. 
Solange Boislard had been brutally murdered and partially disemboweled as part 


of a purported “cult ritual.”2°4 


Thériault engaged in both the physical and sexual abuse of his followers, 
including the amputation of the hand of one woman, Gabrielle Lavallee. 
Lavallee later wrote a book about her experience and explained, “The first step 
that I took was to use writing, to apply myself to deprogramming. Because we 
were brainwashed. And during the catharsis I was able to recreate the personality 
that I had before I endorsed his ideology.”*°° The French film Savage Messiah, 
based on the book by Lavallee, was released in 2002.7 


Thériault pled guilty to second-degree murder and in 1993 was sentenced to life 
in prison. During his imprisonment three of Thériault’s still-devoted “wives” 
were allowed conjugal visits, and the cult leader fathered more children. 7°” Two 
of Thériault’s children wrote a book about their lives while growing up in the 
cul?” 


Another prison inmate killed Roch Thériault, and he was found dead in his cell 
in February 2011.7°° 


1993—David Koresh and the Waco Davidian Standoff 


Vernon Howell (also known as David Koresh) was the son a single mother. 
After dropping out of school in the ninth grade, he moved to Tyler, Texas, and 
joined a Seventh-day Adventist church at eighteen. Howell, however, had 
repeated conflicts with church members and left the Adventist church. He then 
went to Waco, where he found an obscure Seventh-day Adventist splinter group 


known as the Branch Davidians.?”" 


Originally founded by an excommunicated member of the Seventh-day 
Adventist church named Victor Houteff, the Branch Davidians were a relatively 
benign and peaceful group.*’! Lois Roden was leading the small community 
when Howell arrived. The young man cultivated a close relationship with the 
aging leader and after her death assumed control of the group. 


Howell’s rule over the Davidians soon led to violence. He launched a gun battle 
in 1987 with Lois Roden’s son, George Roden Jr., who opposed him. Howell 
and seven heavily armed followers attacked Roden, but he survived. Vernon 
Howell was tried for attempted murder. The jury ended up deadlocked, and 
prosecutors chose not to request a new trial. At the time Denise Wilkerson, the 


Texas prosecutor, warned that Howell “was building an arsenal.”*’2 


Vernon Howell later changed his name to David Koresh, which he claimed 
reflected his special prophetic role in human history. David symbolized the 
restoration of the Davidic kingdom of Israel, and Koresh was supposedly the 
Hebrew pronunciation of the name of the Babylonian king Cyrus, who allowed 
the Jews to return to Israel.*”° Koresh told his followers that the final conflict 
and judgment of the earth were coming soon. According to financial records, in 
preparation for that conflict, Koresh spent $199,715 on weapons and 
ammunition in the seventeen months immediately preceding a Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives (BATF) raid on the Davidian 
compound, which was called “Ranch Apocalypse.” 


A standoff between the Waco Davidians and federal law enforcement began in 
February 1993 when BATF agents tried to serve David Koresh with a warrant. 
Like MOVE in Philadelphia, the Davidians responded with gunfire. Four BATF 


officers were slain, and sixteen were wounded. Koresh refused to surrender. The 
FBI (Federal Bureau of Investigation) then assumed control of the perimeter 
around the compound and began negotiations with the cult leader. Koresh 
repeatedly broke promises to come out peacefully. A frustrated and exhausted 
FBI tried to end the fifty-one-day standoff by gassing the compound. Koresh 
decided that death in his compound was preferable to certain criminal 
prosecution, and like Jim Jones he chose death not only for himself, but also for 
his followers. On April 19, 1993, David Koresh, the self-proclaimed “Lamb of 
God,” ordered the compound burned to the ground. Eighty Davidians, including 
twenty-five children, were found dead in the rubble. 


Mental health experts categorized Koresh as a malevolent psychopath much like 
Charles Manson.*”4 


Remnants of a huge arsenal were later found in the ruins, including grenades, 
gas masks, more than a million rounds of ammunition, body armor, Kevlar 
helmets, and at least forty submachine guns. Also found were lathes, milling 
equipment, and other tooling machinery most probably used for the illegal 
conversion of assault rifles and the manufacture of crude “grease guns.”*”° 


Five surviving Branch Davidians were convicted of voluntary manslaughter and 
weapons charges, and three more were convicted on weapons charges. A federal 
judge sentenced most of those convicted to long prison terms; however, the US 
Supreme Court later overturned their sentences, which were subsequently 
reduced. Thirteen years after the cult mass suicide, six Davidians were released 


from prison.*’° 


Antigovernment conspiracy theories swirled around the Waco Davidian 
standoff. And it was such conspiracy theories that motivated Timothy McVeigh 
in 1995 to bomb the Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City as a supposed 
act of retaliation for Waco. That bombing claimed 168 lives.*”” McVeigh was 
sentenced to death and executed on June 11, 2001.28 


The US Congress held hearings about Waco in 1996. The official Republican 


report concluded the following:?” 


e “Who fired the first shot on February 28th cannot decisively be 
resolved given the limited testimony presented to the Subcommittees. It 
appears more likely, however, that the Davidians fired first as the ATF 
agents began to enter the residence.” 


e “Koresh sexually abused minor females at the residence.” 


e “Koresh employed severe physical punishments as a means of 
disciplining the children.” 


e “On April 19th multiple fires began in different places inside the 
Branch Davidian residence and that they were deliberately set by the 
Davidians themselves.” 


e “Opportunity existed for the Davidians to safely leave the structure had 
they wanted to do so.” 


Nevertheless, surviving Davidians and relatives of deceased members of the 
group filed a wrongful death lawsuit against the government. The plaintiffs 
alleged that the government was responsible for the deaths of Davidians in the 
compound. The trial concluded in July 2000. After two hours of deliberation, the 


jury found against the plaintiffs.7°° 


During 1999 John Danforth, the former US senator, conducted an independent 
investigation of the Waco Davidian standoff. After conducting ten months of 
interviews with about nine hundred witnesses and examining more than 2.3 
million pages of documents, Danforth said with “100 percent certainty” that the 
FBI didn’t start the fire. He further stated, “There are no doubts in my mind,” 


and concluded, “The blame rests squarely on the shoulders of David Koresh.”72! 


Since the Waco Davidian standoff and through other standoffs with cultlike 
groups, authorities have learned and employed more nuanced strategies. The 
specific dynamics in cults make such special consideration necessary. Cult 
followers represent a unique and different mindset apart from common 
criminals, terrorists, or both. 


1994—Luc Joret and the Solar Temple Suicides 


Some academics and others have attempted to blame the government, cult 
critics, and former cult members for tragedies like Jonestown and Waco. They 
have opined that if cult groups were just left alone, there would be no such 
tragedies. History has repeatedly proved this theory wrong. 


In October 1994 an obscure cult with members in Canada, France, and 
Switzerland became committed to self-extermination despite the fact that no one 
was “persecuting” or investigating them. Fifty-three members of a group known 
as the Solar Temple were found dead at two locations in Switzerland near 
Geneva. Almost all had been shot in the head (some shot as many as eight 
times), and others had been repeatedly stabbed. An elaborate system had been 
designed and set in place to subsequently burn all their remains. Twenty-two 
bodies were found at one Swiss site and twenty-five at another. Those dead 
included at least five children.28* As authorities uncovered the charred remains 
of the cultists in Europe, five more dead devotees of the group were found in 
Canada forty-five miles from Montreal. This discovery included a Swiss man, 
his British wife, and their three-month-old son. 


Luc Joret, a forty-six-year-old self-styled guru and supposed homeopathic 
healer, led the Solar Temple. He lectured about his various theories concerning 
nutrition and parenting. Joret, like David Koresh, told his followers about a 
coming apocalypse. He explained that this would occur through environmental 


disasters and that only the elect would survive.7®° 


Joret was born in the Belgian Congo, now known as Zaire. He immigrated to 
Brussels in the 1970s to study acupuncture and homeopathy; later he joined a 
French group called Reformed Catholicism. The group’s leader was a former 
Nazi Gestapo officer. The group practiced an eclectic mix of yoga and alchemy, 
suffused with supposed, arcane Christian rituals. After the leader died in 1981, 
Joret took over and set up a network of clubs to attract and recruit new 
members.*** Joret publicly urged his followers to stockpile weapons. Originally 
the group was based in Canada. In 1993, however, Joret fled Canada after 
pleading guilty to charges of attempting to illegally obtain guns with 
silencers.*®° 


Under the influence of Joret, the group’s adherents came to believe in what they 
called “death voyages,” which would supposedly allow them to be reborn on a 


star named Sirius.2°° 


Luc Joret and Joseph Di Mambro, a prominent member of the group, lived 
lavishly and may have gathered a fortune of as much as $93 million from their 
followers’ surrendered assets. Di Mambro’s final words stated that he had 
simply “decide[d] to leave this terrestrial plane.”?°” Luc Joret’s body was 
identified along with the bodies of other Solar Temple members in Switzerland. 


After the initial round of Solar Temple suicides in Europe and Canada, the death 
toll of the group continued to climb. In 1995 there were sixteen Solar Temple- 
related suicides in France. During March 1997 five more remaining devotees 
committed suicide at a retreat near Quebec City in Canada.*°° By 1999 seventy- 
four deaths were linked to the Solar Temple. 


In early 1998 Spanish police arrested a German psychologist reportedly only 
hours before she allegedly planned another group suicide involving twenty-nine 
of her followers. This group included twenty-eight Germans, who were located 
in the Canary Islands. The group was believed to be an offshoot of the Solar 


Temple.?°9 


In January 2002 Switzerland opened a public information center exclusively 
focused on religious cults. This was done largely in response to the Solar Temple 
members who had died in Switzerland.?°? Gérard Ramseyer, Geneva’s cantonal 
justice minister, said, “Those seventy-four coffins, especially the eleven 
children’s coffins, are still fresh in my mind.”*°! Geneva’s justice department 
estimates that there are between 150 and 180 fringe religious groups in French- 
speaking Switzerland. The center helps cult victims and generally educates the 
public.*9* 


1997—Marshall Applewhite and the Heaven’s Gate Suicides 


In March 1997 thirty-nine people, twenty-one women and eighteen men, were 
found dead at a mansion in the exclusive neighborhood of Rancho Santa Fe near 


San Diego in the United States. They ranged in age from twenty-six to seventy- 
two and came from nine different US states. The thirty-nine bodies were 


identified as members of a cult group known as Heaven’s Gate.*?° 


Again, like the Solar Temple, the small group had not been subjected to intense 
scrutiny or what some might label “persecution”; rather it had remained 
relatively obscure and unnoticed. 


The bodies of the cult members were found dispersed in the mansion on cots and 
mattresses. All but two had shrouds of purple covering their heads and 
shoulders. Most had died of suffocation, induced by plastic bags placed over 
their heads after they took a concoction of phenobarbital and alcohol. Found 
among the dead was Marshall Herff Applewhite, the sixty-five-year-old leader 
of the group. 


Applewhite had a troubled history. In 1970 he checked himself into a psychiatric 
hospital after hearing voices. He also hoped to find a cure for his “homosexual 
urges.”*°4 Marshall Applewhite never resolved his mental illness. After 
discontinuing his psychiatric treatment, Applewhite had himself castrated, it 
appears in an effort to resolve his sexual conflicts. Videotapes of Applewhite’s 
final statements were shown to Louis Jolyon West, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. West concluded that the tapes 
demonstrated Applewhite was “delusional, sexually repressed and suffering 
from clinical paranoia.”*?° 


Applewhite taught his followers that he was a messenger from an “Evolutionary 
Kingdom Level Above Human.” He claimed that periodically this higher 
kingdom sent messengers to earth and that one such previous visitor was Jesus. 
Applewhite believed he had once been Jesus in an “away team” and had been 
“incarnated again in...[a] mature (adult) [body] that had been picked and 
prepped for [his] current mission.” He advised his followers that if they studied 
with him, he would become their pivotal link to this higher level. He said that 
only through him would it be possible for them to eventually evolve and shed 
their human “containers,” which were only temporary “vehicles” for this 
supposed journey. 


Applewhite’s group evolved over the years, beginning in the 1970s. The group 
was known by successive names including The Two (Applewhite and his 
platonic companion, Bonnie Nettles), Human Individual Metamorphosis (HIM), 
Te and Do (Nettles was Te, and Applewhite was Do), and then Total 
Overcomers Anonymous.*”° Finally, Applewhite chose the name Heaven’s Gate. 


Applewhite required his “class” to give up virtually everything. This included 
their families, friends, and sex. Five of his male followers also had themselves 
surgically castrated, following their leader’s example. Members of Applewhite’s 
“crew” surrendered and renounced all their worldly possessions. They were told 
that they must overcome and do battle spiritually with dark forces known as the 
“Luciferians” and those they influenced. Luciferians became a negative label 
that could be applied to anyone or anything outside the group Applewhite saw as 
negative or threatening. 


Through a process of rigid regimentation, Applewhite was able to ultimately 
purge his followers of their individuality and influence them to fully accept and 
embrace his teachings. Members also often suffered from sleep deprivation 
through a schedule of periodic prayers that punctuated the night. They ate the 
same food, called “formulas,” at the same hours, which were referred to as “fuel 
for the vehicle.” They all had the same haircuts and wore identical clothing. 
Their uniform appearance often included gloves, which they seemingly used to 
avoid physical human contact, contamination, or both. Work was divided into 
twelve-minute intervals indicated by audible beeps. They were also given new 
names, which further broke down their sense of individual identity and 
connection to their past lives. Applewhite also controlled information; his 
followers weren’t allowed to watch television or read anything by choice. Rather 
they were given lists of designated literature. Each member was assigned a 
partner and encouraged to travel in pairs. One former devotee recalled that this 
step was an important facet of group control “to keep [members] in the mindset. 
The partner was there, if [a member was] falling out of what [he or she] had to 
do, so [he or she] wouldn’t fall out. It was part of the mind control.”??’ 
Communication was at times limited to simply saying, “Yes,” “No,” or “I don’t 
know.”°8 This process persisted to the end. All cult members ordered exactly 
the same last meal and ended their lives almost completely alike in virtually 
every detail. °° 


According to Marshall Applewhite the world was merely a “stepping stone” to 
“the true Kingdom of God.” He said planet Earth was about to be “recycled” or 
“spaded under” because its inhabitants had refused to evolve according to 
Applewhite’s prescribed process. Only those bound together through his 
teachings could survive the coming end by traveling to the next level with 
him.°°° The group’s suicide might seem logical in this mindset, since 
Applewhite insisted that “the Truth can be retained only as one is physically 
connected with the Next Level, through an Older Member.”°°! Therefore, 
without Applewhite there was no assured hope of transition to the next 
“Evolutionary Level.” When he elected to die, his followers were thus obliged to 
do likewise. Death was the only sure way they could retain “The Truth” and 
move through the final necessary step to enter “the true Kingdom of God.” 


2001—Elizabeth Smart Kidnapping 


On June 5, 2002, Elizabeth Smart was kidnapped a at knifepoint from her home 
in Salt Lake City. The fourteen-year-old girl was missing for nine months.°°7 
Police later found her walking along a road in a suburb of Salt Lake City with 
two adults on March 12, 2003. The story that emerged would prove to be eerily 
reminiscent of the saga of Patty Hearst. Hearst’s attorney J. Albert Johnson 
observed that his former client “underwent the very same brutal ordeal as 
Elizabeth Smart.”°°° 


Elizabeth Smart was one of six children within a wealthy, tightly knit Mormon 
family. Her father, Ed Smart, was in the midst of remodeling the family home 
when he hired a drifter named Brian Mitchell as a handyman. Mitchell, an 
excommunicated Mormon and self-proclaimed “prophet,” called himself 
Emmanuel. Mitchell became fixated on Elizabeth Smart as his next “wife.” 
Already enthralled with the erratic homeless man was the woman who would 


become Smart’s surrogate mother, Wanda Barzee.>”4 


After Brian Mitchell abducted her, Elizabeth Smart was held captive in isolation. 
Mitchell threatened the girl’s life and the lives of the Smart family; he also raped 
her.°°> At the end of this reign of terror, a strange metamorphosis occurred. 
Smart, like Patty Hearst, took on a new identity and completely submitted to 
Brian Mitchell. 


At first when police confronted Smart, she repeatedly denied her identity and 
said her name was “Augustine.” She also told officers that the two adults with 
her were her parents. When police insisted that she was Elizabeth Smart, the girl 
responded eerily in stilted, seemingly biblical verbiage. “Thou sayest,” she said, 
apparently denying her own name.°°° Robert W. Butterworth, a California 
psychologist, said, “They were well along in stripping away her identity. She 
was dressing differently, hearing nothing but their pseudo-religious talk. It was 
very much like the Taliban in Afghanistan.”°°7 


In the months before her rescue, various witnesses saw Elizabeth Smart, veiled 
and in a white robe resembling a hospital gown, with Brian Mitchell and Wanda 
Barzee at a party. A photographer named Dan Groeder took pictures of the odd 
trio. He said, “She could have just walked away or said something. She 


definitely had the opportunity to walk away.”°°8 


On numerous occasions Mitchell, Barzee, and Smart were seen walking together 
in public, eating together at a restaurant, and entering stores. They also stayed at 
the apartment of a Mitchell acquaintance for a week. At no time did Smart make 
any effort to get help. One witness told the press, “He must have really done a 


job on her, because all she would have had to do was to say her name.”°°9 


After his daughter’s rescue, Ed Smart concluded, “I can just tell that he did an 
absolute brainwashing job on her.”*!? Her grandfather, Charles Smart, a retired 
surgeon, explained, “She had no ability to control her life” and “was completely 
controlled by Emmanuel [Mitchell].”°!" 


After the rescue of Elizabeth Smart, Patty Hearst commented in an interview that 
she could easily empathize with the teenager. Hearst said, “You come to a point 
where you believe any lie your abductor has told you. You don’t feel safe. You 
think that either you will be killed if you reach out to get help. You believe that 
your family will be killed. You’re not even thinking about trying to get help 
anymore. You’ve, in a way, given up. You have absorbed this new, you know, 
identity that they’ve given you. You’re just surviving. You’re not even doing 
that, really. You’re just living while everything else is going on around you.”?!* 


Elizabeth Smart recovered a and like Patty Hearst successfully moved on with 


her life. She testified in court against Brian Mitchell, describing her time with 
him as “nine months of hell.”*!° Confronting her former captor in court, Smart 
told Mitchell, “No matter what you do you will never affect me again.” She saw 
letting go of her hate as a meaningful component of her recovery. “It’s just not 
worth holding on to that kind of hate; it can ruin your life. Nine months of my 
life had been taken from me, and I wasn’t going to give them any more of my 
time,” she told the press.*!4 


Brian Mitchell was convicted of kidnapping and sentenced to life in prison. 
Mitchell’s accomplice, Wanda Barzee, received a fifteen-year prison term in a 
plea arrangement with prosecutors. She cooperated in their case against 


Mitchell.21° 


In 2012 twenty-four-year-old Elizabeth Smart married Matthew Gilmour in 
Hawaii. At the time the bride was a senior attending Brigham Young 


University.*!° 
2008—1 Mind Ministries and Child Abuse Death 


The remains of eighteen-month-old Javon Thompson were found in a suitcase 
behind a Philadelphia home in the spring of 2008. A religious cult, including the 
child’s mother, Ria Ramkissoon, had beaten and starved the baby to death. At 
the time of her son’s death in the spring of 2006, Ramkissoon was nineteen years 
old.?!” Baltimore police identified the cult group as 1 Mind Ministries, led by 
Toni Ellsberry, age forty, known to her followers as “Queen Antoinette.” 
Ramkissoon, Ellsberry, and three other members of the group were charged with 
first-degree murder. Ramkissoon was held in a psychiatric ward.?!® 


Ria Ramkissoon’s family insisted that the young woman was under undue 
influence. “She had no control over that situation at all,” stepfather Craig 
Newton said. Ramkissoon’s mother agreed. “My daughter was a victim, just like 
my grandson.”°! She explained that her daughter had been coerced. “The leader 
of the cult—Queen Antoinette—made the decision. She was the one that said, 
‘Do not feed him,’ and would beat Javon and put him in a back room.” 
According to her mother, Ria Ramkissoon had undergone a_ radical 
transformation. Once “a lively, jolly person,” she had changed to “an empty 


shell.” Family communication became largely nonexistent for two years.°7° 


Describing her daughter as “brainwashed,” Ramkissoon’s mother said after her 
arrest, “I was shocked. I didn’t even recognize her voice...It’s not the same 


person.”°*! 


The group 1 Mind Ministries never had more than a dozen members.°** And like 
MOVE of Philadelphia, the cult lived in a single residence. At times the 
behavior of the group drew the attention of neighbors. Nearby residents in West 
Baltimore reportedly complained about “shouting and screaming” coming from 
the home. “You’d hear it in the middle of the night—loud noises and chanting. 
They were real strange—they’d wear all white or camouflage and talk about 
demons and devils all the time. People just left them alone,” one neighbor 
said.°*9 


Danielle Smith, a former member of 1 Mind Ministries, testified at trial during 
2010, “Queen Antoinette made people believe that [living with her] would be a 
better situation for you. She just said that God spoke to her and told her how to 
live in her household.” The prescribed rules included fasting and only wearing 
the colors tan, blue, or white. Smith too was cut off from her family, and Queen 
Antoinette turned her against them. Smith was told that they didn’t properly 
follow the Bible and that her mother was a “witch.” Danielle Smith was also not 
allowed to be alone with “outsiders.” Antoinette also didn’t need “to abide by 
certain laws of the land,” Smith testified, because as a “Queen” she was 


accountable only to God.°*4 


Queen Antoinette ordered the starvation of Javon Thompson because the child 
reportedly failed to say “amen” after meals. “His body got weaker, he got 
thinner, his lips got dry...Everybody saw him,” Ramkissoon testified. But no 
one helped Javon Thompson because Antoinette forbade it, prosecutors said.°*° 
Subsequent to the little boy’s death, the cult leader told her followers to pray, 
and Javon Thompson would be resurrected. But when the child’s body began to 
decompose, she decided that his remains would be moved and hidden.**° 


Maryland prosecutors didn’t see Ria Ramkissoon as a murderer. Instead, they 
understood that she was a victim, as her mother described. A plea from 
Ramkissoon was agreed on in exchange for her testimony against cult members. 


Ria Ramkissoon pled guilty to one count of child abuse resulting in death, with 
the understanding that she would receive a sentence of probation. According to 
that agreement, if her son, Javon, did rise from the dead, she would withdraw her 
plea. Her attorney, Steven D. Silverman, told the press, “This is something that 
she absolutely insisted upon, and this is indicative of the fact that she is still 
brainwashed, still a victim of this cult,’ he said. “Until she’s deprogrammed, 
she’s not going to think any differently.”°*” As a condition of Ramkissoon’s 
probation, prosecutors required that she submit to treatment, including sessions 
with an expert on cult behavior.°78 


Cult leader Toni Ellsberry, known as Queen Antoinette, was sentenced to fifty 
years in prison. Her daughter, Trevia Williams, and another cult member, 
Marcus Cobbs, were sentenced to twenty-five years for second-degree murder 
and child abuse, with all but fifteen years suspended. The judge said they 


showed no remorse in court.°22 


Ria Ramkissoon spent months in a faith-based residential treatment center per 
the terms of her probation. Her lawyer said, “She’s come to realize that she was 
misled.” The judge commended Ramkissoon for making “great strides” and 
hoped she would “be one of our few true success stories.”°°? In 2011 Ria 
Ramkissoon explained in an interview that she had once feared eternal 
damnation if she didn’t obey Antoinette. “Those were the fears that I dealt with, 
no matter how ridiculous they may be to somebody else,” she said. Commenting 
about her son’s suffering and death, she told the press, “It is difficult, because I 


don’t think it’s settled, fully, the weight of what was lost.”??! 
2010—Mohan Singh, Sexual Predator and Rapist 


Michael Lyons used the name Mohan Singh and claimed to be a spiritual man 
focused on helping people. He said he was a trained “naturopathic” healer, 
whom celebrities often sought out. He said he was “chiropractor to the Queen” 
and an osteopath who treated the Dalai Lama of Tibet. But authorities described 
Lyons as a sexual predator who mesmerized and exploited women, creating an 
international cult composed of female followers who treated him “like a god.” 
Lyons may have attacked hundreds of women before British police finally 


arrested him.°°2 


In 2010 a London court sentenced Michael Lyons to seven years in prison for 
raping one woman and three more years of confinement, to run consecutively, 
for assaulting another. The court also heard the testimonies of five women, 
whom Lyons had raped in the United States.°°° Prosecutor Philip Katz described 
Lyons as a “sexual predator masquerading as a guru and a healer,” someone who 
seemed “charismatic, charming and reassuring” but was in fact “controlling, 
aggressive and sinister.”°°4 


The counterfeit guru convinced his followers that he could cure cancer, and the 
women who followed Lyons lavished gifts and cash on him. He lived in a 
luxurious penthouse apartment in North London, liked to wear expensive, 
flowing robes, and was driven around in vehicles made by Bentley, Mercedes, 
and Roll-Royce. Lyons jetted around the world, visiting Miami, Paris, and India, 
methodically creating a network of women who would do his bidding. His 
female followers, called “The Friends of Mohan,” would recruit or lure other 
women, whom the guru would then abuse. “It is about psychological and 
emotional control, brainwashing and isolation from families,” investigating 


officer Detective Sergeant Nick Giles explained.?”° 


Lyons’s exaggerated persona was a cover for humble beginnings. He was born 
in Jamaica, and his parents moved to England in the 1960s. Lyons grew up in a 
poor neighborhood in Manchester. He began his group, The Friends of Mohan, 
while visiting India during the 1980s. The self-styled guru started frequenting 
gyms and yoga studios, promoting himself as a practitioner of “alternative 
therapies.” “His victims [tended] to be highly intelligent with an interest in 
spirituality, but at a point in their life where they are searching for answers,” 


Detective Giles said.°2° 


The guru also reportedly used such methods as sleep deprivation as well as 


psychological and peer pressure to persuade women to obey him.*?” The women 
Lyons raped were alternately told that he would somehow enlighten them with 
his “organic penis” or that he was “feeling” their “energy pulse” and that this 


behavior was “unblocking” their “chakras.”°°? Some of the women suspected 
they were drugged.*°? 


Women who followed Lyons were deeply devoted. New initiates were 


“smothered in attention.”°4? Many contributed substantially to their guru’s cash 
revenue, often paying as much as [$625.00] a month into his personal bank 
account. Detective Giles told reporters, “When he was first charged the 
movement managed to put up his [$468,300.00] bail incredibly quickly.”°*! One 
die-hard devotee even testified in his defense at trial despite the fact that her 
parents strongly opposed the guru and had cooperated with the prosecution.*47 


After appearing in court as a witness for the prosecution, one of Michael Lyons’s 
victims told the press, “It was an incredibly liberating experience. Looking at 
him in court I felt disgusted by him. I can’t believe that a master manipulator 
like him walked the streets for so long and I’m just glad that he will no longer be 
able to take advantage of other vulnerable people.” 


2012—Faith Healing Deaths 


During 2012 there were multiple criminal convictions in the United States tied to 
the deaths of minor children due to medical neglect. This focused public 
attention on the faith healing beliefs of certain small religious groups and 
somewhat larger but not widely known churches. 


In May 2012 Jacqueline Crank and her “spiritual father,” Ariel Ben Sherman, 
were found guilty of misdemeanor neglect resulting from the 2002 death of 
Crank’s fifteen-year-old daughter, Jessica. Under Sherman’s influence Crank 
decided not to pursue medical treatment for a growing tumor in her daughter’s 
shoulder. By the time authorities intervened, it was too late to help the girl. The 
conviction of the pair occurred only after years of legal wrangling and 
proceedings in the state of Tennessee. Tennessee law allows parents to choose 
between faith and medicine, even in a medical emergency. The law, however, 
states that their faith must be a “recognized church or denomination.”°*? 
Apparently Crank’s mentor, Sherman, didn’t meet this criterion. Instead, he led a 
very small group that included the Cranks and about six other members. They 
lived together in a six-bedroom house. After their conviction Crank and Sherman 
were sentenced to probation, but despite this they both promised to appeal the 
court decision.2“4 


Ariel Ben Sherman had a history of legal troubles. The itinerant preacher 


previously led a religious commune in Oregon during the 1980s. He was charged 
in Oregon with five counts of child abuse but fled prosecution.**° 


Susan Grady of Oklahoma didn’t find refuge in any special provision under the 
law as Jacqueline Crank did. In 1983 the Oklahoma state legislature specifically 
ended the use of religious faith as a defense in the event of a child’s death due to 
medical neglect.*4° In May 2012 Grady was found guilty of second-degree 
manslaughter in the death of her son, Aaron. The nine-year-old boy died in 2009 
of complications from diabetes. Grady is a member of a controversial religious 
group known as the General Assembly Church of the First Born. The group has 
a long history of legal problems due to its beliefs about modern medicine. Susan 
Grady didn’t receive probation. Instead she was sentenced to two and a half 
years in prison.*47 


The General Assembly Church of the First Born reportedly has no ministers*“® 
and is instead led by elders. Tom Nation, a fourth-generation elder of the group, 
has characterized its legal troubles as “persecution.” “The people that lift their 
voice and persecute you the most are the people that don’t know nothing about 
you...Maybe some of them would stone us if they thought they had a chance,” 
he told the press.*“? The group’s faith healing practices are reportedly “rooted in 
[the] elders’ interpretation of specific Bible verses.”°°° And they rely on the 
New Testament portion of James 5:12—16, which reads in part, “Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” This biblical recitation 
doesn’t explicitly prohibit medical care, but according to Nation, those who visit 
doctors are wrong. “As far as we’re concerned, they’re in violation of the word 
of the Lord... They’re going to have to answer for it,” he said.*°! Susan Grady 
seemingly agreed. She chose to disobey the law rather than her elder’s teaching. 


In October 2011 Dale and Shannon Hickman were sentenced to six years in 
prison for second-degree manslaughter. It was the harshest sentence yet doled 
out regarding medical neglect connected to faith healing beliefs. The Hickmans, 
both members of a group known as the Followers of Christ, were criminally 
convicted for the death of their infant son, David. The boy was born prematurely 
with underdeveloped lungs but almost certainly would have survived if he had 
been taken to a hospital. Relying instead on their faith, the parents allowed the 


baby to suffer and die. In 2011 Oregon, like Oklahoma, eliminated its legal 
exemption providing for a faith healing defense. Commenting on the couple’s 
sentence, Robert D. Herndon, the presiding judge, said, “This is a sentence you 
have justly earned...a modest penalty for causing the death of a vulnerable 
person... This was so preventable.”?°7 


Walter White, known as a powerful, charismatic preacher, established the 
Followers of Christ. White’s followers considered him to be an absolute 
authority and “apostle.” “Walter became a Christlike figure...People believed 
the only way to get to God was through Walter White,” a former member once 
told the press.°°? White was criticized for his use of intimidation. The preacher 
was known to rebuke people from the pulpit, and he frequently created fear 
through predictions about the end of the world. White created what some called 
a “cultlike” environment.*°* The fiery preacher died in 1969, but critics say 
“cultlike pressures” within the twelve-hundred-member group still persist. The 
Followers of Christ, like General Assembly Church of the First Born, is now led 
by elders. The group can be seen as socially isolated, largely living apart from 
outsiders and shunning defectors. Leroy Worthington, a lifetime member 
ostracized for expressing dissenting views, told the press, “I know there is a cult 
in this church.” Terry Gustafson, the Clackamas County district attorney, 
described the mentality of the group. He said, “They think the world is out to 
destroy the church...This is what Walter [White] predicted.”°°° 


Together, the Followers of Christ and the General Assembly Church of the First 
Born are responsible for more minor children dying due to medical neglect in 
recent history than any other similar groups in the United States.*°° Historically, 
though, within the United States there have been other religious groups 
responsible for many needless deaths, notably Faith Assembly in Indiana, led by 
Hobart E. Freeman. Faith Assembly, which once included approximately as 
many as two thousand members, was deemed responsible for ninety deaths in 
eight states. These deaths included mostly children and women in childbirth.°°’ 
In 1984 Freeman was criminally indicted on conspiracy charges for encouraging 
parents to deny their children medical care. He died of congestive heart failure 
and bronchial pneumonia before the case went to trial.2°? Without Freeman, 
Faith Assembly, which was often called a “cult,”°°? disintegrated and faded 
away. 


Another purported cult historically linked to the issue of medical neglect is 
Meade Ministries, also known as End Times Ministries led by Charles Meade. 
Meade was once closely associated with Hobart Freeman, who influenced his 
faith healing beliefs. But the two preachers parted ways in 1984.7°° Much like 
the other dominating leaders discussed, Meade had a long list of prohibited evils 
including TV, chewing gum, earrings, and Dr. Seuss books. Most notably he 
preached that sickness was “the work of the devil” to be healed by faith rather 
than by doctors.?°! 


Joni Cutler, a former member of Meade Ministries, delivered her daughters at 
home according to Meade’s teachings. But due to complications and the ministry 
directive against doctors, one of Cutler’s babies died.*°* It was a breach birth, 
and the infant struggled for two days. “Libby quit breathing again and turned 
blue...We needed help, but I could hardly get out of bed,” Cutler recounted in a 
press interview. Her mother-in-law suggested medical help, and she agreed but 
was overruled. “They told me if you think like that, that’s what could kill her,” 
Cutler said. The autopsy report stated that the cause of death was “pneumonia.” 
Her daughter would have had a 99 percent chance of survival if she had been 
brought to a hospital.2 


Cutler later divorced her husband and left Meade Ministries in Florida. She 
moved with her four remaining daughters back to South Dakota, where she 
completed law school and was later elected a state senator. Joni Cutler received 
an award in 1990 for helping her state become the first to eliminate religious 
immunity laws concerning medical neglect.°°* Cutler recalled in an interview, 
“For 10 years I did everything they told me to do...I lost the ability to think 
critically for myself. I had no idea that something that looks so much like a 
church could be so cultlike.”°°° 


Charles Meade died in 2010 at the age of ninety-three.°°° Meade Ministries 
subsequently changed its name to Mountaintop Ministries Worldwide Inc. 


Rhode Island pediatrician Dr. Seth Asser published a study of the deaths of 172 
children due to what he called “religion-based medical neglect.” According to 
that study, 140 of the children had a 90 percent chance of survival, while 18 
others had a 50 percent chance of survival if they had received proper medical 


care. “Most were ordinary illnesses that no one dies from—appendicitis, 
pneumonia...And many of them died slow, horrible deaths, without the benefit 
of [pain-relief] medicine,” Asser said.°°’ Child advocate Rita Swan worked with 
Asser on the study project. Swan left Christian Science, a church known for its 
faith healing beliefs, after her youngest son died without medical attention while 
a Christian Science practitioner prayed over him. Swan explained, “We’re not 
against prayer...Parents have a right to pray for divine healing. But when parents 
see the situation is critical, they have a responsibility to seek medical help in 
addition to prayer.” 


CHAPTER 3 


FAMILY CULTS 


Some small cults can largely comprise the members of a single family or 
blended family led by an all-powerful—usually patriarchal—figure. In the book 
Captive Hearts, Captive Minds, Madeleine Tobias and Janja Lalich explain, “In 
addition to the larger, more publicized cults, there are...’family cults,’ where the 
head of the family uses deceptive and coercive persuasion and control 
techniques.”°°° The bonds within this particular type of cult are quite strong, 
strengthened by loyalty that is expected through family ties. Children raised 
within such an environment may know of no other life, and for this reason they 
accept without question what the outside world would regard as bizarre 
behavior. The following historical examples of family cults illustrate these 
points. 


Within such closely tied family groups, the so-called DDD syndrome may 
develop, which summarizes a cultic situation that includes “debility, dependency 
and dread.” A publication of the American Sociological Association first 
described this syndrome.°© Psychologist Michael Langone later adapted DDD 
for the American Family Foundation (AFF), now known as the International 
Cultic Studies Association (ICSA). Langone witnessed the additional factor of 
deception in the recruitment practices of some cults as well, so he included 
deception in his adapted version of DDD.?”° 


In family cults a combination of deception, control of the environment, and 
socialization may debilitate those victimized. This is enforced through stringent 
rules and relative isolation. That is, those held within a family cult environment 
are expected to express dutiful submission and commitment to parental 
authority. Langone described people in destructive cults as “vulnerable” and 
influenced by authority figures who deceptively appeared to be both 


“benevolent” and beneficial. This role of authority, when assumed by a parent, 
can be particularly deceptive and debilitating to children. 


Through varying degrees of relative isolation, members of family cults come to 
depend on the leader of the group, usually a father figure, who essentially 
becomes their sole source of confirmation or validation. Langone, explaining the 
wider context of destructive cults, says, “Because by definition the group is 
always right,” the seemingly logical result is that any “‘negative’ thinking is 
unacceptable” and within a family cult functionally inexcusable. 


It is within this environment, contained by absolutes, that whenever or whatever 
failures occur, they cannot be attributed to the leader. The members of family 
cults must therefore learn to suppress their “doubts and criticisms.” They inhabit 
a world of shame and submission where their leader is “actively encouraging 


escalating dependency.”°?”! 


Status within the family cult is contingent on agreement with a form of “black 
and white” thinking that allows little, if any, room for ambiguity. As psychiatrist 
Robert Jay Lifton noted, within such an environment, “nothing human is 
immune from the flood of stern moral judgments. All ‘taints’ and ‘poisons’ 
which contribute to the existing state of impurity must be searched out and 
eliminated.”°’* As Langone elaborates about the wider world of destructive 
cults, there is an ongoing “subtle undermining” of self-esteem. And the group 
may also strengthen and/or sustain dependence by “threatening or inflicting 
punishment.”°7? 


It is the dread of disequilibrium, physical punishment, or some imagined terrible 
future retribution that often further solidifies control within a family cult. As 
Langone generally concludes concerning deceptive cults, “The result of this 
process, when carried to its consummation, is a person who proclaims great 


happiness but hides great suffering.”°”* 


The following historical examples of family cults offer vivid illustrations of this 
suffering, which people often endure silently and mainstream society doesn’t 
readily see. 


2002—Winnfred Everett Wright Murders 


In February 2002 a man and four women faced criminal charges connected to 
the death of a nineteen-month-old boy due to malnutrition. The four adults lived 
with thirteen children in a small house near San Francisco. DNA tests 
subsequently proved that the man, Winnfred Everett Wright, forty-five, had 


fathered all the children.?”° 


Wright and three of the women were indicted for second-degree murder. All five 
were also charged with involuntary manslaughter and child endangerment. The 
remaining children, ages eight months to sixteen years, were placed in foster 
care and “treated for varying degrees of malnutrition and neglect,” Fred 
Marziano, the Marin County sheriff detective, told the press.°” 


The adults and children involved were described as a “cultlike family” ruled 
over by Wright, who manipulated “the bible’s Book of Revelations or 
astrological charts” as a means of influence. He also reportedly “used a mixture 
of charm and psychological coercion to make the women stay.” Drugs evidently 
played a role in the situation.*”’ Wright simply referred to the women and 
children he dominated as “The Family.”°”® 


Psychologist Margaret Singer interviewed the mother of the dead child at the 
request of police. “What I found strange about it, it was not a great big deal to 
her,” she said. Singer explained that Wright, an African-American, used “white 
guilt” to manipulate the women, who were Caucasians. “They [were told by 
Wright that they] had karma they had to work off because white men had been 
so cruel down through the ages to black men, that white women should come, 
live with him, take care of him, minister to him.” Singer compared Wright to 


Charles Manson, calling his family a “cult based on conceit.”°”? 


Wright had a “Book of Rules,” and if those rules were somehow broken, he 
expected “the kids to be ceremoniously whipped with belts and force-fed spicy 
jalapeno peppers.” One little girl was reportedly “tied to a playpen for two weeks 
when, during an enforced fast” she ate something. At times “the children’s 
mouths were taped shut for violating the ‘rules.’” °°° Punishable infractions 
included “sneaking food” or “answering the front door of their home.”?°! 


A consulting psychologist who saw one of the women said the woman “suffered 
psychological regression and dependence” but was “ready to begin the 
therapeutic process necessary to rebuild her psychological stability.” The women 
seemed to improve once they were removed from Wright’s influence and 
control.?°* Two women from the Wright group requested that a judge allow 
them to be temporarily released for treatment at Wellspring Retreat in Albany, 
Ohio. Wellspring is a licensed mental health facility specifically focused on the 
treatment and recovery process of former cult members. The judge granted bail 
and release for one of the women to receive care at Wellspring.°°° 


Winnfred Wright was sentenced to sixteen years and eight months in prison, 
which was the maximum allowed under his “plea deal” with prosecutors. 


But the judge was lenient regarding the women Wright had influenced. One 
woman received a ten-year prison sentence, which was four years less than the 
maximum allowed. Another received seven years and four months, also about 
four years below the maximum. One of the Wright women died from leukemia 


while in custody. One had her charges dismissed.°°4 


When the last woman from the Wright family was sentenced, she addressed the 
court and said, “Mind control is a reality.” She also expressed “great sorrow” 
over the harm done to the children and said she would be “ashamed the rest of 
her life.”°°° 


The Wright women were granted parole in 2005 and 2007. 


Winnfred Wright was granted closely supervised parole in November 2010. One 
of his children specifically requested that Wright not be paroled in the Marin 
County area near family members. That request was granted, and Wright was 
specifically required to serve his supervised parole four hundred miles away.°°° 


2004—Marcus Wesson Murders 


On March 12, 2004, the worst mass murder in the history of Fresno, California, 
occurred. Nine bodies were found. Three of the victims were toddlers, four were 


children younger than nine, one a teenage girl, and one was a twenty-four-year- 
old woman. All were found shot dead.*°®” Charged with murder was Marcus 
Wesson, the fifty-seven-year-old patriarch of a family “cult” and “master 
manipulator.”°°8 


Wesson taught his family he was “God’s messenger” and that the “end times” 
were “close at hand.” The family was reportedly heavily “indoctrinated by 
Marcus Wesson’s ‘bastardization’ of religion.” Wesson wrote his own version of 
the Bible, and he insisted on daily “bible studies.”°°° The Wesson family 
included seventeen children, seven nieces and nephews. A stern disciplinarian, 
Marcus Wesson dictated everything, including diet, dress, and home schooling. 
He didn’t have a regular job but instead managed whatever money those in his 
household earned. 


According to Wesson’s son Dorian his father was “psychotic, delusional and 
narcissistic.” Another son Adrian said, “He was God. That’s just the way it 
was.” Punishments were often brutal. One of Wesson’s children recalled being 
beaten with wire for twenty minutes for simply sneaking a spoonful of peanut 
butter. “It felt like being in a prison. Very depressing—like, hopeless. And you 
felt trapped...nowhere to go,” his daughter Gypsy Wesson told ABC News.°”° In 
private, individual conversations Wesson convinced each of his daughters that 
the Bible mandated incest.*?! He fathered eighteen children with seven women, 
including his daughters and nieces. At times Wesson fed his family from trash 
cans, while he ate hamburgers and junk food.?% 


Born in Kansas, Marcus Wesson, was raised by a “devout Seventh-day 
Adventist” mother and “alcoholic father.” His family wandered from state to 
state, moving from Missouri to Kansas, to Indiana, to California, and then to 
Washington.**° Wesson served in the army during the Vietnam War as an 
ambulance driver in Europe. He returned to the United States in 1968. In 1971 
he moved into the home of single mother Rosemary Solorio in San Jose, 
California. Solorio had children, and one of her daughters, Elizabeth Solorio, 
married Wesson during 1974. He was twenty-seven, and she was fifteen. By the 
1980s Marcus and Elizabeth Wesson had a family of nine children.*°* At various 
times the family lived in a tent, on a boat, on a bus, and on “bare land,” 
according to court documents. In 1981 Wesson managed to buy a home with a 


loan of $60,000. In 1990 he was convicted of welfare fraud and perjury.°% The 
family occupied a succession of homes purchased by various family 
members.°”° 


Wesson began to sexually touch his daughters when they were eight and nine 
years old. “I didn’t know anything else and I thought it was all right,” Kiani 
Wesson told ABC News. “Such was his control over their minds that he could 
even send them out into the world and they didn’t blow the whistle,’ commented 
psychiatrist Edward Hallowell, director of the Hallowell Centers in New York 


and Boston.°2” 


According to testimony in court, Wesson was fascinated with cult leader David 
Koresh. And like Koresh he often characterized the authorities as “Satan.”°?° 
Prophetically he warned his family that one day “the devil with a badge and a 
blue uniform would show up at their door.”°’? His response on that fateful day 
of reckoning was that death would be preferable to family separation.*° 


Despite these dark predictions and what Hallowell described as a “crucible of 
fear” that effectively debilitated family members, two of Wesson’s nieces 
managed to escape. But they left children behind. When they returned for their 
children, Wesson refused to give them up. The police were called, and when 
they arrived at the scene, Wesson seemed cooperative at first. However, after he 
disappeared into the house, the officers heard gunshots. It is believed that 
Marcus Wesson’s twenty-five-year-old daughter, Sebhrenah, fired the gun that 
killed her son, sister, nieces, and nephews. “I think that he had her take 


everybody, and then he took her life,” said Kiani Wesson, one of the mothers.7°! 


Marcus Wesson was charged with nine counts of murder and fourteen counts of 
sexually abusing his daughters and nieces. He was the father of all the murdered 
children. Some of the children were the result of incestuous relationships with 
his daughters. “They were exterminated, one after the other,” Lisa Gamoian, the 
prosecutor, said at Wesson’s trial in 2005. “In this family, he was Christ himself, 
the ultimate authority figure who determined life and death. But for his suicide 
pact, for his teachings, none of this would have happened,” Gamoian 
concluded.*° 


The jury found Marcus Wesson guilty on all counts. He was sentenced to death 
on June 27, 2005, and now resides on “death row” at San Quinton State Prison in 
California.4 


Surviving members of the Wesson family have struggled to heal from the years 
of manipulation and abuse they endured. Both of Wesson’s two nieces, Kiani 
and Gypsy, who lost their children in the mass murder, have new daughters. “It 
does get better...Counseling and talking to friends and loved ones helps,” Kiani 
Wesson said in a 2009 interview.7°4 


The house where Marcus Wesson molested and murdered his children stood 
abandoned and empty for years before it was finally demolished in 2006.*°° 


2004—The Trial of Karen Robidoux 


In 2004 Karen Robidoux was on trial in Massachusetts, charged with the second- 
degree murder of her baby boy, Samuel. The child was denied solid food for 
fifty-one days during 1999 and died before his first birthday. The suffering of 
Samuel Robidoux was demanded through a “leading,” supposedly a revelation 
“God” had given to his aunt, Michelle Mingo. 


Robidoux and Mingo belonged to an Attleboro religious group largely composed 
of Robidoux’s family members and their relations, known as “The Body,” which 
renounced modern medicine.*°° Mingo declared that her nephew, Samuel, must 
subsist only by being breast-fed, while her sister-in-law, Karen, consumed 
nothing more than almond milk. This was a punishment for her vanity. The 
young mother was then also pregnant, but she struggled to obey the dictates of 
the group. Charlotte E. Denton, a Department of Mental Health forensic 
psychologist, testified that Robidoux breast-feed Samuel every hour, twenty-four 
hours a day. However, the mother watched helplessly as her son deteriorated and 
died due to starvation.*0” 


The defendant’s lawyer, Joseph Krowski, explained that “evil” people around 
her had so controlled his client that she was incapable of saving her child. But 
Karen Robidoux‘s “vile, deranged, evil” father-in-law, Roland Robidoux, led the 
group. “It was about power. It was about mind control. It was about 


brainwashing,” Krowski said.4°° Psychologist Ronald Ebert examined Karen 
Robidoux through twelve meetings beginning in 2002. He testified in court that 
Robidoux believed that “if she wasn’t good, God would take her baby. She had 
to do what they told her to do.” Ebert concluded, “It’s my opinion that she was 
not able to leave the group.”409 


Robidoux was twenty-eight at the time of her trial. She had joined the group at 
the age of fourteen and was wed to Jacques Robidoux, the leader’s son. Karen 
Robidoux was described as successfully “deprogrammed” before her trial. 
According to press reports she “cut off all the group members” during her 
confinement. It was within this period that she was “deprogrammed.” Shortly 
before trial she reportedly “finally emerged from the fog of the brainwashing 
sect that swallowed 14 years of her life.” 


The leader of that sect, Roland Robidoux, was a door-to-door salesman who had 
left the Catholic Church after listening to sermons by Herbert W. Armstrong on 
his car radio. Armstrong was the founder of the Worldwide Church of God 
(WWCOG), a controversial group that has been called a “cult.”*!° After his 
radio conversion Robidoux attended WWCOG feasts and festivals with his wife 
and five children. In 1978 Robidoux left WWCOG, claiming God had called him 
to start his own church. His church was first named Church of God of Mansfield, 
later Church of God of Norton, and finally The Body, but it never had more than 
seventy members.*!! 


A former associate described Robidoux as the “sole authority” of his group and 
someone who was “not being questioned.” Robidoux “believed that he had the 
truth.” His truth was hard on his family, which became socially isolated. 
Robidoux wanted to control everything. He exercised “absolute power over his 
family,” said his former son-in-law, Dennis Mingo, who eventually left the 
group. One year he decided the family should eat only meat. The next year he 
ordered everyone to become vegetarians and then later to eat only organic food. 
The family always obeyed Robidoux’s edicts.*! 


Robidoux then discovered a book by Carol Balizet, a former nurse who claimed 
seven impure systems in the world: education, medicine, government, banking, 
schools, entertainment, and commerce. Balizet said true believers should never 


seek medical care and should give birth only at home. Her website stated, “No 
matter what the result, we must do what God says. We mustn’t fall into the trap 
of trying to figure out which choice will work best for us: God or the medical 
system. Our response to God must be based on obedience, not on outcome.”4!% 
Robidoux incorporated Balizet’s views into his own teachings. 


Roland Robidoux’s children then began to have their own “revelations.” His son, 
Jacques, who became an elder in the group, heard orders from God telling him to 
give up a business, so he shut it down. His daughter Michelle said God had 
forbidden eyeglasses. Later God supposedly forbade shorts, cosmetics, and 
photo albums. In November 1998, Jacques said God had commanded them to 
throw away their books. Members of the group eventually told relatives there 
would be no further communication. Roland Robidoux even ended contact with 
his eighty-four-year-old mother, who lived next door, after she dropped out of 
his group. Finally in March 1999, after her marriage to Dennis Mingo had fallen 
apart, Michelle Mingo received the ominous revelation concerning her nephew, 
Samuel. Karen Robidoux was told God was testing her. 


In 2004 a jury cleared Karen Robidoux of murder charges, but she was convicted 
of assault and battery for starving her son. The young woman was then 
sentenced to a prison term of two and a half years but was set free at the time of 
the verdict due to the time she had already spent in custody, primarily in a 
psychiatric hospital. After her release Karen Robidoux said, “I don’t think I 
could ever have true peace, because there is a hole in my heart that’s very 
big.”4!4 


Karen Robidoux’s husband, Jacques, was found guilty of first-degree murder 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment for his role in the death of their son, 
Samuel. He later appealed that conviction on the grounds that he too had been 
“brainwashed” and therefore “was not competent a at the time of his trial.”*!° 
However, his appeal was denied.*!® 


In 2004 Michelle Mingo pled guilty to being an accessory after the fact of 
assault and battery on a child. She was released after spending four years in 
jail.4"” 


After a lengthy illness Roland Robidoux died in 2006. He was never charged 
with any crime. Paul Walsh Jr., Bristol County district attorney, said state law in 
Massachusetts limited the responsibility of care concerning a child only to 


parents.*18 
2009—Jaycee Lee Dugard Kidnapping 


What might Elizabeth Smart’s life had been like if she had never been found? 
That question may be answered in part by the story of Jaycee Lee Dugard, which 
emerged during 2009. 


In June of 1991 eleven-year-old Jaycee Dugard was kidnapped while walking 
home from school on a neighborhood street in South Lake Tahoe, California. 
Her kidnapper was Phillip Garrido, a man already on parole for a rape and 
kidnapping conviction.*!° His previous victim, whom Garrido abducted in Las 
Vegas in 1976, described him as “a monster.”4° 


But unlike either Garrido’s last victim, who was soon rescued, or Elizabeth 
Smart, who was found after nine months, Jaycee Dugard was under her 
kidnapper’s control for eighteen years. Dugard was discovered living in the 
backyard of Phillip Garrido’s home in Antioch, California, east of San 
Francisco. And she was the mother of two children ages eleven and fifteen, 
whom Garrido had both fathered. The convicted rapist had created a family he 
completely controlled. Dugard and her children lived in a makeshift compound 
accessible through a maze of tarps and sheds. “All of the sheds had electricity by 
cords, rudimentary outhouse and shower, as if you were camping,” said Fred 


Kollar, El Dorado County sheriff.47! 


Jaycee Dugard’s formal education effectively ended at the time of her 
kidnapping. Dugard’s two daughters never attended school. A source close to the 
investigation told the press, “Some type of brainwashing clearly occurred.” 
Similar to the situation of Elizabeth Smart, Duggard seemed physically able to 
escape. “There were moments in the 18 years when she could have called 
attention to who she was. She hadn’t forgotten her real identity. In fact, she 
remembers a remarkable amount about her old life,” a source told the press. But 
like Elizabeth Smart and Patty Hearst, the same source attributed “mind games” 


as the cause of Dugard’s inaction and seeming inability to escape. “It sounds 
simplistic, but the real prison was her brain,” a source told reporters.**7 


Phillip Garrido, like Brian Mitchell, had a female accomplice. Her name was 
Nancy Bocanegra, and she married Phillip Garrido in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
when he was still an inmate in prison. Garrido served eleven years for the 
kidnapping and rape of his previous victim. He was released in 1988. Nancy 
Garrido was with her husband when he kidnapped Jaycee Dugard, and she was 
criminally charged like Wanda Barzee, Mitchell’s accomplice. Nancy Garrido 
was also a certified nurse assistant, which probably explains how Phillip Garrido 
managed to deliver two babies and provide some level of medical care for 
Dugard and her children, without seeing doctors.4*° Garrido’s brother, Ron, 
described Nancy Garrido as “a robot.” He said in an interview, “She would do 
anything he asked her to...It’s no different from [Charles] Manson.”474 


Many who knew Phillip Garrido gave him the nickname “creepy Phil,” but 
examining psychologists found him to be “very coherent.” He owned a print 
shop, where Jaycee Dugard and her children worked. Customers described the 
mother and daughters as “polite” and “well mannered,” though one customer 
commented, “Obviously, there was some brainwashing going on.” Dugard went 
by the name “Alissa,” and her two children were called “Angel” and “Starlet.” 
“They were not dressed like average teenage girls. They were dressed very 
conservatively,” one print shop customer remarked.**° Phillip Garrido later told 
police, “We raised them right. They don’t know anything bad about the 
world.”42° 


Like Brian Mitchell, Garrido believed he was special and chosen by God. He 
was prone to rant about his religious beliefs and at times gave “impromptu 
sermons.” Garrido once blogged, “The Creator has given me the ability to speak 
in the tongues of angels.” He would also talk about government conspiracies and 
“mind control.”42” One day when Garrido was handing out flyers announcing a 
religious event on the University of California’s Berkeley campus, he came to 
the attention of authorities.4*® He was accompanied by Dugard’s two minor 
children, and police were concerned. They said the girls seemed “robotic” and 
that Garrido was “very controlling.”*29 Police talked with Garrido and decided to 
run a background check on him, which revealed his criminal history. Garrido 


was still on parole, and his parole officer interviewed him. That interview also 
included Nancy Garrido, and Jaycee Dugard attended it with her two children. 
After the interview Phillip and Nancy Garrido were arrested. According to the 
sheriff, the couple “had information only the kidnappers could have known.”4°° 


Phillip Garrido was ultimately sentenced to 431 years in prison.**! He is housed 
in the Corcoran California State Prison’s Protective Housing Unit, the same unit 
that holds Charles Manson. Officials don’t believe Garrido or Manson would be 


safe living in the general prison population.*°* 


Nancy Garrido was sentenced to thirty-six years to life in prison.*° She is 
housed at the Central California Women’s Facility in Chowchilla.**‘Jaycee 
Dugard was reunited with her family, but her stepfather said, “We don’t know if 
she’ll ever be able to recover from this.”4°° Ernie Allen, president of the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, observed, “Despite the 18 
years that have been lost, despite the theft of Jaycee’s childhood, she’s alive. 
She’s young, and she has hope for the future.”*°° The state of California paid 
Jaycee Dugard $20 million dollars in an out-of-court settlement for repeated 
mistakes by parole agents who were responsible for Phillip Garrido. Dugard now 
lives in seclusion with her two teenage daughters. She says, “I want my girls to 
have a normal life as much as possible. I think in time as they get older, they’1l 
know how to deal with it better, and that would be the time that we would come 
out.” Jaycee Dugard has had no contact with Phillip and Nancy Garrido since 
their arrest.4°7 


2010—The Arrest of Goel Ratzon 


“Nothing like this has ever happened before in Israel,” said Menachem Vagashil, 
deputy director-general of the Ministry of Welfare and Social Services. The 
Israeli official referred to a coordinated team of 150 social workers, child 
welfare officers, and experts who took part in the six-month undercover 
investigation that ended with the arrest of fifty-nine-year-old cult leader Goel 
Ratzon in Tel Aviv for suspected sex crimes.*°° In January 2010 police raided 
three apartments Ratzon used and found seventeen women and thirty-nine 
children. Ratzon claimed that he had fathered eighty-nine children by more than 
thirty women. 


Goel Ratzon’s female followers were expected to observe restrictions regarding 
communication, associations, diet, and personal conduct, which were explicitly 
set down within a written rulebook, including fines for infractions.4°? One rule 
specifically stipulated, “No conversation is permitted in rooms other than the 
living room.”4“° The children all had the name Goel, which means “savior” in 
Hebrew. And they were taught to kiss Ratzon’s feet whenever he visited.**" 


Ratzon called his polygamist family a “cooperative.”*4* He sent the women out 
to work, while others stayed at home as caregivers and did housekeeping.“*? A 
neighbor described them as “isolated” and said, “They never say hello, and 
always bow their heads if you go by. One mother would take seven kids to 
school, [and] then go to work. Another would stay at home with the smaller 
ones. When Goel would arrive he would get out of his car like he was a king, 
and they would run behind him carrying bags, clothes, even furniture.”4“4 


In a televised documentary before the police raid, Goel Ratzon claimed to be 
“perfect” and said, “I have everything a woman wants, all the qualities a woman 
wants. I give women the attention they want. It’s made of many things, but 
fortunately, I have everything.” Women in the group tattooed his image on their 
bodies with words such as “Goel Ratzon, my love forever” and “To Goel, with 
love.” A Kabbalah teacher and supposed healer, Ratzon took on supernatural 
significance to his followers. One woman in the group claimed, “He’s the 
Messiah that everyone talks about. The day he decides to reveal himself, this 
country will see it.”*“° Private investigator Asher Wizman said Ratzon preyed on 
troubled young women. Once they were within the group, those women invited 
sisters, cousins, and friends to join. Ratzon was also known to recruit within Tel 
Aviv shopping malls.*#° 


The woman who finally exposed Goel Ratzon and his crimes to police said, “I 
was in that house from the age of 5. I had no freedom of choice.” At nineteen 
she began to have doubts, but didn’t finally run away until she was twenty-two. 
“He started to disgust me. I couldn’t stand his smell and his caresses made me 
shudder,” she said.44” Inbar Yehezkeli-Blilious, legal consultant for the 
Association of Rape Crisis Centers in Israel explained, “Ratzon put pressure on 
his wives and they submitted because he had the status of a guru...Even if these 
women agreed to the actions, they did it because of the illusion of special powers 


they attributed to the man. From past experience, they probably knew of the 
harm being done to their girls, but lacked the strength to object.”**8 Dr. Hanita 
Zimrin, founder and director of the Israel Association for Child Protection, told 
the press, “This was not a normal family. The children were educated to worship 
a man and prevented from growing up in a normal environment, and each of 
their mothers was a victim. They grew up in an environment both emotionally 
and developmentally harmful.”4*? 


A twenty-five-page indictment in February 2010 charged Goel Ratzon with 
“rape, sodomy, molestation and enslavement.”*°° In spring 2010 an Israeli judge 
ruled that Ratzon would remain in custody until all court proceedings against 
him had concluded. “[Ratzon] poses a great danger in every possible way. Thus I 
believe there is no other alternative,” Judge Hayuta Kochan wrote in her 
decision.*°! Ratzon was subsequently sentenced to 30 years in prison.7°* 


The wives of Goel Ratzon and his children began a lengthy process of 
rehabilitative treatment. Gabi Zohar, a social worker with years of experience 
caring for cult victims, talked about the “brainwashing” Ratzon’s victims went 
through and advised, “Family members should help the victims build a new 
reality, meet new friends, and create a new life. It is a difficult task, which 
requires a lot of patience.”*°° One former Ratzon follower, adjusting to her new 
life, said, “Today, I’m free to wear jeans, talk to my parents, meet friends, buy 
myself a cup of coffee without getting Goel’s permission.”?>* 


In 2011 the Welfare Ministry of Israel called for legislation concerning cults. An 
official task force report also recommended focused public education about 
cults, intervention, and rehabilitative services concerning the problem and 
suggested a national cult hotline.4°° 


2011—Peter Lucas Moses Jr. and the “Black Hebrews” murders 


In June 2011 cult leader Peter Lucas Moses Jr. was charged, along with six of 
his followers, in the death of Antoinetta Yvonne McKoy, who had been reported 
missing months earlier.4°° Twenty-seven-year-old Moses led a small, obscure 
group called the “Black Hebrews,” which included less than a dozen African- 


American adults, excluding children.*°” Moses and his followers claimed they 
were the descendants of ancient tribes of Israel*°® and reportedly believed a 
coming race war would end with black domination.*°? The group practiced 
polygamy, and the women had sexual relations with Moses. They lived together 
in a rented house in Durham, North Carolina. The women were treated as wives, 
and Moses fathered seven of the eight children who lived with the group.*°° 
Women and children in the group called Moses “Lord” and reportedly feared 
him.*°! 


A former member informed police that one of the women, Antoinetta McKoy, 
had tried to run away from the group, but two members had brought her back. 
Moses then beat McKoy throughout the day“°* and handed a handgun to Vania 
Sisk, ordering her to kill McKoy.*°? Two of Moses’s women buried the body, 
which was found after the group had vacated the rental property. 


Police later learned that Jadon Higganbothan, Sisk’s four-year-old son, had also 
been slain. Authorities recovered and identified the child’s remains.4% 
Higganbothan was the only child within the group Moses hadn’t fathered. 
Moses, who reportedly has bipolar disorder, came to believe the child was gay, 
because his father was gay and because the child had hit another boy on the 
bottom. “Homosexuality was frowned on” by Moses and his followers, said 
Tracey Cline, district attorney.*°° Moses took Jadon Higganbothan into a garage 
and shot him in the head. What happened next was reminiscent of 1 Mind 
Ministries; the boy’s lifeless body was stuffed into a suitcase and stored in the 
house until the odor caused Moses to have the remains buried.*°° 


Willie Harris, the father of Lavonda Harris, one of the Black Hebrews charged 
with murder, told the media that Moses made communication difficult between 
his daughter and her family. After her arrest Harris spoke with his daughter and 
said she seemed “programmed.” “She was very withdrawn and very sad...She’s 


in denial about whether Moses had anything to do with the murders,” he said.7°” 


In June 2012 Peter Lucas Moses Jr. entered a guilty plea to avoid the death 
penalty. He also agreed to testify against his followers.*©® Moses was finally 
sentenced during June of 2013 and received two life terms in prison.*°° 


Charges against two Black Hebrews, Sheila Moses and Sheilda Harris, were 
dropped, and the women were released from jail. Lavada Harris and Vania Sisk 
both entered guilty pleas, Sisk for second degree murder and Harris as an 
accessory after the fact of murder. Sisk was sentenced to two consecutive prison 
terms of fifteen to nineteen years each. Harris was sentenced to two consecutive 


terms of between six to eight years.*”° 


In February 2013 LaRhonda Renee Smith pled guilty to second-degree murder, 
kidnapping, and conspiracy charges related to the deaths of Antoinetta McKoy 
and Jadon Higganbothan. Smith agreed to cooperate as a witness for the state but 


was sentenced to eleven to fifteen years in prison.*’! 


The harm inflicted and the suffering endured in family cults have been 
horrendous and often seem unimaginable to the general public. For this reason 
they are often realized only through sensational media reports. But the fact that 
that this type of abuse exists is historically undeniable. 


Within the larger context of destructive cults, the relatively small fraction that 
constitutes family cults is perhaps the most unsettling. This is because the 
leaders doing harm are parents. The idea of fathers—and in some cases, mothers 
—becoming cult leaders and using their parental power to physically, 
psychologically, and emotionally damage their children is a deeply disturbing 
reality. But what we can see through the case histories recorded in this chapter 
are the death and destruction family cults have wrought. 


Parental rights have been repeatedly challenged in courts across the United 
States and around the world when the welfare of children is threatened and abuse 
allegations are investigated. The leaders of family cults have been criminally 
prosecuted and held legally accountable. These prosecutions have shocked 
communities when a family household within a residential neighborhood is 
exposed as a destructive cult. 


CHAPTER 4 


DEFINING A DESTRUCTIVE CULT 


The definition of a cult has been debated, and it is frequently understood in a 
myriad of different ways from various perspectives. Many definitions have been 
offered over the years, including faith-based definitions derived from theology 
as well as behaviorally based models premised on interpersonal or group 
dynamics and structure. Some academics have tried to eliminate the word cult in 
favor of what they consider to be a more politically correct label, such as “new 
religious movements” (NRM). 


Readers should understand, however, that many groups called “cults” aren’t 
based on religion. For example, as explained in a preceding chapter, the cult 
known as Synanon began as a substance-abuse rehabilitation community. The 
Symbionese Liberation Army was a political group, and MOVE was also based 
on both political beliefs and concerns about the environment. 


To demonstrate how the term cult can be potentially understood in popular 
culture, consider its definition. The Merriam-Webster Dictionary offers a broad 
range of meaning.*/ 


1. : formal religious veneration: 
2. : a system of religious beliefs and ritual; also: its body of adherents 


3. : a religion regarded as unorthodox or spurious; also: its body of 
adherents 


4. : asystem for the cure of disease based on dogma set forth by its 


promulgator <health cults> 
a: great devotion to a person, idea, object, movement, or work (as a film 
or book); especially: such devotion regarded as a literary or intellectual 
fad 
b: the object of such devotion 
c: a usually small group of people characterized by such devotion 


This dictionary definition could potentially include relatively benign 
organizations, fringe groups, fanatics, zealous devotees of the television series 
Star Trek (often called “Trekkies”), or even die-hard fans of the singer Elvis 
Presley. Some enthralled Elvis enthusiasts even established a church and this has 
been written about as a cultural phenomenon.*”’ But a dictionary definition 
simply conveys the status of a word. It doesn’t take into account research 
regarding the application of a word. 


To define a destructive cult, distinctions are made based on behavior rather than 
on beliefs. A group may have seemingly unorthodox or spurious beliefs, but this 
fact doesn’t mean the group is harmful or intrinsically destructive. 


As the previous accounts demonstrate, destructive cults deliberately mandate 
harm, which is then practiced systemically in the group. For example, consider 
faith healing groups such as the Followers of Christ or the General Assembly 
Church of the First Born, which prohibits professional medical treatment and 
prescribed medications. Other examples include the Children of God and 
polygamist groups, in which minor children have been sexually abused as part of 
their group beliefs and practice. There are also groups like the Brethren, 
commonly called the “Garbage Eaters,” led by Jim Roberts; these groups 
systematically demand family estrangement and relatively extreme social 
isolation. What all these groups have in common are mandated practices that do 
harm with corresponding demands for rigid conformity. This means that such 
groups by design, much like a machine, inherently and repeatedly produce the 
same destructive results. 


As related in the previous historical profiles, the leaders of destructive cults 
appear in an array of incarnations, pitching everything from commercial 
schemes to racism. Cults have also been based on the premise of some form of 
meditation or yoga, therapy, martial arts, alternative healing, or philosophy. In 


addition splinter groups called “cults” have broken away from established 
religions such as Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, or Islam. 


Psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton wrote the seminal book Thought Reform and the 
Psychology of Totalism,*’* which has been used as a guide or template to explain 
the techniques cults use to recruit and retain members. In his book Lifton breaks 
down coercive persuasion in detail and explains its mechanics. Lifton also wrote 
a closely related paper, titled “Cult Formation,”*”° that essentially condensed 
many of the attributes associated with destructive cults to three primary 
characteristics. These three criteria form what we can see as the nucleus of the 
definition for a destructive cult. 


These three characteristic criteria are the following: 


1. a charismatic leader who increasingly becomes an object of worship as 
the general principles that may have originally sustained the group lose 
their power; 

2. a process I call coercive persuasion or thought reform; 

3. economic, sexual, and other exploitation of group members by the 


leader and the ruling coterie.*”° 


Lifton later reiterated his position regarding the definition of a cult. He said, “I 
am aware of the controversy surrounding the use of the word cult because of its 
pejorative connotation, as opposed to the more neutral new religion. I use both 
terms in this book, but as in past work I confine the use of cult to groups that 
display three characteristics: totalistic or thought-reform-like practices, a shift 
from worship of spiritual principles to worship of the guru or leader, and a 
combination of spiritual quest from below and exploitation, usually economic or 


sexual, from above.”*”’ 


Psychologist Margaret Singer builds and expands on Lifton in her book Cults in 


Our Midst.*”® In her definition of a destructive cult, she includes elements based 
on behavior and structure. Singer says that when we evaluate a group, three 
primary areas should be our focus: 


1. The origin of the group and role of the leader 


2. The power structure or relationship between the leader[s] and the 
followers 

3. The use of a coordinated program of persuasion, which is called 
thought reform 


Singer’s approach is essentially to scrutinize the reciprocal relationships between 
cult leaders and their followers. It is through such scrutiny that she explains why 
people may stay in a destructive cult, even when it doesn’t seem to be in their 
own best interest. 


The most salient single feature of most destructive cults is that an absolute, 
authoritarian leader essentially defines and controls them. A single leader is most 
often the sole authority, but at times an elite “ruling coterie” (a small group of 
leaders) function in that pivotal position of power. The group can therefore be 
seen as primarily personality driven and functionally defined by its living leader 
or leaders. 


As cited in the previous descriptions of cult leaders, they can be highly 
charismatic and implicitly expect complete compliance and obedience from their 
followers. For example, Shoko Asahara ordered Aum devotees to attack the 
Tokyo subway system, and Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh demanded that his 
followers poison townspeople near his ashram to affect local elections in 
Oregon. 


The followers of these leaders complied without resistance to their leader’s 
wishes despite the fact that these were unlawful, criminal acts. Benjamin 
Zablocki, professor of sociology at Rutgers University, explains, “Charisma is 
not to be understood simply in terms of the characteristics of the leader, as it has 
come to be in popular usage, but requires an understanding of the relationship 
between leader and followers. In other words, charisma is a relational variable. 
Charisma is defined operationally as a network of relationships in which 


authority is justified.”4”" 


Singer explains the hierarchy of destructive cults this way: “In most cases, there 
is one person, typically the founder at the top...Decision making centers in him 
or her.” Illustrating this type of group structure, Singer said, “Imagine an 


inverted T. The leader is alone at the top and the followers are all at the 


bottom.”4°° In this sense the decision-making process is sequestered at the top, 
and the general membership at the bottom may not even know the details. 


A destructive cult is typically totalitarian, and regardless of its stated purpose or 
belief system, “the overriding philosophy...is that the ends justify the means, a 
view that allows [such groups] to establish their own brand of morality, outside 
normal society bounds,” Singer wrote.*°! 


Many destructive cult leaders seem to be deeply narcissistic personalities, as 
historically characterized by the condition known as narcissistic personality 
disorder (NPD), according to the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM).*°* Mental health professionals use this tool to diagnose 
disorders. But it must be noted that these diagnostic criteria only provide basic 
guidelines and reflect a consensus rather than a definitive diagnosis, which 
would require specialized clinical training. The DSM in the past has identified 
the following pattern of behavior and collection of symptoms to denote NPD: 


There is generally a pervasive pattern of behavior that reflects grandiosity, a 
need for admiration, and a lack of empathy. We can also see NPD through an 
accumulation of five or more of the following exhibited symptoms: 


1. The person has a grandiose sense of self-importance (for example, he or 
she exaggerates achievements and talents, and expects to be recognized 
as superior without commensurate achievements). 

2. The person is preoccupied with fantasies of unlimited success, power, 
brilliance, beauty, or ideal love. 

3. The person believes he or she is “special” and unique and should 
associate with, or be understood only by, other special or high-status 
people (or institutions). 

4. The person requires excessive admiration. 

5. The person has a sense of entitlement (in other words unreasonable 
expectations of especially favorable treatment or automatic compliance 
with his or her expectations). 

6. The person is interpersonally exploitative (in other words he or she 
takes advantage of others to achieve his or her own ends). 

7. The person lacks empathy; he or she is unwilling to recognize or 


identify with the feelings and needs of others. 

8. The person is often envious of others or believes others are envious of 
him or her. 

9. The person shows arrogant, haughty behavior or attitudes. 


Destructive cult leaders are frequently consumed with messianic visions and 
grandiose ideas about changing the world to suit their own purposes. Some have 
claimed to be an exclusive vehicle for enlightenment chosen by some higher 
power, a supposed “psychic” connected to historical figures, or even aliens from 
outer space. Waco Davidian leader David Koresh made such claims and said he 
was the “Lamb of God.” Marshall Applewhite, leader of the cult known as 
Heaven’s Gate, saw himself as the crucial link humanity required to reach a 
higher level of development. 


Sociologist Stephen Kent has applied this description to L. Ron Hubbard, the 
founder of Scientology. Kent wrote, “Hubbard displayed traits of a particular 
form of the condition, malignant narcissism, in his reactions to perceived 
opponents, and...his personal reactions provided the impetus for Scientology’s 
organizational policies of retaliation and vengeance. In essence, the corporate 
climate within Scientology largely is a reflection of Hubbard’s narcissism and 
malignant narcissistic rage.”4°° 


Destructive-cult leaders often seem to be deeply delusional and even mentally 
ill. Many mental health professionals who have studied destructive cults have 
labeled some cult leaders “psychopaths.” Psychiatrist Louis J. West, who was a 
professor of psychiatry at the University of California at Los Angeles medical 
school during the Waco Davidian standoff, saw David Koresh as a psychopath. 
He said, “The psychopath is often charming, bright, very persuasive. He quickly 
wins people’s trust and is uncannily adept at manipulating and conning 
people.”*°* After watching Marshall Applewhite’s final statements on videotape, 
West said the cult leader was “delusional, sexually repressed, and suffering from 
a rare case of clinical paranoia.”*°° 


In his seminal book Without Conscience,*®° psychologist Robert Hare laid the 
groundwork for a better understanding of psychopaths. Hare studied prison 
inmates and developed a “psychopathy checklist” (PCL). The Buros Mental 


Measurements Yearbook referred to Hare’s revised checklist (PCL-R) as the 
“gold standard” for measuring psychopathy. The PCL-R profile includes some 
personal characteristics that in part parallel or overlap a narcissistic personality. 


Hare offers the following personality traits and lifestyle, which may reflect a 
psychopath.*®” He cautions that a qualified and credentialed clinician must 
administer his diagnostic tool to be properly definitive and valid. 


Factor 1: 


Factor 2: 


Personality “Aggressive Narcissism” 


Glibness/superficial charm 

Grandiose sense of self-worth 

Pathological lying 

Cunning/manipulative quality 

Lack of remorse or guilt 

Shallow affect (emotion short lived and egocentric) 
Callousness, lack of empathy 

Failure to accept responsibility for own actions 


Case History—“Socially Deviant Lifestyle” 


Need for stimulation/proneness to boredom 
Parasitic lifestyle 

Poor behavioral control 

Lack of realistic, long-term goals 
Impulsivity 

Irresponsibility 

Juvenile delinquency 

Early behavior problems 

Revocation of conditional release 


What Lifton calls “thought reform” and what Singer refers to as a “coordinated 
program of persuasion” are what sociologist Richard Ofshe describes as 
“coercive persuasion.”“8° Ofshe identifies “four key factors, which distinguish 


coercive persuasion from other socialization schemes. 
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1. The reliance on intense, interpersonal, and psychological attack to 
destabilize an individual’s sense of self to promote compliance 


2. The use of an organized peer group 
3. Applying interpersonal pressure to promote conformity 


4. The manipulation of the totality of the person’s social environment to 
stabilize behavior once modified 


This process Ofshe, Singer, and Lifton describe is an intentional transformation 
of individuals through manipulation and control, which are used to gain undue 
influence. Coercive persuasion or thought reform leads to the breakdown of 
critical and independent thinking. It also causes those affected to become 
increasingly dependent on the group and its leadership to make value judgments 
for them, provide analysis, and in some situations determine the parameters of 
reality. 


The net result of this process is that those affected often make choices that aren’t 
in their own best interest but are typically and consistently in the best interests of 
the group and its leaders. For example, ingesting cyanide wasn’t in the best 
interest of families at Jonestown, but it was what Jim Jones wanted. Committing 
suicide wasn’t in the best interest for members of Heaven’s Gate, but according 
to Marshall Applewhite, the time had come for them to shed their human 
“containers” or “vehicles” and attain what he told them would be the 
“evolutionary level above human.” 


But religious cults aren’t the only groups who use brainwashing techniques. 
Sociologist Benjamin Zablocki noted in his study of cultic, coercive persuasion, 
“T do not mean to imply that there is anything about religion per se that is 
especially conducive to brainwashing or that brainwashing is not also to be 


found in political, psychotherapeutic, military or other totalist c collectives.”4?° 


We should note that harm or exploitation by destructive cults, as Lifton 
described in his third criteria, varies by degree from group to group. That is, 
some destructive cults are more destructive than others. For example, only a 


small fraction of destructive cult leaders have ordered mass suicides or violence. 
Most seem largely focused on the financial exploitation of their followers 
through the surrender of their assets or free labor or both. 


Otherwise destructive cults harm members psychologically through what can be 
seen as the intentional infliction of emotional distress. Damage is also done to 
family relationships through estrangement and sometimes divorce, which the 
group may mandate. Educational or career opportunities may also be ignored for 
years due to group influence and preoccupation with its activities. Years may go 
by before an affected individual eventually leaves the group and resumes such 
interests. This delay may result in fewer opportunities and diminished prospects 
for the future. 


Psychiatrist Louis Jolyon West presented the following definition of a 
destructive cult at a conference, which the American Family Foundation (AFF), 
now known as the International Cultic Studies Association (ICSA), held at the 
University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA). The AFF/ICSA Cultic Studies 
Journal later published his definition. West was the director of the 
Neuropsychiatry Institute at UCLA and studied destructive cults for decades. 


West stated, “A cult is a group or movement exhibiting a great or excessive 
devotion or dedication to some person, idea or thing and employing unethically 
manipulative techniques of persuasion and control (e.g. isolation from former 
friends and family, debilitation, use of special methods to heighten suggestibility 
and subservience, powerful group pressures, information management, 
suspension of individuality or critical judgment, promotion of total dependency 
on the group and fear of leaving it, etc.) designed to advance the goals of the 
group’s leaders to the actual or possible detriment of members, their families, or 


the community.”49! 


We can see West’s definition as largely extending in more detail the three 
central criteria or themes found in destructive cults, as delineated so deftly by 
Lifton. 


ICSA later condensed and somewhat refined its definition in an official 
handbook. The cultic studies organization stated, “A cult is characterized by an 


ideology, strong demands issuing from that ideology and powerful processes of 
social-psychological influence to induce group members to meet those demands. 
This high-demand, leader centered social climate places such groups at risk of 
exploiting and injuring members, although they may remain benign, if leadership 
doesn’t abuse its power.”4°7 


Sociologist Janja Lalich and psychologist Michael Langone also provided a 
checklist of “social-structural, social-psychological, and interpersonal behavioral 
patterns commonly found in cultic environments,” which is intended to be used 


as “an analytical tool.”4°° 


1. The group displays excessively zealous and unquestioning commitment 
to its leader and (whether he is alive or dead) regards his belief system, 
ideology, and practices as the Truth, as law. 

2. Questioning, doubt, and dissent are discouraged or even punished. 

3. Mind-altering practices (such as meditation, chanting, speaking in 
tongues, denunciation sessions, and debilitating work routines) are used 
in excess and serve to suppress doubts about the group and its leader(s). 

4. The leadership dictates, sometimes in great detail, how members should 
think, act, and feel (for example, members must get permission to date, 
change jobs, marry—or leaders prescribe what types of clothes to wear, 
where to live, whether or not to have children, how to discipline 
children, and so forth). 

5. The group is elitist, claiming a special, exalted status for itself, its 
leader(s) and members (for example, the leader is considered the 
Messiah, a special being, an avatar—or the group and/or the leader is 
on a special mission to save humanity). 

6. The group has a polarized us-versus-them mentality, which may cause 
conflict with the wider society. 

7. The leader is not accountable to any authorities (unlike, for example, 
teachers, military commanders or ministers, priests, monks, and rabbis 
of mainstream religious denominations). 

8. The group teaches or implies that its supposedly exalted ends justify 
whatever means it deems necessary. This may result in members’ 
participating in behaviors or activities they would have considered 
reprehensible or unethical before joining the group (for example, lying 
to family or friends, or collecting money for bogus charities). 

9. The leadership induces feelings of shame and/or guilt in order to 


influence and/or control members. Often, this is done through peer 
pressure and subtle forms of persuasion. 

10. Subservience to the leader or group requires members to cut ties with 
family and friends, and radically alter the personal goals and activities 
they had before joining the group. 

11. The group is preoccupied with bringing in new members. 

12. The group is preoccupied with making money. 

13. Members are expected to devote inordinate amounts of time to the 
group and group-related activities. 

14. Members are encouraged or required to live and/or socialize only with 
other group members. 

15. The most loyal members (the “true believers”) feel there can be no life 
outside the context of the group. They believe there is no other way to 
be, and often fear reprisals to themselves or others if they leave (or even 
consider leaving) the group. 


This checklist, which Lalich and Langone offered, can also readily be linked to 
the three basic categories of criteria Lifton listed. That is, those points that 
directly deal with the nature of the leader and quality of leadership would fall 
under Lifton’s first criteria pertaining to a “charismatic leader.” The “mind 
altering practices” mentioned and various forms of manipulation cited would fit 
into Lifton’s cited process of “coercive persuasion or thought reform.” And the 
negative consequences or results of membership can be categorized under 
Lifton’s third criteria, specifically denoting “exploitation of group members.” 


The Israeli Ministry of Welfare and Social Services seemed to largely follow 
Lifton’s criteria in its report about cults in Israel. The ministry report sought to 
make distinctions in its determination of what constituted “harmful cults.” The 
government agency stated, “Harmful cults are groups that are united around a 
person or idea, by the exercise of control of thought processes and patterns of 
behavior, for the purpose of creating an identity that is distinct from society and 
by the use of false representations. For the most part these groups encourage 
mental subservience to the leader of the cult and his objectives, exploit their 
members with a view to promoting the objectives of the cult, and cause mental, 
physical, economic and social damage (in one or more of these fields), to 


members of the groups, their families and the surrounding community.”*94 


Ronald Enroth is a professor of sociology at Westmount College in Santa 
Barbara and the chair of its Department of Sociology. Westmount is an 
evangelical, Christian institution. His definition of a destructive cult specifically 
takes into consideration the fact that many groups called “cults,” particularly 
those in the United States, claim to be “Bible-based” and therefore religious in 
nature. For example, both Ugandan cult leader Joseph Kibwetere of the so-called 
Movement for the Restoration of the Ten Commandments and Paul Schaefer, 
founder and leader of Colonia Dignidad in Chile, claimed that their respective 
groups were Christian and based on biblical authority. 


Enroth makes distinctions about such groups from an evangelical, Christian 
perspective. Enroth’s description of a destructive cult is largely religiously based 
and essentially an extension of what has been called the “countercult movement” 
(CCM). The CCM is mainly composed of “discernment ministries” that view 
Bible-based cults as aberrational and heretical religious groups that have 
deviated from what they define as a correct doctrinal Christian perspective. The 
Ontario Consultants on Religious Tolerance, a prominent website that is critical 
of the CCM, says it is “composed primarily of conservative Protestant Christian 
individuals, agencies, and para-church groups who attempt to raise public 
concern about religious groups which they feel hold dangerous, non-traditional 


beliefs.”49° 


The CCM seems to have influenced Enroth’s view of cults, though his position 
in the field of sociology has tempered it. He points out “that when the word 
‘cult’ is used to describe a contemporary social phenomenon, it nearly always 
refers to groups seen as dangerous or destructive.”*?° 


Enroth lists the following four primary, defining features: 


A charismatic, living leader 

Claims of omniscience or divine descent for the leader 
Absolute obedience to the leader 

Social boundaries that separate and polarize members from 
mainstream society 


eee ae ae 


These features again correspond to criteria Lifton established. Enroth also notes 


“nine common characteristics” and says that “all of the cults have some of these 
features; not a all cults have all of them.”49” 


1. Authoritarian—‘“A crucial dimension of all cultic organizations is 
authoritarian leadership. There is always a central, charismatic (in the 
personality sense), living human leader who commands total loyalty 
and allegiance.” This would correspond to Lifton’s description of 
charismatic leadership. 

2. Oppositional—“Their beliefs, practices, and values are counter to those 
of the dominant culture. They often place themselves in an adversarial 
role vis-a-vis major social institutions.” This characteristic would 
contribute to the social isolation of the group and eliminate any 
competing frames of reference. 

3. Exclusivistic—‘“Related to the oppositional character of cults is their 
elitism and exclusionism. The group is the only one which possesses 
the ‘truth,’ and therefore to leave the group is endangering one’s 
salvation.” Again this contributes to continued isolation and control. 
Any information outside the group’s control can be labeled as outside 
the “truth.” This would also fit within the framework of Lifton’s 
coercive persuasion process. 

4. Legalism—“Tightly structured autocratic groups operate within a 
legalistic framework which governs both spiritual matters and the 
details of everyday living. Rules and regulations abound.” This 
characteristic can be done through distorted biblical references, 
typically taken out of context, for the purpose of personal manipulation. 
Though this can be seen as a doctrinal issue of the CCM, it also 
contributes to the coercive persuasion process that locks people into a 
destructive cult. 

5. Subjective—“Cultic movements place considerable emphasis on the 
experiential—on feelings and emotions. Subjectivism is sometimes 
linked to anti-intellectualism, putting down rational processes and 
devaluing knowledge and education.” This might include excessive 
“speaking-in-tongues” and/or “strong prayer” used to still the mind. 
The special revelation of the group or leader can also become a 
subjective means of proving almost anything without the requirement 
of objective evidence. This again can be seen as a piece of Lifton’s 
“thought reform” process. 

6. Personal—Conscious—“Perceived persecution is one of the hallmarks 


of virtually all new religious movements.” The claim of persecution can 
be used to reinforce social isolation and also be a means to dismiss 
critics or criticism. Those who criticize the group are “persecuting” it. 
Bible-based destructive cults have often equated bad press, litigation, 
and even criminal investigations with the persecution of Jesus at the 
hands of unbelievers and authorities. In this sense, despite its 
destructive behavior, the group may redefine reality by casting itself in 
the role of the victim and pointing out that any opposition or criticism is 
proof of its holiness. 

. Sanction Oriented—“Cults require conformity to established practices 
and beliefs and readily exercise sanctions against the wayward. Those 
who fail to demonstrate the proper allegiance, who raise too many 
questions, disobey the rules or openly rebel are punished, formally 
excommunicated or merely asked to leave the group.” This 
characteristic is used as a tool of coercive persuasion to intimidate and 
threaten members through the threat of punishment. 

. Esoteric—“Cultic religion is a religion of secrecy and concealment. 
Eastern spirituality, especially, has been described by Brooks 
Alexander [research director of the Spiritual Counterfeits Project, a 
discernment ministry within the CCM] as ‘split level religion, with an 
inner truth (the real truth) and an outer truth (an appealing, but limited 
and somewhat misleading face). This kind of esotericism,’ Alexander 
continues, ‘accepts the appropriateness (and practical necessity) of a 
deliberately created gap between the picture that is projected to the 
general public and the inner reality known to the initiates.’” “9° Many 
destructive cults are deceptive. What the newly recruited member 
thought was the group’s “truth” was only its outer shell shown to the 
world. The principle of “secrecy and concealment” can be used to play 
a game of “bait and switch.” That is, the new initiate is first presented 
with an undemanding, pleasant picture of the group, which 
progressively evolves during his or her continued involvement into 
almost something else entirely. This is how people can be tricked into 
joining destructive cults without their informed consent. 

. Antisacerdotal—“Cults tend to be organizations comprised of 
laypeople. There are no paid clergy or professional religious 
functionaries like those in traditional groups. That is not to say that 
cults do not have spiritual hierarchies or titles applying to specific 
roles.” This is a relevant issue for the CCM, but it also underlines the 
fact that many cult leaders are self-taught and self-proclaimed. They 


have often not been formally educated or sanctioned by an 
organization, through which they can be held accountable. They 
typically exercise absolute authority without any meaningful 
accountability. 


Even though Enroth’s nine characteristics include faith-based religious 
references, they also coalesce around the same three central themes based on 
behavior and structure, as Lifton established. Like Lifton, Enroth identifies the 
importance of a central charismatic leader who is an absolute authority and 
demands virtually total obedience. Enroth, like West, projects and expands upon 
the process of thought reform as identified by Lifton and understood by Ofshe 
and Singer in their descriptions. Enroth does this through his explanation of 
legalism and emphasis on subjective feelings, increasing isolation, exclusivity, 
perceived persecution, and the denigration of critical thinking. Enroth also notes 
the potential for related damage done through harsh sanctions and punishments 
as a consequence of disobedience. 


The Ontario Consultants on Religious Tolerance website is quite critical of what 
it calls the “anti-cult movement” (ACM) and can be seen as an apologist for 
many groups called “cults.” According to the website, the ACM “consists of 
individuals and groups who attempt to raise public consciousness about what 
they feel is an extreme danger. As they see it, the threat mainly comes from 
small, coercive, manipulative groups—mostly new religious movements—who 
use deceptive recruitment practices and...advanced psychological manipulative 
techniques to reduce their followers to near-zombie state.”4°° Despite its 
apparent antipathy regarding the ACM, the Ontario Consultants on Religious 
Tolerance website includes a page titled “Common signs of destructive cults.” 
It lists there “a number of organizations that have lost membership through 
suicide or killing.” The website has chosen to label such groups “doomsday 
destructive cults” and specifically includes the Solar Temple, Aum, the Waco 
Davidians, and Heaven’s Gate. Noting the common attributes of such groups, the 
Ontario Consultants on Religious Tolerance say that doomsday cults “exhibit 
most or all of the following ten factors.” 


Apocalyptic Beliefs 


1. The leader’s preaching concentrates heavily on the impending end of the 


world. 

2. The group expects to play a major, elite role at the end-time. 
Charismatic Leadership 

3. A single, male, charismatic leader leads them. 


4. The leader dominates the members, closely controlling them physically, 
sexually, and emotionally. 


Social Encapsulation 
5. They are a small religious group, not an established denomination. 


6. The group or at least the core members live together in an intentional 
community isolated from the rest of society. 


7. There is often extreme paranoia in the group; members believe they are in 
danger and that governments or people outside the group are closely monitoring 
and heavily persecuting them. People on “the outside” are demonized. 


8. Information and contacts from outside the cult are severely curtailed. 
Other Factors 


9. The group leadership assembles an impressive array of guns, rifles, other 
murder weapons, poison, or weapons of mass destruction. They may prepare 
defensive structures. 


10. They follow a form of Christian theology (or a blend of Christianity with 
another religion), with major and unique deviations from traditional beliefs in 
the area of end-time prophecy. 


Even though this definition narrowly focuses on so-called end-times or 
doomsday theology as its prerequisite, nevertheless it again conforms to the 
three categories of characteristics Lifton identifies. That is, the so-called 
doomsday cults are personality driven, and a charismatic leader dominates all of 
them. They also exhibit “social encapsulation” factors, which correspond to 
various aspects of the thought-reform process. And they have all done harm, 
which in the groups cited was so horrible that it became historically noteworthy. 


Intentional Communities or Cultic Compounds? 


We should note that thousands of counterculture communities were created and 
developed during the 1960s and 1970s.°°' Many of these intentional 
communities, or communes, have endured to the present. Benjamin Zablocki, 
professor of sociology at Rutgers University, broke down such communities into 
ten categories.°07 


Alternative families 
Cooperatives 
Countercultural 
Egalitarian 

Political 
Psychological 
Rehabilitation 
Religious 

Spiritual 
Experimental 


Zablocki studied hundreds of intentional communities, everything from an 
Israeli kibbutz to a Hutterite collective. He found that the dropout rate in many 
of these communities was approximately 25 percent. People who left often cited 
as a primary cause questions that arose concerning the group’s internal 
dynamics; typically their concerns centered on the exercise of power and 


authority.°? 


Sociologist Stephen Kent, in his own study of the counterculture of the 1960s 
and 1970s, found that what was initially an idealistic movement focused on 


social and political activism in certain instances later contributed to various 
forms of spirituality or morphed into guru worship. This development could be 
seen in such groups as the Unification Church, Hare Krishna (ISKCON), and the 
Children of God.°4 


At times destructive cults with group compounds have tried to portray such 
heavily controlled environments as intentional communities or benign 
communes. A cult compound, however, can be differentiated from a benign 
community in the following three ways. These ways are noted in the handbook 
Cults and Consequences, which the Jewish Federation of Greater Los Angeles 
produced.°°° 


1. Cults are established by strong and charismatic leaders who control 
power hierarchies and material resources, but communes tend to 
minimize organizational structure and to deflate or expel power 
seekers. 

2. Cults possess some revealed “word” in the form of a book, 
manifesto, or doctrine, whereas communes vaguely invoke general 
commitments to peace and liberation freedoms and a distaste for 
the parent culture’s establishments. 

3. Cults create fortified boundaries, confining their membership in 
various ways and attacking those who leave as defectors, deserters, 
or traitors; they recruit sums of money; and they tend to view the 
outside world with increasing hostility and distrust as the 
organization ossifies. 


Jayanti Tamm relates a firsthand account of life in a destructive cult in her book, 
Cartwheels in a Sari: A Memoir of Growing Up Cult.°°° Ms. Tamm became a 
visiting professor at Queens College in New York, but a New York group, which 
the guru Sri Chinmoy led, raised her. Her parents had been followers of 
Chinmoy before Tamm was born. It wasn’t until she was an adult of twenty-five 
that Tamm left the community to begin a life of her own making outside the 
group. Eventually her parents also left some seven years later. 


Tamm describes Sri Chinmoy’s “masterful tactics of manipulation.” The guru’s 
group included more than one thousand followers, and he once had celebrity 
admirers, such as musician Carlos Santana, singer Roberta Flack, and Olympian 


Carl Lewis. Chinmoy died in 2007.°°7 


Tamm offers the unique perspective of someone a destructive cult directly 
affected. She opines, “Perhaps it is more useful to discern what a religious 
movement is or what a cult is by comparing its impact upon members’ lives: 
does it complement or control?”°°? Tamm says that cults “are surprisingly 
similar in their methods...tactics and techniques used to recruit and maintain and 
disown noncompliant” members; these tactics and techniques seem to be “pulled 
from a universal handbook.”°? She emphasizes the “absolute and unconditional 
control”?!° destructive cults express. 


Again, the structure, methodology, and overall tactics Tamm describes can be 
largely grouped in Lifton’s three general categories or criteria regarding cultic 
characteristics as follows: 


The Nature of the Leader 


Tamm points out, “Cults are fueled by and thrive on control,” which comes from 
“excessive devotion to the leader and the leader’s vision.” She explains, “The 
leader’s personal agenda is presented as a universal elixir, one that will eradicate 
both personal and global moral, ethical and spiritual maladies.”°!! According to 
Tamm the leader is seen as “an agent used to unify a disparate collection of 
strong individuals.” And he or she possesses “unquestioned, absolute authority 
over [group] member’s lives.”°!* The leader is also made to “seem infallible, to 
possess the answers, solution, the only route to salvation.”°!° 


The Group Process of Coercive Persuasion and Control 


Tamm says that Chinmoy isolated and controlled members in his group by 
fostering a sense of spiritual elitism, which led to social isolation. Tamm says, 
“There is a clear separation between those ‘inside’ and ‘outside.’ Members are 
holy, special, chosen; outsiders are unholy, ignorant[, and] toxic.”°!* She also 
explains that the group became all encompassing. “Contact with the outside 
world—often including family—is discouraged, and family is redefined as the 
group itself... The group assumes all roles—family, friends, church, home, work, 


community,” Tamm says.°!° She also explains that members in the group were 
influenced to subordinate their thoughts and emotions to the dictates of the 
leadership. Tamm explains, “Subjugation and subservience is expected and 
obedience and control demanded.”°!© Tamm further recalls how the group 
emotionally manipulated its members. She explains, “Conformity is enforced 
through notions of guilt, shame and failure, by both the leader and other 
members.”°!” This drive for conformity can be seen as part of Lifton’s thought- 
reform process the group and its leader used to mold a mind-set. 


Harmful Consequences 


Tamm notes that the group diminished virtually anything that might reflect 
independence and promote self-esteem. She says, “Individual achievements [are | 
discouraged, downplayed and finally eradicated while the group’s achievements 
are encouraged, celebrated and memorialized.”°!® The net result was that 
members of the Chinmoy group continually concentrated their energy and efforts 
on the guru’s goals, not their own. For example, Chinmoy “didn’t want his 
disciples to get an education,” Tamm said in an interview.°!’ She says that the 
net result of involvement with the Chinmoy group produced “narrow, 
claustrophobic existences whose singular purpose is the cult itself’ and that 
“logical reason and facts [became] blurry and nonsensical.”°7° 


Tamm ’s mother was reportedly once told to have an abortion and put the guru 
first. And when Tamm became disillusioned, she was “banished.” Tamm says 
that Sri Chinmoy “sent a message to my parents that I should be evicted and not 
be spoken to.” Such family estrangements, which cult leaders order, can have 


devastating results. In Tamm’s case she attempted suicide.°*! 
Can destructive cults change? 


After the death of the founding leader, many cults begin to disintegrate. Without 
their defining elements and driving forces, most cultic groups eventually fade 
away. But in some situations, especially when there is a large membership or 
substantial residue of remaining assets, the cult may continue under new 
leadership. Professor Benjamin Zablocki recognizes that some cults may evolve 
and eventually become generally accepted churches or denominations. 


Zablocki has defined a cult as “an ideological organization held together by 
charismatic relationships and demanding total commitment.”°?7 


In his classic book The True Believer, Eric Hoffer w writes about a similar 
progression for some mass movements. Hoffer said that such movements go 
through stages of development. He called the initial and most volatile stage of 
that development the “active phase” and observed “there is a natural point of 
termination once the struggle with the enemy is over or the process of 


reorganization is nearing completion.”°*? 


In this sense Hoffer, like Zablocki, provides for the possibility that controversial 
or revolutionary movements like destructive cults might eventually evolve into 
relatively reasonable and more mainstream movements. Hoffer notes, “The 
personality of the leader is probably a crucial factor in determining the nature 


and duration of a mass movement.”°2 


In this light some cults have claimed that they have changed and ceased to 
behave destructively. The founding leader may have died or been deposed, and 
the organization claims it has gone through a reformation. Critics of such groups, 
however, have often expressed skepticism and at times urged caution when 
evaluating such claims. 


When commenting on one group’s claims of reformation, Michael Langone, 
executive director of the International Cultic Studies Association, said, “It seems 
very unlikely to me that the psychological abuse of members will end without 
eliminating the cultic dynamics that underlie it.” Langone specifically points out 
the dilemma of “organizational leaders” the founder trained who are part of the 
historical hierarchy of the group. Though responsible for abuses, they still 
remained in positions of authority. In this sense Langone sees a kind of group 
“pathology,” which a group founder or past leader develops and nurtures. This 
pathology is embedded in the group even after its originator is gone. Langone 
offers as an example of such an embedded pathology a “foundational structure of 
secrecy [that] probably set the stage for the manipulation and abuse.”°*° Noting 
one group, Langone says that the “tree was rotten from inception. No amount of 


pruning will eliminate the poison in the seed.”°7° 


What we can see, based on the various definitions offered for groups called 
“cults,” is that a nucleus for a definition exists and emerges from the various 
perspectives of researchers and experts. This nucleus has three central categories 
of characteristics, as Lifton identifies them, and they determine whether a group 
is a destructive cult. The lengthier definitions experts offer essentially expand 
upon those three central themes, which are based on the group’s type of 
leadership; the group process of coercive persuasion, which largely shuts down 
critical thinking; and the inherent destructive nature of the group, which is 
directly related to its mandates and unchecked leadership. 


CHAPTER 5 


“CULT BRAINWASHING” 


How do cult leaders convince people to become compliant and obey them? Is 
there some secret social skill they employ that renders their followers docile and 
suggestible? In news reports about destructive cults, a crucial element is often 
left out. How were people persuaded to join a cult group? And how did the cult 
subsequently convince them to comply with cult teachings and corresponding 
behavior? 


News reports about cult tragedies may use the word brainwashed as a means of 
explaining the unsettling and seemingly mindless obedience of some cult 
members. This often seems to satisfy disturbing questions about the frequently 
self-destructive nature of cult behavior—for example, why parents in some faith 
healing groups have allowed their children to suffer and die needlessly or why 
followers of David Koresh preferred to be burned to death than to peacefully 
surrender to authorities at Waco. 


Why do some cult members act against their own best interests while 
consistently behaving in accordance with the wishes of cult leaders? Again, the 
glib answer often reported is that they were somehow “brainwashed.” Otherwise 
how could the people connected to a reported cult tragedy be so completely 
persuaded to set aside their common sense, compassion, and priority of self- 
preservation? 


Benjamin Zablocki, a professor of sociology at Rutgers University, did a study 
of cultic coercive persuasion. In it he has expressed concern regarding “the 
polarization that has occurred amongst scholars of new religious movements,” 


which have often been called “cults.” Zablocki argues that ongoing effort has 
been exerted to “block attempts to give the concept of brainwashing a fair 
scientific trial.”°?” The researcher laments, “This campaign has resulted in 
distortion of the original meaning of the concept so that it is generally looked at 
as having to do with manipulation in recruitment of new members to religious 
groups.” As Zablocki points out, however, the historic understanding of the term 
brainwashing, “on the contrary, should be in connection with the manipulation 
of exit costs for veteran members.”°7® 


Brainwashed or brainwashing is an imprecise and ambiguous description; 
nevertheless, it still has currency in contemporary popular culture. Journalist 
Edward Hunter first used the word brainwashing in an article he wrote for the 
Miami News in 1950.°*° Hunter worked as a propaganda specialist for the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) during World War II and later reported about 
psychological warfare used during the Cold War. Despite its ambiguity, 
brainwashing persists as the most universally understood generic means of 
expressing the sort of undue influence some extreme forms of leadership may 
exercise over others. Brainwashing has been used to explain why people 
enthralled with a particular cause, group, or leader will apparently act against 
their own interests and consistently in the best interest of those who have 
influenced them. This metaphorical description implies the existence of a 
process that can potentially wash the brain clean of its original individual 
thinking and then supplant and suffuse it with a new mindset a group, 
movement, or leader prescribes. 


The process is not, however, that simple. And there is a need to go beyond the 
catch phrases of popular culture to gain a better and more detailed understanding 
of the far more subtle process destructive cults have typically used to gain undue 
influence over members. What’s also important to note is that brainwashing isn’t 
exclusively used in a religious context. Zablocki says, “I do not mean to imply 
that there is anything about religion per se that is especially conducive to 
brainwashing or that brainwashing is not also to be found in political, 


psychotherapeutic, military or other totalist collectives.”°°° 


Researchers in the fields of mental health and sociology have developed or 
delineated a more precise terminology to describe the principal process of 
conversion destructive cults have used to engender obedience and conformity. 


Sociologist Zablocki defines brainwashing as “as an observable set of 
transactions between a charismatically-structured collectivity and an isolated 
agent of the collectivity with the goal of transforming the agent into a deployable 
agent. Brainwashing is thus a process of ideological resocialization carried out 
within a structure of charismatic authority.”°°! Psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton 
specifically called the process he observed “thought reform” in his seminal book 
Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism.°** Psychologist and eminent 
cult expert Margaret Singer categorized the extreme methods cults have used to 
gain compliance as a thought-reform process, which she said was most often 
inherently deceptive.°°? 


What these researchers have hypothesized, and in many instances confirmed, is 
that the human mind is far more fragile, persuadable, and malleable than we 
would like to think. Especially when people are in a state of distress or 
depression, are experiencing hardships, or are passing through major transition 
phases in their lives, they are typically more vulnerable to persuasion and other 
techniques of those who offer appealing answers and seemingly a way out of 
their difficulties. 


Authors Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman presented a communication perspective 
based on the sudden personality changes and other cognitive alterations 
associated with cult mind control techniques, described in their book Snapping: 
America’s Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change.?**They explained how 
many cults completely distort, manipulate, and control the process of 
communication in ways that may have a lasting impact on cult members’ minds 
and give rise to a new category of cognitive disorders they termed “information 
disease.” In their later book, Holy Terror: The Fundamentalist War on 
America’s Freedoms in Religion, Politics, and Our Private Lives,??° Conway 
and Siegelman went on to examine the ritual practices of emotional control cults 
and many religious groups use. They explained how specific messages and 
ritualized instructions tied to cult beliefs, scriptures, and images can be 
manipulated to suppress a person’s bedrock emotional responses and everyday 
feelings in a systematic effort to promote obedience and compliance in the 
group. Conway and Siegelman’s concepts of information disease and emotional 
control will be discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 


This kind of information control was evident in the polygamist compound 


Warren Jeffs ran; there school and television were banned, and cult members’ 
communication was also carefully regulated. Jeffs dictated everything his 
followers read and heard, including their music. He created a somber, cocooned, 
and controlled world where even the color red and the word fun were 
prohibited.°°° Another example of information control was the isolated 
community of Colonia Dignidad, which Paul Schaefer led. Within this self- 
contained compound, built at the foot of the Andes Mountains in Chile, no one 
was allowed to listen to the radio, read newspapers, or walk alone.°°” 


Professor of psychology Robert Cialdini researched the basic techniques 
commonly used to influence people in everyday life.°°® Cialdini’s 
groundbreaking book Influence specifically identified these techniques and 
explained how they could be used through venues as varied as advertising and 
political propaganda. A destructive cult can also use the same principles of 
influence in more deceptive and manipulative ways to gain undue influence over 
its adherents. Later in this chapter Cialdini’s principles will be detailed and 
correlated more broadly with influence techniques cults use. Some cult leaders 
have researched influence techniques, including Jim Jones, who studied the 
methods of mind control George Orwell described in his book 1984.°°? But most 
cult leaders appear to assemble and refine their methods through a process of 
trial and error. 


Together programs of thought reform, coercive persuasion, and information 
control can produce the intensified modes of influence we see in destructive 
cults. This process of systematically applying manipulative techniques of 
influence, persuasion, and communication to produce persisting states of 
impaired thinking, feeling, and decision making in cult members has been 
widely recognized as one of mind control. 


Not all forms of influence and persuasion are the same. Psychologist Margaret 
Singer made distinctions between various types of persuasion, such as education 
and advertising, and more manipulative coercive methods, such as propaganda, 
indoctrination, and thought reform.°“? Singer saw the process of thought reform 
as especially and uniquely rigid and distinctly different from other modes of 
persuasion. One example, Singer pointed out, is that thought reform effectively 
precluded any genuine or meaningful exchange of ideas and was instead “one 
sided” and actually expressed no sincere respect for differences.**! 


Perhaps the most notable distinction between the thought-reform schemes 
perpetuated by destructive cults, in contrast to other types of persuasion, such as 
education and advertising, is that they are frequently deceptive. Singer said such 
programs center “on changing people without their knowledge.” She further 
explained that the structure of this coercive persuasion process takes an 
“authoritarian” and “hierarchical stance,” with no full awareness on the part of 
the “learner.”°** And unlike advertising, which is persuasive but regulated, cultic 
thought-reform methods are unregulated, unaccountable, and devoid of respect 
for the individual. 


The deceptive nature of such persuasion, combined with the group’s hidden 
agenda of “changing people without their knowledge,” means that people are 
often deceptively recruited into destructive cults without informed consent. 


Michael Lyons, who went by the name Mohan Singh, lured followers into his 
group, Friends of Mohan, by using the guise of a “naturopathic” healer. He 
claimed he was “chiropractor to the Queen” and an osteopath.°*° Instead of 
healing, however, Lyons reportedly subjected his victims to “psychological and 
emotional control, brainwashing and isolation from families.”°*4 The Unification 
Church, commonly called “the “Moonies” and once led by Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon, has frequently been cited for its “deceptive tactics in recruiting 
followers.”°*° Often targeting students on college campuses, the church operated 
through a number of front organizations such as the Creative Community 
Project, Students for an Ethical Society, and the Collegiate Association for the 
Research of Principles. Students who are initially approached might not even 
realize that the agenda of the group is religious. 


Coercive Persuasion 


The pioneering work of MIT professor Edgar Schein, who determined there are 
three basic stages of “coercive persuasion,”°“° summarized coercive persuasion. 
These stages are first “unfreezing” the person, then “changing” his or her 
perceptions, and finally “refreezing” the individual in the changed state. These 
parallel what many groups identify as the necessity of breaking people down 
before they can make them over or build them up again. This process can often 
be accomplished by creating an acute sense of urgency and/or crisis frequently 


through confrontational tactics and group pressure. This is one of the 
methodologies used to persuade the individual that change is necessary or 
imperative. 


Later, sociologist Richard Ofshe sought to draw attention to and distinguish the 
persuasion techniques commonly employed by cults. He expanded upon 
Schein’s earlier work in his study of coercive persuasion.°*” Ofshe built upon 
Edgar Schein’s three stages of coercive persuasion,-“® and identified “four key 
factors that distinguish coercive persuasion from other training and socialization 
schemes.”°49 


1. The reliance on intense interpersonal and psychological attack to 
destabilize an individual sense of self to promote compliance 

2. The use of an organized peer group 

The application of interpersonal pressure to promote conformity 

4. The manipulation of the totality of the person’s social environment to 
stabilize behavior once it has been modified 


We 


We can see an example of this process in practice in the rehabilitation 
community known as Synanon, led by Charles Dederich. Synanon used its 
seminars, which evolved into highly confrontational “attack therapy,” to coerce 
its members. This coercion was called “the game.”°°? During such sessions 
participants were surrounded by peers, who barraged them with criticism and 
berated them. This attack ultimately caused people caught in the game to 
collapse and readily accept suggested change. Subsequently Synanon members 
became submissive and compliant in conforming to the group’s norms. In this 
way the community coercively controlled everything, including relationships 
and even infants in what was called the “hatchery.”°°! Nothing was immune 
from Synanon‘s process of coercive persuasion. Hundreds of couples were even 
induced to divorce on demand.°»* In a ritual practice he called the “squeeze,” 
this same group process was used as a tool to purge those members who 


somehow managed to harbor doubts about Dederich.°” 


Singer expanded on three basic steps of coercive persuasion, which Schein had 
outlined.°>* 


1. “Unfreezing” or what Singer described as “the destabilizing of a 
person’s sense of self.” This process often includes “keeping the person 
unaware of what is going on and the changes taking place. Controlling 
the person’s time and if possible their physical environment. Creating a 
sense of powerless covert fear and dependency. And suppressing much 
of the person’s old behavior and attitudes.” 

2. “Changing” or what Singer explained as “getting the person to 
drastically reinterpret his or her life’s history and radically alter his or 
her worldview and accept a new version of reality and causality.” 

3. “Refreezing,” or as Singer said, “Put forth a closed system of logic; 
allow no real input or criticism.” Ultimately this culminates in what 
Singer described as a person frozen or “dependent upon the 
organization...a deployable agent.” 


Thought Reform 


Robert Jay Lifton first explained these basic building blocks of the cult-control 
process in detail in his eight criteria for identifying the existence of a thought- 
reform program.°»° Lifton said, “In identifying, on the basis of this study of 
thought reform, features common to all expressions of ideological totalism, I 
wish to suggest a set of criteria against which any environment may be judged, a 
basis for answering the ever-recurring question: ‘Isn’t this just like 
‘brainwashing‘?”°°° 


Lifton’s eight defining criteria are as follows: 


1. “Milieu Control,” which Ofshe later interpreted as “the control of 
communication” within an environment.°°’ This may include virtually 
everything a person might potentially see, hear, or read—as well as his 
or her personal associations. By controlling whatever enters the mind, 
destructive cults can largely control the mind itself. 


2. “Mystical Manipulation,” which Ofshe interpreted as “emotional and 
behavioral manipulation” That is typically accomplished in the guise of 
group beliefs and practices and often uses elements of deception in the 
controlled environment. This step could potentially be done by 


manipulating the daily news, anecdotal information, meditation, or 
religious writings in an effort to influence the thinking and feelings of 
group members. 


. “The Demand for Purity” or what Ofshe described as “demands for 
absolute conformity to behavior as prescribed and derived from the 
group ideology.” °°? People subject to such demands may in a sense 
take personal inventory and relentlessly categorize their thoughts, 
emotions, and behavior per the group or leader’s dictates. Lifton called 
this a “spurious cataloguing of feelings,” which reflects the “peculiar 
aura of half-reality” within a “totalist environment” such as a 
destructive cult. The net result of this criterion is often “black and white 
thinking” or pushing people into a position where they feel they must 
pick between what the group labels “good” or “evil.” 


. “The Cult of Confession” or what Ofshe sees as “obsessive demands 
for confession.” This confession may be done on an individual basis, 
group basis, or both. The underlying assumption or premise is that there 
really is no individual right to privacy and that whatever is known must 
be disclosed. This also constitutes what Lifton calls “symbolic self- 
surrender” to the absolute authority of the leadership. In groups where 
confession is strongly emphasized, people may confess in an 
exaggerated sense to what they have done or, as Lifton says, “to crimes 
one has not committed.” In the drug-rehabilitation community known 
as Synanon, group confession was formalized in what was called “the 
game.” An individual was seated in the center of the group on what was 
known as the “hot seat” and bombarded with confrontational questions 
and criticism until he or she was broken. Many destructive cults have 
historically used a format of breaking sessions based on confession. 


. “The Sacred Science,” or what Ofshe explains as “agreement that the 
group ideology is faultless” or that it is essentially perfect. Lifton 
describes this as an “ultimate vision for the ordering of all human 
existence.” Whatever the leader or group determines is right must be 
right, and whatever is labeled wrong is wrong. People influenced by 
such a “Sacred Science” will routinely subject their value judgments to 
its narrow rules. Within the world of Sacred Science, as in the Demand 
for Purity, there is no space for a ambiguity or shades of gray. 


6. “Loading the Language” or what Ofshe describes as the “manipulation 
of language in which clichés substitute for analytic thought.” Lifton has 
characterized this as “thought terminating clichés,” which are “brief, 
highly reductive, definitive-sounding phrases” that become insider 
verbiage the group frequently uses. Many groups or subcultures have 
their own insider jargon, but Lifton draws distinctions between that 
verbiage and what he describes as “totalist language,” which “is 
repetitiously centered on all-encompassing jargon, prematurely abstract, 
highly categorical [and] relentlessly judging.” And rather than being 
used as a means of communicating individual ideas and personal 
opinions, Lifton sees it as “the language of nonthought.” 


7. “Doctrine Over Person,” as Ofshe explains, is the “reinterpretation of 
human experience and emotion in terms of doctrine” or as seen through 
the lens or the group mindset and its world view. Everyone and 
everything must be subjected to, and fitted in, this doctrinal framework, 
including those who use it. 


8. “The Dispensing of Existence,” which Ofshe interprets as the 
“classification of those not sharing the ideology as inferior and not 
worthy of respect.” These criteria can create a sense of elitism and 
social isolation. Lifton explains, “The totalist environment draws a 
sharp line between those whose right to existence can be recognized 
and those who possess no such right.” The only means of validation is 
acceptance of the group and its beliefs. Lifton says, “Existence comes 
to depend upon creed (I believe, therefore I am), upon submission (I 
obey, therefore I am) and beyond these, upon a sense of total merger 
with the ideological movement.” Under such influence cult members 
may dispense with the existence of family, old friends, previous goals, 
and aspirations. Nothing has a right to exist unless it fits within the 
framework of the group and the Sacred Science, as its leadership has 
dictated. 


Lifton notes, “The more clearly an environment expresses these eight 
psychological themes, the greater its resemblance to ideological totalism; and the 
more it utilizes such totalist devices to change people, the greater its 
resemblance to thought reform.”°°? Sociologist Benjamin Zablocki observed, “It 
is probably not necessary to have every one of Lifton’s eight structural 


characteristics of ideological totalism in place for [thought reform] to occur.”°°? 


These criteria may be expressed in varying degrees of intensity from group to 
group. Typically the more control a particular group seeks to exert over its 
members, the more it may intensify or express these eight criteria. For example, 
not all destructive cults maintain group compounds, but we may see the 
maintenance of such compounds as a more intensified means of exerting control 
over the environment, or what Lifton cites as “Milieu Control.” Another 
understanding is that the more extreme the demands of the group are, the more 
extreme the controlling criteria may be expressed to meet those demands. 


Not all individuals will respond in exactly the same way to such group controls. 
Some may become unhappy and leave due to conditions in the group 
environment, or leadership may reject them due to their lack of compliance. 
Likewise, each individual initially brings his or her own unique history and 
personality to the group experience, which to varying degrees provides the basis 
for his or her response to the leadership. Some may be more vulnerable than 
others due to their circumstances or individual history. The deceptive manner in 
which a destructive cult presents itself can also potentially affect people 
differently. For example, some may respond more readily to a group using a 
facade of religion as opposed to one of philosophy, politics, or pseudoscience, 
based on their personal interests and background. And individual interest or 
deference can account for an initial or ongoing acceptance of the group’s 
imperatives, which are given in the guise of some religious, political, or 
otherwise relatable context. 


This cult process of manipulation doesn’t require overt physical coercion but 
may instead in part rely on sleep deprivation, dietary controls, intimidation, 
implied threats, or inducement of unreasonable fears. Sociologist Benjamin 
Zablocki notes, “Cult movements rarely retain their members by the use of 
physical force or constraint. But is the necessity of force or the threat of force 
required for true brainwashing? This widespread belief is based upon a 
misreading of Lifton and Schein. This misreading came about because, in fact, 
many (although by no means all) of the cases they studied were brought to a 


state of agency by real or threatened force.”°°! 


Zablocki, like Schein, sees this process in three phases, the third drawn from 


Lifton. 


1. “The stripping phase: The cognitive goal of the stripping phase is to 
destroy prior convictions and prior relationships of belonging. The 
emotional goal of the stripping phase is to create the need for 
attachments. Overall, at the completion of the stripping phase, the 
situation is such that the individual is hungry for convictions and 
attachments and dependent upon the collectivity to supply them.” 

2. “The identification phase: The cognitive goal of the identification phase 
is to establish imitative search for conviction and bring about the 
erosion of the habit of incredulity. The emotional goal of the 
identification phase is to instill the habit of acting out through 
attachment. Overall, at the completion of the identification phase, the 
individual has begun the practice of relying on the collectivity for 
beliefs and for a cyclic emotional pattern of arousal and comfort.” 

3. “The symbolic death and rebirth phase: In the rebirth phase, the 
cognitive and the emotional tracks come together and mutually support 
each other. This often gives the individual a sense of having emerged 
from a tunnel and an experience of spiritual rebirth. The cognitive goal 
of the rebirth phase is to establish a sense of ownership of (and pride of 


ownership in) the new convictions.” °° 
“Information Disease” 


The long-term impact of the control and manipulation of information can be seen 
in a collection of symptoms Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman call “information 
disease.”°°* They define this as “an alteration through experience of a person’s 
everyday information processing capacities—his [or her] everyday powers of 
thinking, feeling, perception, memory, imagination and conscious choice.” And 
that it “marks a lasting change of awareness at the most fundamental level of 
personality.” We can see this in the suicides of Solar Temple members. Initially, 
there was a reported “mass suicide” in 1994, which included leader Luc Joret 
and more than seventy of his followers. But the lasting impact of Joret’s 
influence and the group experience was evident in the continuing suicides of 
surviving Solar Temple members over the following three years. The last 
suicides linked to the group occurred in 1997.°% The cult-related changes in 
thinking that occurred continued to dominate and animate the lives of surviving 


Solar Temple members until they ended them. 


According to Conway and Siegelman, information disease can also result in part 
from physical causes such as “poor diet and lack of sleep,”°°? which have been 
reported in many cults, including the Unification Church, founded by the 
Reverend Moon. Former members of that group allege that they were fed a 
low-protein diet and often slept only four to five hours a night. But the authors 
say information disease may also occur solely as the “result of information 
alone, especially from intense experiences that abuse an individual’s natural 
capacities for thought and feeling.” In the carefully managed confines of a 
Unification Church training retreat, potential recruits can see and experience 
only what the group wants according to its planned program. All access to 
information and personal associations is under tight group control. In this 
environment participants experience what has been called “love bombing,” 
which is a term used to describe the seemingly unconditional affection church 
members direct toward them. However, this “love” is actually highly conditional 
and based on their growing acceptance of Unification Church principles and 
corresponding progress in the group. This contrived but intense experience in the 
context of a controlled group environment can produce the desired commitment. 


After recovering from her experience under the control of the political cult called 
the Symbionese Liberation A Army, the heiress Patty Hearst commented that she 
had been told how to think. Upon reflection Hearst compared the process she 


endured to something like “the disciplining of your mind.”°° 


Conway and Siegelman notably include such practices as “group encounter, 
guided fantasy [and] meditation” as a means of implementation. The authors 
conclude, “By tampering with basic distinctions between reality and fantasy, 
right and wrong, past, present and future, or simply by stilling the workings of 
the mind over time, these intense communication practices may break down vital 
faculties of mind.” The authors also point out that there is growing evidence that 
such abuses may ultimately “impair crucial working connections in the brain’s 
underlying synaptic networks and neurochemical channels,” which may 
potentially “destroy long-standing information processing pathways in the 
brain.” 2 


Such changes in the brain were the focus of the book Craving for Ecstasy by 
professors Harvey Milkman and Stanley Sunderwirth, which examines how 
addiction and behavior affect the brain. Milkman and Sunderwirth, who 
specialize in brain chemistry, reinforce Conway and Siegelman’s observations. 
They write, “Individuals can change their brain chemistry through immersion in 
salient mood-altering activities as well as through ingesting intoxicating 
substances.” The researchers add, “If our synaptic chemistry changes 
dramatically we seem to possess altogether different personalities.”°°? The 
authors specifically cite the power of “cults,” which they say “may be used to 
short-circuit the usual course of an addictive process.” They then offer “the 
tragic example of Jonestown, blind devotion to a religious cult,” which “burned 
a path straight to the suicidal vortex.”°’? The comparison of cults to chemical 
addiction may explain the seemingly addictive pattern of behavior often evident 
in cultic involvement. This analogy may also explain why discontinuing that 
involvement, especially after years of reinforcement, is frequently difficult. 


Conway and Siegelman have identified “four distinct varieties of information 
disease” we can see by observing an affected individual. 


1. “Ongoing altered state of awareness”—characterized as a “state of 
narrowed or reduced awareness.” This can be brought on by an 
encapsulated environment controlled by a group and/ or leader that 
virtually excludes any other focus or outside frame of reference. 

2. “Delusional phase”—“vivid delusions [and] hallucinations” that lead to 

“irrational, violent and self-destructive behavior,” which can be brought 

on through techniques of sensory deprivation and/or overload 

“Not thinking’—“literally shutting off the mind” 

4. “Not feeling”—“actively suppressing one’s emotional responses” that 
may “ultimately numb a person’s capacity for human feeling”?’! 


o 


Marshall Applewhite, the leader of the Heaven’s Gate cult, prohibited his 
followers from watching television and strictly regulated their reading. Each 
member of the group had an assigned partner and was told never to be alone. 
These measures were taken “to keep [members] in the mindset.” Communication 


was often limited to simply saying “Yes,” “No,” or “I don’t know.”°”2 


“Emotional Control” 


Conway and Siegelman succinctly explain in their first book, Snapping: 
America’s Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change, how the mind can be 
stymied, sidetracked, and potentially subjugated by what it sees as “information 
disease.” In their second book, Holy Terror: The Fundamentalist War on 
America’s Freedoms in Religion, Politics, and Our Private Lives, they discuss 
the interlocking emotional control that controlling groups and leaders often use. 


Conway and Siegelman write, “Because as human beings, beyond all differences 
of faith and culture, our feelings are our most important resource, our most 
complex and fully integrated and universal communication capacity. They may 
also be our most accurate monitor of personal morality—of what is right and 
wrong for each of us as individuals—and of the fairness of our conduct in 
relation to one another. When at that intimate level the wisdom of our feelings is 
stilled, distorted or thrown into confusion, our greatest strength may quickly be 


turned into our greatest vulnerability.”°”? 


The authors explain that such emotional control is achieved through “the 
reduction of individual response to basic emotions such as love, guilt, fear, 
anger, hatred, etc.” This is accomplished by “means of suggestion” through “the 
indirect use of cues, code words, symbols, images and myths.” For example, 
Bible-based groups may use the images of Jesus and Satan to emotionally 
manipulate members. In his book Thought Reform and the Psychology of 
Totalism, Robert Jay Lifton correlates the use of such imagery to the category of 


“ultimate terms” or “God terms” and “devil terms.”°”4 


This means of manipulation allows its practitioners to assign any action or 
feeling they perceive as negative or challenging to their authority in the category 
of “satanic” or “demonic” while simultaneously using the image of Jesus or God 
as a facade for their own authority. Within this box, whenever disobedience 
occurs or doubts surface, they are consigned to the devil or dark forces. 
Obedience to the leadership is correspondingly characterized as compliance to 
the will of God and heavenly authority. 


In the family cult Marcus Wesson led, his children were taught that he was 


“God’s messenger” and that the “end times” were “close at hand.” One son said, 
“He was God. That’s just the way it was.”°” Within the confines of this 
construct to obey Wesson was to obey God. Disobedience was, therefore, 
defiance of God. Those who opposed Wesson, such as the authorities, were 
characterized as “Satan.”°’° Caught within this world of polarized imagery, one 
of Wesson’s daughters said she felt “trapped.” 


But religious imagery isn’t the only way such ultimate terms can be used. 
Secular symbols can easily be used, such as the popular principles and 
corresponding icons of business, art, philosophy, nationalism, political theory, 
psychology, philosophy, or virtually any field of interest. 


Conway and Siegelman summarize that ultimately “the secret is surrender.”°” 


That is, surrender is not seen as giving in to the authority of a group or leader but 
rather as subordinating yourself to a supposedly higher cosmic power, honored 
purpose, or principle. It is by posing behind a carefully constructed facade of 
myths, symbols, and/or images that the practitioners of such indirect 
manipulation can effectively garner obedience, engender dependence, and 
ultimately solidify their control. 


Powerful Suggestions 


Certain suggestible states induced through hypnosis, trance induction, 
meditation, yoga, chanting, and various repeated physical exercises may also 
serve aS a means of manipulation. These altered states of consciousness can 
potentially make people malleable. In such an altered state, techniques may be 
applied such a as guided imagery, indirect directives, and peer pressure. 
Modeling of behavior can be used more effectively. If a licensed mental health 
professional uses such techniques, ethical concerns may arise, since the use of 
these techniques is most often done without informed consent. 


The process of guided imagery has been used in hypnotherapy.°”° The subject is 
first in an induced state of deep relaxation or trance. This can be brought about 
through hypnosis, certain forms of meditation, yoga, chanting and breathing 
exercises. In this state of mind, a leader or therapist can then guide an individual 
or group to experience various feelings, an imagined environment, or sensations. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer observes, “A considerable number of different 
guided imagery techniques are used by cult leaders and trainers to remove 
followers from their normal frame of reference.”°’? Wrapped within the 
mystique of a cult, such guided imagery can become a facet of what Lifton calls 
“Mystical Manipulation” and used to mold a mindset and shape perceptions of 
reality to build an alternate cult reality. 


The Indian professor of philosophy and self-styled guru known as Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh conducted what he called “Dynamic” and “Kundalini” 
meditation camps, in which his followers were transformed through the 
suggestible states of the experience.°°? One former devotee remarked, “I think I 
brainwashed myself” but observed, “Bhagwan had one line: the good disciple 


follows what the master says, the good disciple doesn’t think.”°°! 


Indirect directives can also be an effective means of persuasion. Singer says, 
“Cult leaders who have become skillful at getting acts carried out through 
indirection and implication,” rather than by directly ordering something to be 
done. That is, to “imply that something should happen, and it does.”°°* This can 
also be achieved through the tone of voice, asking a question that prompts an 
action and offering other indirect suggestions that solicit compliance. Cult 
members often attempt to deflect accusations that they observe mindless 
obedience by offering the apology that no one directly orders them to do 
anything. Submission to authority and compliance, however, can be achieved 
indirectly. 


Peer pressure and modeling, according to Singer, “[are] an effective means to get 
people to fit their behavior to group norms.” This goal is achieved by noting 
“models around to imitate.”°°? For example, those in a new environment created 
by a cult may observe the behavior, dress, and speech of others around them to 
understand the preferred way of living within that environment. Change largely 
occurs without direct demands being made; it occurs through the influence of the 
group environment. Singer explains, “The clever cult leader or mind manipulator 
manages to use the innate tendencies toward group conformity that we bring 
with us as a powerful tool for change.”°°4 


Influence Techniques 


Robert Cialdini, professor of psychology at Arizona State University, lists “six 
principles of influence” within social environments.°®° These basic principles are 
inherently neither good nor bad; rather they exist as the foundational building 
blocks of influence. 


1. “The rule of reciprocity,” Cialdini says, is a “sense of future obligation 
according to the rule [that] makes possible the development of various 
kinds of continuing relationships, transactions, and exchanges that are 
beneficial to society. Consequently, virtually all members of society are 
trained from childhood to abide by this rule or suffer serious social 
disapproval.” Expounding on this principle, Singer says cults can twist 
this basic rule regarding behavior. That is, the cult provides a sense of 
security, salvation, well-being, and love but implicitly expects its 
devotees to repay these benefits through obedience and behavioral 
compliance. Singer also points out that this rule can be used to induce 
feelings of guilt and shame. She says, “If you have made a commitment 
to the group and then break it, you can be made to feel guilty” and by 


extension ashamed. °° 


2. “Commitment and consistency”—Cialdini points out that “people have 
a desire to look consistent through their words, beliefs, attitudes, and 
deeds,” which are “highly valued by society.” Singer explains that a 
destructive cult can use this rule to make its members feel guilty 
whenever they somehow fall short regarding their performance or are 
inconsistent in their duties and obligations as understood by the 
commitments they have made to the group. 


3. “Social proof”—Cialdini says that the “means used to determine what 
is correct is to find out what others believe is correct. People often view 
a behavior as more correct in a given situation, to the degree that we see 
others performing it.” Within a cult environment, Singer sees this as yet 
another means for achieving compliance. She explains, “If you look 
around in the group, you will see people behaving in particular ways. 
You imitate what you see and assume that such behavior is proper, 


good, and expected.”°°” 


4. “Liking,” Cialdini says, is the principle that “people prefer to say yes to 


individuals they know and like.” Singer elaborates that new initiates 
within a cult group may be the target of seemingly unconditional love, 
frequently called “love bombing.” This may make members feel wanted 
and loved; therefore, it pushes them to reciprocate by liking the people 
in the group who “love” them. Now that they like members of the 
group, it follows that they should comply with their concerns. Singer 


says, “You feel you ought to obey these people.”°°8 


5. “Authority,” Cialdini says, is characterized by “the strong pressure 
within our society for compliance when requested by an authority 
figure” and “that such obedience constitutes correct conduct.” Singer 
explains that one can easily apply this ubiquitous tendency to respect 
authority to a cult leader who “claims superior knowledge, power, and a 
special mission.” °8° In fact, members of destructive cults frequently 
see their leader as the ultimate authority, who may eventually come to 
supersede any other authority, such as the law, law enforcement, and 
government authorities. 


6. “Scarcity,” Cialdini says, is the simple principle that “people assign 
more value to opportunities when they are less available.” Singer sees 
this principle as analogous to cult members who are told that “without 
the group they will miss out on living life without stress; miss out on 
attaining cosmic awareness and bliss; miss out on changing the world, 
gaining the ability to travel back in time; or whatever the group offers 
that is tailored to seem essential.”°°° The group may also exemplify this 
rule through a claim of exclusivity, such as the claim that no other 
group exists that can offer the same or equal path of attainment and 
fulfillment. 


Authority 


There seems to be an innate human reliance on, and compliance with, authority. 
Yale University psychologist Stanley Milgram laid a foundation for this 
understanding in his seminal research, which made points other researchers later 
used in their work.°°! The Milgram experiment, done in 1961, was an 
examination of the predisposed human tendencies to obey authority figures, even 
when such obedience violated ethical concerns. This proclivity partly explains 


the subservience and submission of cult members under the influence of a 
perceived authority figure they have been persuaded to accept. 


Milgram’s experiment included student volunteers functioning in the roles of 
“teachers” or “learners,” who were separated from each other in individual 
rooms. Teachers would question learners. When the answer was wrong, teachers 
administered an electric shock to the respondents. The shocks were supposedly 
increased incrementally until they became quite severe. What teachers didn’t 
know was that learners were only actors pretending; no electrical shock was 
actually administered. The focus of the experiment was to see how compliant 
teachers would remain to authority, even when they witnessed increasing 
distress and pain from the learners. Whenever teachers hesitated, verbal 
prodding encouraged them. In the end, despite the learners’ feigned screams of 
agony, 65 percent (twenty-six out of forty) of those functioning as teachers 


willingly administered shocks of up to 450 volts. °97 


Verbal prodding consisted of a succession of encouragement from the authority 
figure: 


“Please continue.” 

“The experiment requires that you continue.” 
“Tt is absolutely essential that you continue.” 
“You have no other choice; you must go on.” 


pee De 


Teachers were also told that they had no responsibility regarding the shocks 
administered. 


Milgram summarized his experiment in an article titled “The Perils of 
Obedience”??? as follows: 


The legal and philosophic aspects of obedience are of enormous 
importance, but they say very little about how most people behave in 
concrete situations. I set up a simple experiment at Yale University to 
test how much pain an ordinary citizen would inflict on another person 
simply because he was ordered to by an experimental scientist. Stark 
authority was pitted against the subjects’ strongest moral imperatives 


against hurting others, and, with the subjects’ ears ringing with the 
screams of the victims, authority won more often than not. The extreme 
willingness of adults to go to almost any lengths on the command of an 
authority constitutes the chief finding of the study and the fact most 
urgently demanding explanation. 


Milgram concluded, 


Ordinary people, simply doing their jobs, and without any particular 
hostility on their part, can become agents in a terrible destructive 
process. Moreover, even when the destructive effects of their work 
become patently clear and they are asked to carry out actions 
incompatible with fundamental standards of morality, relatively few 
people have the resources needed to resist authority. 


Milgram proposed two interpretations or theories pertaining to the ultimate 
meaning of his research experiment. 


1. The theory of conformism is based on the Solomon Asch conformity 
experiments or what has been called the “Asch Paradigm.”°"* That is, 
when someone feels unable or unqualified to make decisions, he or she 
is likely to defer to an authority, most especially in a crisis situation. 

2. The agent state theory, Milgram s says, is “the essence of obedience 
[that] consists in the fact that [people come] to view themselves as the 
instrument for carrying out another person’s wishes, and they therefore 
no longer see themselves as responsible for their actions. Once this 
critical shift of viewpoint has occurred in the person, all of the essential 
features of obedience follow.” 


Milgram’s explanations of behavior can also be useful in developing an 
understanding of the obedience cult members display in their responses to the 
often-extreme and destructive demands their leaders make. Cult members in 
such situations see themselves as the agents of some higher power or authority 
and are therefore exonerated of any personal responsibility for their actions. 
Moreover, if any doubts arise, they feel compelled to marginalize such concerns 
in deference to a higher authority and conform to whatever behavior their leader 


prescribes. Cult leaders may also create the perception of a crisis or impending 
catastrophe as a means of leveraging greater submission. Cult members must 
obey and conform to the leader’s demands to gain a sense or assurance and 
safety. This is commonly expressed when leaders in many “doomsday cults” 
claim only their faithful flock will be protected from some final judgment or 
dispensation. 


Philip Zimbardo, Stanford University professor of psychology, did additional 
research about the influence of authority and dynamics of group persuasion. He 
conducted what became known as the “Stanford Prison Experiment” in 1971. 
Zimbardo chose a group of students to play the roles of prisoners and guards in a 
simulated prison environment set up in the basement of the Stanford University 
psychology building. Zimbardo led a team of researchers and played the pivotal 
role as the “prison superintendent.”°?° 


What the prison experiment substantially demonstrated through largely 
anecdotal evidence was that a controlled authoritarian environment could 
potentially have a profound effect on the behavior of those involved. Zimbardo’s 
prisoners became increasingly docile and obedient, while those playing guards 
became harsh and rigid. The Stanford Prison Experiment, much like the research 
of Stanley Milgram a decade earlier, offers compelling evidence that 
environment and authority can affect the way a person thinks and feels, and then 
influence his or her behavior. Zimbardo’s research strongly suggests that in 
certain situations and environments, ordinary, ostensibly normal people can be 
influenced to do harmful things. This harmful behavior, which otherwise would 
seem objectionable, is nevertheless done under the influence of a perceived 
authority. 


Similar patterns of behavior have been observed in destructive cults and often to 
a greater degree in the more tightly controlled environment of a cult compound. 
Certain members may be designated to roles of subordinate leadership or 
enforcement, while the general members frequently function in various degrees 
of subservience. Those in the role of enforcers often become increasingly harsh 
as they reinforce the rules or implement the edicts of leadership, even though 
their previous personal history may not reflect this type of behavior. In this sense 
the group dynamic of the cult has a profound effect on the personalities and 
behavior of those involved; the result is much like that of the Stanford Prison 


Experiment but over a much more prolonged period of time. 
Personality Change 


Flavil Yeakley, a researcher with a BA degree in psychology and MA and PhD 
degrees in speech communications, studied the effects of group influence on 
individual personality traits in a controversial church, which had been called a 
cult.°°° Yeakley comes from a distinctly evangelical Christian perspective in his 
book. His concern was that the group he examined was engaged in a kind of 
cloning process through its indoctrination and corresponding pressure tactics. 
Yeakley suspected that there was an effort to influence members of the group to 
think, feel, and behave the same way. He wrote, “A central element in the 
criticism that has been directed against the Boston Church of Christ [BCC], 
other discipling churches, and the discipling movement generally has been the 
charge that these churches employ methods that produce unnatural and 
unhealthy personality changes. Critics charge that discipling churches tend to 
make the members over after the image of the group leader, the group norm, or 
the group ideal.”°°” 


The “discipling” methodology Yeakley examined was based on a system of 
training through an ascending hierarchal structure of authority. Every member of 
the group was assigned to a discipling partner that became an advisor with 
implicit authority. The established chain of command continued, until it 
culminated in a single supreme leader at the top, named Kip McKean. What 
Yeakley’s research suggests is that the group essentially developed and preferred 
a prototype largely based on the personality of Kip McKean. Yeakley came to 
this conclusion by testing nine hundred members of the group.°”® He used the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) as his preferred testing instrument.°”’ The 
MBTI is a descriptive test sometimes used in psychological contexts. It is used 
as a tool to describe personality differences. Sixteen outcomes are possible in the 
MBTI; they reflect various combinations of personality traits. 


Yeakley explained that the creators of the MBTI surmised, from their study of 
Swiss psychotherapist and psychiatrist Carl C. Jung‘s writings, “that some 
people prefer to deal with the world through a judging process (either thinking or 
feeling), while others prefer to deal with the world through a perception process 


(either sensing or intuition)... Those who prefer to extravert a judging process 
tend to be highly organized while those who prefer to extravert a perception 
process tend to be adaptable.”© 


Critics of the MBTI have noted, “Although we do not conclude that the absence 
of bimodality [functioning as more than one type] necessarily proves that the 
MBTI developers’ theory-based assumption of categorical ‘types’ of personality 
is invalid, the absence of empirical bimodality in IRT [item response theory] 
based MBTI scores does indeed remove a potentially powerful line of evidence 
that was previously available to ‘type’ advocates to cite in defense of their 
position.”°°! In fact, the accuracy of the MBTI depends on the honesty of the 
person who is being tested, since his or her chosen response to questions 
determines the results. In 1991 a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded that there was “not sufficient, well-designed research to 
justify the use of the MBTI in career counseling programs.”°°* Self-reporting 
and psychometrically weak tests like the MBTI can confuse results when 
participants answer in socially desirable ways. The limitations of the MBTI 
should be taken into account when the results are interpreted. 


Tested members of the BCC were asked to respond to the MBTI three times. 
Yeakley relied on their honesty in responding to questions. He explains, “One 
time the members were told to answer the questions the way they think they 
would have before their conversion [entrance into the BCC] or five years ago for 
the few who had been members that long. The members were also told to answer 
the questions the way they would at that present time. Finally, they were told to 
answer the questions the way they think they will answer them after they have 
been discipled [by the BCC] for five more years.” 


Yeakley noted “the degree of change in psychological type scores” and saw 
there was a “pattern of convergence in a single type.” The MBTI personality 
profile ESFJ (i.e. extroverted, sensing, feeling judging) was the preferred and 
sought after point of convergence. Yeakley observed that “the past distribution 
[before entering the BCC] was the closest to population norms while the present 
and future distributions increasingly deviated from those norms.”°? Additional 
testing of other churches or organizations used as control groups appeared to 
show similar results.°°* Yeakley explains, “What was being investigated in this 
research was simply the overall group pattern. The focus was not on any 


individual, but on the dynamics of the group.”©°° 


We should note that Yeakley’s testing results might also be attributed to the so- 
called halo effect or halo bias. ©°° That is, those BCC members he tested may 
have tried to emulate qualities they attributed to their leader, Kip McKean, 
because he was perceived as an ideal person. Marty Wooten, a prominent group 
leader who worked closely with McKean, demonstrated this fact. Wooten said, 
“T cannot think of any virtue that Kip is not known for. There is no greater 
discipler, disciple, brother, husband, father, leader, and friend than Kip McKean. 
Some say it is dangerous to respect any one man that much. I believe it is more 
dangerous not to.”©°” Another ranking leader in the BCC, Jim Blough, said, “Let 
me tell you my attitude towards Kip. Let me explain to you. You know, I may 
have a good quality here and there, occasionally. If you look hard enough, you 
can find one in almost everyone, you know. But I believe this. I believe if I 
could become exactly like Kip, I’ll be a whole lot more useful to God than I am 
by myself.”°8 


Based on his study, Yeakley interpreted and hypothesized the following: 


1. “Most of the members of the Boston Church of Christ showed a high 
level of change in psychological type scores.” 

2. “There was a strong tendency for introverts to become extroverts, for 
[intuitive people] to become [sensing people], for thinkers to become 
feelers, and for perceivers to become judgers.” 

3. “This kind of pattern was not found among other churches of Christ or 
among members of five mainline denominations, but that it was found 


in studies of six manipulative sects.”©°9 


Interestingly, the “manipulative sects” Yeakley referred to with the same pattern 
of results as the BCC included the Unification Church, Scientology, Hare 


Krishnas (ISKCON), and the Children of God.°!° 


What Yeakley hoped to demonstrate through his research was the process of 
personal manipulation, which he believed occurred through the discipleship 
training process within the BCC. His research results can be seen as a possible 


confirmation of the process of coercive persuasion Edgar Schein identified.°!! 


That is, the discipleship training appeared to employ a process of “unfreezing,” 
“changing,” and then “refreezing” people. Yeakley says, “To the extent that the 
members respond to that group pressure, the observed changes in psychological 
type scores are likely to become (or have already become) actual changes in the 
personality that is manifested.”©!+ 


We should note that the results Yeakley achieved were descriptive and do not 
precisely explain why these changes occurred or whether they can be seen as 
permanent. Most probably without continuing group pressure and influence, the 
observed changes could crumble and ultimately dissipate. Yeakley’s study can 
be helpful, though, in understanding how malleable people can be within a group 
environment that uses extreme pressure to manipulate and influence behavior. 
His study demonstrates that personality characteristics can be affected and 
shaped through high pressure tactics and then perhaps hardened in place. 


Lifton also describes how people influenced by a thought-reform program strip 
themselves of anything objectionable or at variance with the preferred prototype 
of the true believer. He says, “Yet one underlying assumption makes this 
arrogance mandatory: the conviction that there is just one path to true existence, 
just one valid mode of being, and that all others are perforce invalid and false. 
Totalists thus feel themselves compelled to destroy all possibilities of false 
existence as a means of furthering the great plan of true existence to which they 
are committed.” °!3 


Yeakley‘s book warned of the potential consequences that could be linked to the 
“falsification of psychological type.” He opined that it might produce 
detrimental results such as a “serious midlife crisis” and “major burn-out 
problems, serious depression, and a variety of other psychological... 
problems.”°!4 


One of the most reported cult personality transformations in history was Leslie 
Van Houten, a former follower of Charles Manson. Van Houten grew up in a 
comfortable middle-class neighborhood and was a high school cheerleader. But 
under Manson’s influence, at the age of nineteen in 1969, she stabbed one of the 
cult’s targeted victims fourteen to sixteen times in the back.°!° After decades of 
imprisonment, the former cult member said, “Everything that was good and 


decent in me I threw away.” It was only through her imposed separation from 
the group through imprisonment and her father’s visits that she apparently came 
to realize “what had happened.”°!® Repeatedly denied parole, Van Houten tried 
to explain her alleged rehabilitation before a parole board hearing in 2003. She 
said, “I was raised to be a decent human being. I turned into a monster and I 
have spent these years going back to a decent human being.” During her 
incarceration Leslie Van Houten became a model prisoner, earned college 
degrees, and worked for a prison supervisor.°! 


Less stigmatized and more sympathetic examples of radical cult transformations 
include Patty Hearst and Elizabeth Smart. Both women were kidnapped, and 
their captors radically transformed them. Only after leaving that influence did 
they both return to their normal lives. The cult persona Hearst and Smart had 
once been manipulated to embrace then became a historical anomaly. 


Cognitive Dissonance 


In his description of “Milieu Control,” Lifton notes that such an environment 
“never succeeds in becoming absolute, and its own human apparatus can, when 
permeated by outside information—become subject to discordant ‘noise.’”°!® 
The source of that outside information, which can permeate a controlled 
environment, could potentially be the Internet, television, radio, newspapers, or 
people outside the group, such as old friends and family. This influence could 
include anything that might provide an outside frame of reference. 


How then do destructive cults bent on psychological and emotional control shut 
out or deal with uncontrollable “discordant noise,” which can create profound 
internal conflict in the minds of their adherents? 


Cognitive dissonance is a term used in psychology and is often included in the 
paradigm of cultic persuasion and control. This theory is frequently the basis for 
understanding how cult-involved individuals can continue to cling to beliefs 
even when facts contradict them. Cognitive dissonance theory explains that cult 
members can resolve such conflicts by essentially spinning or accepting 
rationalizations. It is this spinning process that then reconciles the dissonance 
between their cultic beliefs and reality. For example, a mother in a faith healing 


group may reconcile the needless death of her child by proclaiming that it was 
somehow “God’s will” rather than admit the death was, in fact, the result of 
medical neglect. 


Leon Festinger first used the description of cognitive dissonance in his book 
When Prophecy Fails. °!° The book tells the story of a UFO cult led by a woman 
named Dorothy Martin (1900-1992), also known as “Marian Keech,” who 
predicted the end of the world but foretold that aliens from another planet would 
rescue her followers on a precise date (December 21, 1954). When her prophecy 
failed, members of the group, who had given up everything to follow Keech, 
nevertheless remained loyal and committed believers. 


Festinger proposes five factors that provide a basis for cognitive dissonance to 
be successfully implemented to resolve such a failure, which he calls 


“unequivocal disconfirmation.”°~° 


There must be a deep conviction concerning the belief. 
There must be commitment to this conviction. 

The belief must be amenable to unequivocal disconfirmation. 
Such unequivocal disconfirmation must occur. 

Social support must be available after the disconfirmation. 
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Deep conviction is a common attribute among cult members. This commitment 
can be expressed through years of hard work, surrender of assets, isolation from 
family and old friends, and the renouncing of previously held goals and 
ambitions in favor of a group or leader’s agenda. What this means is that cult 
members may have a considerable amount of literal and emotional equity in the 
group and its beliefs. It is because of this considerable personal investment that 
deeply committed members are likely to accept whatever rationalization or 
explanation is offered to obviate the “unequivocal disconfirmation” or some 
failure in the group. 


Members frequently cling to such rationalizations rather than accept the more 
alarming alternative, which is that all their efforts and sacrifices may have been 
for nothing. Others in similar circumstances within the group will join them in 
their willingness to accept convenient apologies for failure and offer whatever 


social support is necessary to protect and secure the sense of equity and mutual 
sacrifice they share in common. This can also be seen as a refusal to bear the 
“exit cost” of leaving the group. Sociologist Benjamin Zablocki generally 
defines such “exit costs” cult members consider as “all disincentives for 
leaving.” Zablocki includes “costs ranging from financial penalties, to relational 
commitments to various sorts of cognitive and emotional dependencies.”°*! 


In what is one of the most poignant examples of cognitive dissonance, Waco 
Davidian survivors Clive Doyle and Sheila Martin continue to cling to their 
beliefs about David Koresh despite the fact that the cult leader’s prophecies led 
to death and destruction, not heavenly fulfillment. Eighteen years after the fire 
that claimed the lives of seventy-six Davidians, including Doyle’s daughter who 
was one of Koresh’s “wives” as well as Martin’s husband and four of her seven 
children, their loyalty remains unshaken. 


The two aging cult members support each other in their continuing commitment. 
Sheila Martin says God wanted the fire and destruction. “I don’t expect you to 
understand,” she told a reporter. But she admits, “We didn’t have a plan for 
death. I wondered: Did someone change the plan without telling me?” 
Nevertheless Martin still insists, “David is the messiah, and he’s coming back... 
Now we just wait for the kingdom.” 


Clive Doyle explains, “When people ask why we still believe in David and what 
he preached, after everything, I think they are asking because they really do want 
to understand.” Martin concurs. “I think they’ll realize someday everything is 
under his order, and they’ll understand that it’s not really a choice.”°** Despite 
the historical facts the two cultists cannot face the disconfirmation of Koresh’s 
demise and have decided instead to interpret the end in a way that allows them to 
continue as true believers. This response is most probably linked to the 
devastating losses they both suffered and the corresponding emotional equity 
they share. Admitting that David Koresh was a delusional cult leader and fraud 
would mean that all their sacrifices were for nothing. Rather than bear those exit 
costs, they have instead embraced what can be seen as cognitive dissonance. 


“Psychology of the Pawn” 


All these interlocking schemes based on information and emotional control, 
personality change, and influence techniques lead to an ultimate end result, 
which Lifton calls “the psychology of the pawn.” Margaret Singer defined six 
conditions necessary to be “changed one step at a time to become deployable to 
serve the leaders” of a destructive cult.°*? She said, “The degree to which these 
conditions are present increases the level of restiveness enforced by the cult and 


the overall effectiveness of the program.”°4 


1. “Keep the person unaware that there is an agenda to control or change 
the person.” Few cultic groups or leaders readily or willingly admit 
their agenda or ultimate purpose. They may conceal certain teachings 
from new members and generally endeavor to rationalize anything that 
may potentially seem negative. No one intentionally joins a destructive 
cult. 


2. “Control time and physical environment (contacts, information)’— 
These vary from group to group. Minimally they may mean becoming 
cocooned within a social environment that monopolizes time and 
constrains associations, but they can become as extreme as an isolated 
compound like Jonestown. 


3. “Create a sense of powerlessness, fear and dependency”—This has 
been called “learned helplessness.” Members are afraid to leave and 
become dependent on the group for a sense of security, safety, and 
purpose. 


4. “Suppress old behavior and attitudes”—This is the breaking-down 
process of an individual personality. 


5. “Instill new behavior and attitude”—This is a changing process to adopt 
more acceptable personality traits and corresponding characteristic 
behavior approved by the group. 


6. “Put forth a closed system of logic”—This is based on what Lifton calls 
a “Sacred Science” that cannot be questioned. And this then becomes 
the basis of all value judgments. 


In this role of “pawn” in a destructive cult, the victim of thought reform may 
largely feel helpless. As previously mentioned, that response has been called a 
type of “learned helplessness.” This condition is often associated with battered 
women who develop a diminished “sense of mastery and self-esteem,” and 
correspondingly this hinders their “ability to take active steps to change their 
situation.”°*° Victims of both domestic violence and cults are often made to feel 
they can never be “good enough.” This feeling renders them largely dependent 
on their controlling influence for validation of their self-worth and contributes to 
a belief that without that controlling influence, they would be largely “helpless.” 
Lifton describes the helpless pawn, controlled by thought reform: “Unable to 
escape from forces more powerful than himself, he subordinates everything to 
adapting himself to them. He becomes sensitive to all kinds of cues, expert at 
anticipating environmental pressures, and skillful in riding them in such a way 
that his psychological energies merge with the tide rather than turn painfully 
against himself. This requires that he participate actively in the manipulation of 
others, as well as in the endless round of betrayals and self-betrayals which are 
required.”©7© 


Psychologist Margaret Singer sees this as the primary purpose of destructive 
cults—that is, through their “tactics of thought reform” they cast those under 
their sway in the role of pawns. She explains that this tactical process is used to 
“develop in the person a dependence on the organization, and thereby turn the 
person into a deployable agent of the organization.”©*” Zablocki defines a 
deployable agent as “one who is uncritically obedient to directives perceived as 
charismatically legitimate. A deployable agent can be relied on to continue to 
carry out the wishes of the collectivity regardless of his own hedonic interests 
and in the absence of any external controls.” He explains, “Deployability can be 
operationalized as the likelihood that the individual will continue to comply with 
hitherto ego-dystonic demands of the collectivity (e.g., mending, ironing, 
mowing the lawn, smuggling, rape, child abuse, murder) when not under 
surveillance.”°78 


Many cults repeatedly claim that their members are “free to leave whenever they 
want.” But the insidious tactics of thought reform often render its victims 
psychologically and emotionally unable to escape. This is what sociologist 
Benjamin Zablocki describes as “the paradox of feeling trapped in what is 
nominally a voluntary association.”°7? 


Zablocki has also answered the question: why isn’t everyone exposed to cultic 
coercive persuasion and influence techniques trapped? He explains, “Often it is 
assumed that a demonstration that not all a cult movement’s members were 
brainwashed is equivalent to proof that none were brainwashed. But why does 
this follow? No leader needs that many deployable agents. The right question to 
ask is not whether all Moonies [Unification Church members] are brainwashed, 


but whether any Moonies w were brainwashed.”°° 


Zablocki adds, “A common misconception about turnover data in cults stems 
from confusion between the efficiency of brainwashing and the efficacy of 
brainwashing...But nothing in the brainwashing conjecture predicts that it will 
work on everybody, and it says nothing at all about the proportion of recruits 
who will become agents.” Zablocki points out, “For the system to perpetuate 
itself, the yield need only produce a sufficient number of deployable agents to 
compensate it for resources required to maintain the brainwashing process.” 
Rather than seeing the dropout rate of destructive cults as somehow providing 
proof that brainwashing doesn’t work, Zablocki observes, “In general, dropout 
rates tell us only about the rigor of the program, not about its effectiveness for 


those who stick it through to the end.”®! 


What is commonly called “cult brainwashing” is actually a composite of 
coercive persuasion and undue influence techniques used in an interconnecting 
process. The various facets of this process and how its pieces fit together and 
enable each other are best understood through the detailed explanation of 
thought reform and coercive persuasion. Both information and emotional control 
are powerful tools used in this context. The foundation of the process is built on 
basic principles of influence and is continually reinforced in large part by the 
human tendency to defer to authority. 


This chapter includes some of the seminal research done that forms the 
framework, but there is much more evidence that reflects an innate human 
vulnerability to such schemes when people are ignorant or unaware that they are 
being used. Again, some cult leaders have actually studied coercive persuasion 
and influence techniques in an effort to copy and craft their own version, while 
others have simply learned from experience how to control and manipulate their 
followers. A common operating principle seems to be that destructive cult 
leaders like what they control and don’t like what they cannot. 


Those outside the world of destructive cults often become unsettled and at times 
even horrified by the strange and seemingly mystical power cult leaders appear 
to possess. As previously pointed out, cults often use convenient masks to hide 
their true intentions and ultimate objectives. They may pose behind the facade of 
religion, philosophy, politics, business schemes, therapies, pseudoscience, and 
miscellaneous forms of exercise, nutrition, meditation, and martial arts. But the 
truth about destructive cults is that if you remove their outer veneer, they are in 
fact quite similar. That is, they most often have the same basic structure of 
authority and rely on virtually an identical process of persuasion and 
corresponding group dynamics to gain undue influence. 


As outlined in a previous chapter regarding the definition of a destructive cult, it 
is not what the group believes but rather how it behaves that defines it. 
Destructive cults behave badly. They deceptively employ tactical thought 
reform, which quells independent thinking and engenders dependency in an 
effort to attain compliance. This is all done with little regard for collateral 
damage, which destructive cults rationalize as a necessary evil. Cult leaders 
instead seem to be relentlessly focused on their own needs and fulfillment; that 
is the hidden agenda of most, if not all, destructive cults. 


CHAPTER 6 


HISTORY OF CULT-INTERVENTION WORK 


Professionals engaged in cult-intervention work have historically used many 
titles. Beginning in the 1970s, the first title used was “cult deprogrammer.” This 
title is specifically linked to the process of deprogramming or unraveling a 
program a destructive cult used based on behavioral, emotional, and 
psychological control. The job description of the cult deprogrammer seems to be 
permanently etched on popular culture and may remain the most common label 
the general public uses and understands to describe cult-intervention work. 


Ted Patrick 


Ted Patrick was the first cult deprogrammer, a and he originated the term 
deprogramming in the early 1970s.°°* Patrick said, “Deprogramming is like 
taking a car out of the garage that hasn’t been driven for a year. The battery has 
gone down, and in order to start it up you’ve got to put jumper cables on it. It 
will go dead again. So you keep the motor running until it builds up its own 
power. This is what rehabilitation is. Once we get the mind working, we keep it 
working long enough so that the person gets in the habit of thinking and making 
decisions again.”°°° This vivid analogy identifies the essential elements of cult- 
intervention work. Patrick also said that cults often use “fear, guilt, poor diet and 
fatigue” to recruit and retain members.°°4 


The activities of a notorious group called the Children of God (COG), now 
known as Family International, founded by David Berg, initially drew Ted 
Patrick to the issue of destructive cults. The group, which is known for the 
sexual abuse of minor children,°°° tried to recruit Patrick’s son.®2° As the head 
of community relations for San Diego and Imperial counties in California, 
Patrick also received complaints from distressed families about the group. He 


infiltrated COG in the summer of 1971 to investigate how it worked.®” 


Patrick, who attended public school for only ten years, developed his 
deprogramming approach by “trial and error,” which he refined through many 
cases.°°® According to cult researchers Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman, who 
wrote about cults in the book Snapping: America’s Epidemic of Sudden 
Personality Change, Patrick “probed with questions...until he found the key 
point of contention at the center of each member’s encapsulated beliefs. Once he 
found that point, Patrick hit it head on, until the entire programmed state of mind 
gave way.”°°? A man Patrick successfully deprogrammed confirmed, “Ted took 
me to the limits with a series of questions.”©*? But Ted Patrick said he didn’t 
promote a particular belief system in the context of his intervention work. 
“When I deprogram people I don’t make any mention of a church or whether or 
not I even believe in God. That’s beside the point. My intention is to get their 
minds working again and to get them back out in the world,” he said.°*! 
Eventually others copied or adapted Patrick’s method of intervention and began 
doing deprogramming across the United States. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer, a discriminating observer of cult-intervention 
work since its inception, interviewed many former cultists. She later wrote, 
“Deprogramming is providing members with information about the cult and 
showing them how their own decision-making power had been taken away from 
them.”©*3 Singer’s succinct description continues to be an accurate 
understanding of what actually forms the foundation for cult-intervention work 
and is a precise explanation of the basic process. 


Ted Patrick did some involuntary deprogrammings based on court action with 
the cooperation of authorities. During the 1970s in some situations through legal 
proceedings, parents were granted temporary conservatorship over a cult- 
involved adult child; that is, using the judicial system, families were able to 
retrieve and deprogram cult victims. Some called this process “kidnapping by 
court order.”°44 However, eventually such conservatorships were ruled 
unconstitutional.°*° The court noted that there might be “a compelling state 
interest in preventing fraud under the guise of religious belief” but ultimately 
cited constitutional protection concerning the freedom of religion, which 
effectively protected religious cults. Only when there were actions that posed 


“some substantial threat to public safety, peace or order” was there a legal basis 
for intervention. The court said, “We conclude that in the absence of such 
actions as render the adult believer himself gravely disabled as defined in the 
law of this state; the processes of this state cannot be used to deprive the believer 
of his freedom of action and to subject him to involuntary treatment.”°*° 


Ted Patrick nevertheless continued to do both voluntary and involuntary 
interventions regardless of court rulings, and he paid a price for his anticult 
activism. He was repeatedly arrested, criminally prosecuted, and imprisoned on 
kidnapping charges stemming from his involuntary deprogramming efforts. 
Patrick was also sued in various cult-related cases two dozen times for claims 


totaling $100 million.°*” 


Ted Patrick was accused of violence. He said, “The cults tell them [cult 
members] that I rape women and beat them.”©4® However, researchers Conway 
and Siegelman said, “No parent, ex-cult member or other reliable witness we 
talked to ever substantiated any of those charges.”°*9 Former cult deprogrammer 
Steve Hassan, who participated in involuntary cult interventions during the late 
1970s, points out, “Deprogrammers were falsely portrayed as beating and raping 
people to force them to recant their religious beliefs. For the record, I know of 
no instance of deprogramming (and I’ve met hundreds of deprogrammees) that 
involved any physical abuse such as beating or rape. No family I have ever met 
would go to the extreme of rescuing a loved one through deprogramming and 
allow anyone to harm their child in any way.”°”? 


Legal Concerns 


Concern developed among cult-intervention specialists and cult-watching 
organizations regarding the use of the word deprogrammer. Hassan notes, “By 
the late 1970s, the question of mind control had become intertwined in the public 
eye with the issue of forcible deprogramming. This occurrence was partly the 
result of public relations campaigns financed by certain major cults to discredit 
critics and divert the debate from the cults themselves.”°°! Conway and 
Siegelman wrote that all the legal action taken against deprogrammers “brought 
a global chill” to the issue.”®°* Hassan reflects, “The truth is that [involuntary] 
deprogramming is extremely risky in legal terms.”°°? For some time, however, 


Hassan continued to recognize the need for such involuntary interventions. He 
writes, “Forcible intervention can be kept as a last resort if all other attempts 
fail.”©°4 But Conway and Siegelman summarized the final situation: “In the new 
climate, judges were deaf to the pleas of the parents and families of cult 
members, and the precarious deprogramming profession was largely eclipsed by 
the efforts of the new generation of cult ‘exit counselors.’”©°> 


A succession of new titles and corresponding terminology emerged and evolved 
as many cult-intervention professionals in the United States distanced 
themselves from the title “deprogrammer” and the term “deprogramming.” This 
aversion has included titles such as “exit counselor,’ “exit counseling,” 
“strategic interaction approach,” “high demand group consultant,” “cult 
information specialist,” “thought-reform consultant,” “cult mediator” and my 
own professional preference, “cult-intervention specialist.” 
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Despite the proliferation of new labels used to describe cult-intervention work 
during the 1980s and 1990s, Margaret Singer remarked, “In fact, 
‘deprogramming’ is in many ways a more accurate description of the process of 
getting the cult member to recognize what has happened to him or her, but since 
that word is now tinged with memories of the early snatchings and restraint, 


most people are reluctant to use it.”©°° 


However, a small group of cult-intervention specialists noted, “Not all 
deprogrammings were ‘rescue and hold’ situations. There were some where the 
group member was free to leave at any time and there were some where ex- 
members sought voluntary deprogramming.”°°’ Despite this fact many 
professionals still felt it was necessary to respond to well-financed cult 
propaganda and litigation by altering titles and adapting new terminology. 


One group led by exit counselor Carol Giambalvo nevertheless tacitly 
recognized the reasoning and practical considerations that had historically 
prompted involuntary deprogramming. Families often based their decision to 
take such extreme action on “the fact that in some groups, members were 
zealously protected from parents, often having their names changed and moved 
from locations to location.”°°® Sadly, this fact remains true today in some 
situations. The same concerns about involvement in destructive cults persist and 


may include such issues as financial exploitation, family estrangement, medical 
neglect, and physical and/or sexual abuse. 


Deprogramming Court Cases 


Ted Patrick went through a series of legal battles regarding his involuntary 
deprogramming work. In 1974 he was charged with kidnapping Kathy Crampton 
but was acquitted. The judge stated, “The parents who would do less than what 
Mr. and Mrs. Crampton did for their daughter Kathy would be less than 
responsible, loving parents. Parents like the Cramptons here, have justifiable 
grounds, when they are of the reasonable belief that their child is in danger, 
under hypnosis or drugs, or both, and that their child is not able to make a free, 
voluntary, knowledgeable decision.”©°? 


In 1980 Patrick was found guilty of conspiracy, kidnapping, and false 
imprisonment concerning an attempted involuntary deprogramming, which 
resulted in a one-year prison sentence.°? 


In 1990 Ted Patrick attempted to deprogram Elma Miller, an Amish woman who 
joined a splinter Amish group, which apparently drew the concern of her family. 
Criminal conspiracy charges were filed against Patrick, Miller’s husband, and 
Miller’s brother. Miller later requested that charges against her family be 
dropped, and the prosecutor subsequently decided to dismiss the criminal 


charges filed against Patrick.°°! 


In 1992 New York cult deprogrammer Galen Kelly was arrested and prosecuted 
in a federal court in Virginia.©°* It seems that he grabbed the wrong cult 


member, which Kelly and his attorney believed had been a “set up.”°° Kelly 
was found guilty and served one year in prison before an appeal overturned his 


conviction.°°* The federal prosecutor in the Kelly case was later suspended amid 
allegations of prosecutorial misconduct. 


Cult deprogrammers Joseph Szimhart and Kenneth J. Paolini were acquitted of 
aiding and abetting a kidnapping in 1993. The kidnapping reportedly took place 
in early November 1991. The two men were hired to deprogram a member of the 


controversial Church Universal and Triumphant, founded by Elizabeth Clare 
Prophet. The deprogramming effort failed. Also charged was cult deprogrammer 
Mary Alice Chronalagar, who had once worked with Ted Patrick. The jury 


couldn’t agree on a verdict for Chronalagar.°° 


My cult-intervention work, which began in 1982, has included the involuntary 
deprogramming of adults. In 1991 I assisted a mother in an attempt to rescue her 
eighteen-year-old son, Jason Scott. He was involved in a controversial fringe 
Pentecostal group located in Bellevue, Washington. This intervention effort 
failed, and I was charged and later prosecuted for unlawful imprisonment. My 
trial ended with a jury verdict of not guilty and acquittal.°°’ Subsequently, 
Kendrick Moxon, a lawyer closely associated with Scientology, reportedly 
recommended to Scott that he file a civil lawsuit.°°? That lawsuit ended with a 
judgment against me for almost $3 million, which was subsequently settled 
largely for my consultation time and $5,000 in cash.°°? The settlement was 
concluded after Scott left the group, which had caused his mother concern, and 
he fired Moxon. Jason Scott later concluded that he had been used through the 
litigation.”©”° “I was naive. I just kind of rode the waves of what they wanted me 
to do,” he said.°”! 


Perhaps the most recently known example of an involuntary deprogramming 
took place in Canada during 2006. Parents in Burlington, Ontario, reportedly 
believed their twenty-two-year-old daughter was involved with a “cult” in 
Hamilton, Ontario. They abducted the young woman and held her for ten days 
before she escaped. The father, a family doctor, was later charged with 
kidnapping and forcible confinement. The mother, a secondary school teacher, 
was also charged.°’* Two of the couple’s other children were also involved in 
the deprogramming attempt. US cult deprogrammer Mary Alice Chronalagar 
was involved but fled across the border and wasn’t charged. Chronalagar later 
told a reporter, “I didn’t come up there to take part in anything; I did come up 
there and talked to the family.” She then reportedly refused to answer any other 
questions.°”? The charges against the parents and one sibling were eventually 
dropped at the daughter’s request. However, the young woman’s older brother, a 
twenty-nine-year-old law student, entered guilty pleas to kidnapping and forcible 
confinement. He was sentenced to a fifteen-month term of house arrest and 
community supervision.°”4 


I no longer do involuntary cult-intervention work with adults, though such an 
involuntary intervention for minor children remains completely legal in the 
United States when it is under the direct supervision of their legal guardian or 
custodial parents. But despite my decision to abandon involuntary intervention 
work with adults, I deeply sympathize with families and others concerned who 
may find themselves facing an extreme situation, in which voluntary 
interventions seem to be improbable, if not impossible, due to a lack of 
meaningful access as a direct result of cultic influence and manipulation. 


After his acquittal in 1993, deprogrammer Kenneth J. Paolini said, “What pulls 
on you is when a parent calls and says, ‘I’m desperate.’”°”? But today, regardless 
of how desperate the situation may be, due to legal concerns, cult-intervention 
professionals in the United States have abandoned involuntary intervention, with 
the possible exception of minor children under the direct supervision of a 
custodial parent or legal guardian. 


Evolution of Deprogramming 


What was once called “deprogramming” remains largely the same process used 
today for cult-intervention work, but it is done only with adults on a voluntary 
basis. Conway and Siegelman succinctly described the deprogramming process 
in their book Snapping: America’s Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change. The 
authors wrote, “It appears to be a genuinely broadening, expanding personal 
change, it would seem to bear closer resemblance to a true moment of 
enlightenment, to the natural process of personal growth and newfound 
awareness and understanding, than to the narrowing changes brought about by 
cult rituals and artificially induced group ordeals.”°”© Steve Hassan, himself a 
former member of the Reverend Moon‘s Unification Church, related about his 
own deprogramming, “I had the indescribable experience of my mind suddenly 
opening up, as if a light switch had been thrown.” He concluded that this was 
like “rediscovering myself.”°”” 


In the second edition of Conway and Siegelman’s Snapping: America’s 
Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change, they explain that the “methods of 
voluntary deprogramming and exit-counseling, while far less controversial and 
much safer from a legal standpoint, prompted fewer cult members to experience 


a sudden ‘snapping out’ of their controlled states of mind.”°”® Instead, as I 
discussed with the authors, what now most often occurs is a slower, less 
pronounced moment of emergence or “gradual ‘unfolding’ from the cults’ 


ingrained altered states.”°/° 


From the time of Ted Patrick to today, cult-intervention work has evolved and 
changed. But the essential elements for a successful intervention remain largely 
intact and based on an educational model and process. The essential building 
blocks are the following: learning about the inherent dynamics and authoritarian 
structure of destructive cults; reviewing the systematic persuasion, influence, 
and control techniques evident in such groups; sharing historical information 
about the particular group or leader; and understanding the family concerns that 
led to the intervention. 


The goal of cult intervention remains intrinsically the same—that is, to stimulate 
critical thinking and promote independence and individual autonomy. Such an 
intervention is an information-driven process centered on an examination of 
relevant research material within the context of an ongoing discussion or 
dialogue; this often pointedly questions the basic assumptions held within the 
group. The result should provide a factual basis for a more informed decision- 
making process in respect to the individual’s further involvement with the group 
or leader. 


This educational process requires the careful preparation of all concerned parties 
who will participate in the intervention. Much like an alcohol or drug 
intervention, a cult intervention typically occurs as a complete surprise to avoid 
outside interference and to ensure at least the initial participation of the person 
who is the focus of the intervention effort. Families and other concerned 
individuals go through a consultation or educational process, which may include 
relevant reading, preliminary discussion, and finally specially focused 
preparation immediately before the intervention begins. Today that preparation 
and intervention process is made much easier by accessing information through 
the Internet, educational DVDs, and e-mail. The advent of the Internet and 
expansion of the World Wide Web have greatly enhanced the deprogramming 
process, which has always heavily depended on information. 


Steve Hassan 


Steve Hassan, who became a professional counselor during his years as a cult 
deprogrammer, put together what many observers consider to be a viable 
approach to cult intervention. Hassan calls it the “strategic interaction approach” 
(SIA), which purportedly “emphasizes the value of meeting with trained 
consultants to be effectively guided and coached and also to plan and implement 
effective interventions.” Hassan’s approach incorporates aspects of family and 
individual counseling, personal coaching, and education. Hassan says, “In the 
SIA, each person has issues that should be addressed. One focus is on the growth 
and development of healthy relationships within the family. The safe and 
nurturing environment created by the SIA offers many opportunities to heal old 
wounds. As an integral part of the family system, the cult member is 


automatically included in the process.”°°° 


Hassan’s hybrid approach to cult-intervention work has also drawn criticism. 
Other professionals working in the area of destructive cults have expressed 
ethical concerns about Hassan’s melded methodology, which he initially termed 
“strategic intervention therapy.” 


Calling his approach “strategic intervention [sic] therapy,” Hassan 
(1988) stresses that, although he too tries to communicate a body of 
information to cultists and to help them think independently, he also 
does formal counseling. As with many humanistic counseling 
approaches, Hassan’s runs the risk of imposing clarity, however subtly, 
on the framework’s foundational ambiguity and thereby manipulating 


the client.®°! 


Dr. Cathleen Mann, a PhD in psychology, has been a licensed counselor for over 
eighteen years and has been court qualified as an expert witness in cult-related 
cases across America. Mann also provides training and supervision for other 
counselors and is a licensed provider of counseling and assessment for children, 
families, and adults affected by cults. In some situations she has also participated 
in cult-intervention efforts. 


Mann, like Michael Langone, draws distinctions between counseling and cult- 
intervention work. According to Mann, “The very nature of counseling is 
persuasive. This is why informed consent must occur first. A counselor cannot 


be objective and subjective at the same time.”°°* This is in stark contrast to a cult 


intervention, which like most interventions begins as a surprise. Mann further 
explains the ethical requirements of professional counseling. “The counseling 
relationship should be entered into openly by virtue of the informed consent 
process. Informed consent means that a client knows the methods and duration 
of counseling, what theories or techniques will be used, and what types of effects 
can be expected from counseling.” 


Hassan also engages in what he calls “covert interventions,” which involve 
deception. He explains that this as “an attempt to counsel the cult member 
without his knowing that the family is trying to help him reevaluate his 
involvement.” Hassan adds, “It is tricky to find a pretext to meet the individual 
and gain enough time to do much good.”°®? However, Mann states, “The 
counseling relationship needs to be entered into voluntarily and not contain any 


coercion, deception, or manipulation. Counseling should always be a choice.”°°4 


Mann defines the boundaries of what she considers an ethical cult intervention. 
“In an intervention, information about a cult’s deception and manipulation 
should be the sole focus.” She warns, “It is destructive to provide counseling on 
personal or family issues when the sole reason the intervention was created was 
to focus on education and information, rather than trying to counsel family with 
a legion of existing problems, some of which may not be related to the cult 
issue.” Dr. Mann, who has conducted many forensic evaluations for courts in 
child custody, fraud, and parental alienation cases, concludes, “It is a myth, and 
not supported by the research, that family pathology is the ‘root’ cause of cult 
involvement. People affiliate with cults because of deception, not because their 


families are dysfunctional.”®°° 
Ethical Concerns 


Ted Patrick once mused, “Sooner or later, they’re going to have to recognize 
deprogramming as a profession.”°°° An effort to do just that took place in the 
late 1990s. Cult-exit counselor Carol Giambalvo, along with others who were 
formerly associated with deprogramming, launched a professional group called 
“thought reform consultants.”°°’ This small group tried to establish ethical 
standards for their profession based on an adaptation of the codes and standards 
of the American Association for Marriage and Family Therapy, the National 


Association of Social Workers, the Private Practice of Clinical Social Work, the 
American Psychiatric Association, and the National Academy of Certified 
Clinical Mental Health Counselors.°°® 


As of this writing, however, their efforts fail to demonstrate that there are 
effective means of enforcing the group’s stated ethical standards. A lawsuit filed 
against Patrick Ryan, a thought-reform consultant and coauthor of the group’s 
ethical standards, highlighted this weakness.°°° The plaintiff claimed that Ryan 
was “verbally contracted...to provide counseling services” and that he had 
received $2,250 as a deposit for the services he would render. Shortly thereafter 
the arrangement was terminated, and it was allegedly agreed that the unearned 
deposit would be refunded. Ryan never refunded the money. A claim was 
subsequently filed in court. Carol Giambalvo was repeatedly asked to mediate 
the situation based on the group’s published ethical standards, which specifically 
emphasized “the importance of clear understandings on financial matters with 
clients,” ©9° but she declined to do so. 


Ryan later lost the lawsuit, and his former client was awarded a judgment of 
$2,000. He appealed the verdict but lost again, and the court increased the 
judgment to $2,400. After Ryan’s second appeal, the plaintiff apparently tired of 
the litigation and failed to appear. The case was dismissed.°?! 


The unhappy client who filed the lawsuit against Ryan had been referred to him 
by psychologist Steven K. D. Eichel.°°* Ejichel later commented that he was 
“greatly pained by what [had] happened” and expressed “deep empathy and 
respect for the travails and tribulations of the client” who had sued Ryan. He 
noted that “most professional associations have mandated consequences when a 
member of that association breaches its ethics code” and that “an ethics code 
without some means of enforcement...is of educational value and little more.” 
Eichel added that a “meaningful venue for enforcing an ethics code” is required, 


or a “‘code of ethics’ is simply a set of aspirations that has no bearing on actual 
behavior.”°%° 


Costs 


In addition to legitimate concerns about the ethical standards of cult-intervention 


professionals, there is always concern about costs. Fees charged may vary 
widely from hundreds to thousands of dollars per day. For example, in 1988 
Steve Hassan pointed out that the cost of deprogramming had become a serious 
consideration. He claimed that “a fee of from $18,000 to $30,000” was the range 
to be expected.“In inflationary adjusted dollars, this would be $35,000 to 
$58,000 today. Fees currently range from less than a thousand dollars per day to 
teams that charge thousands of dollars daily. Hassan himself now reportedly 
charges fees ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 per day, not including expenses. 


Declining Number of Professionals 


In 1981 Margaret Singer identified ninety working cult-exit counselors. Roughly 
half were former cult members, and many had left their respective cults through 
deprogrammings conducted by one of the “early pioneers.”°?° Over the years the 
ranks of cult deprogrammers and intervention specialists have dwindled. Today 
only a few people with substantial experience in this field are still working full 
time. These professionals are scattered around the world, with only a handful 
remaining in the United States. 


CHAPTER 7 


ASSESSING THE SITUATION 


Here are some helpful suggestions and guidelines for families, friends, and 
others concerned about a suspected cult problem. Having a well-grounded and 
practical approach is important when identifying and assessing whether a 
particular group or leader might be “cultlike” or potentially unsafe. Typically 
groups or leaders who can be seen as potentially unsafe lack accountability and 
transparency through meaningful checks and balances, which create firm 
boundaries and safeguards. Questions should be asked and research done, as 
outlined in this chapter, to evaluate and assess this situation effectively. 


The process for determining whether a particular group or leader may pose 
potential problems concerning the well-being of individuals involved should be 
based on behavior, not beliefs. That is, what is the objectively observable 
structure and dynamics of the suspected group? This question can be answered 
by both examining the group itself and observing how someone involved has 
been changed as a result of group influence. An examination of the group should 
focus not only on the leader but also on others involved in the group who may 
also influence or reinforce group behavior. 


Don’t panic. Your initial concern and suspicion may be wrong. 


Before moving forward and considering a response, it is important to better 
understand and educate yourself about cults in general. What can you see as 
distinct differences between a destructive cult and a benign group? The key to 
understanding this difference is first recognizing that the “thought reform” 
process destructive cults use heavily relies on the control of information and 
communication. This is what psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton has called “Milieu 
Control,” which is based on control of the environment. 


For example, we can see Milieu Control through such elements as tightly 
controlled housing arrangements, intentional communities, or what has often 
been referred to as cult compounds. But a state of relative isolation can also be 
achieved by simply keeping people so busy with group activities that there is 
functionally little, if any, meaningful time spent away from the group with the 
exception of work, school, or sleep. 


A pattern of hyperactivity can effectively monopolize a member to the extent 
that it cuts him or her off from any meaningful outside frame of reference or 
objective feedback. Hyperactivity may also eliminate much of the time 
previously used for personal reflection and contribute to an eventual erosion of 
the desire for that process. Instead the group and associations in the group 
consume time, leading to isolation from family and old friends. Group activities 
may ultimately deprive members of sleep and effectively produce a state of sleep 
deprivation. Research suggests that prolonged periods of sleeplessness can 


produce hallucinations, delusions, and disorientation.°”° 


Ultimately the net effect is the creation of a kind of group bubble, which 
encapsulates those involved. The group controls life in the bubble, which its 
devotees dominate and suffuse with its own perspective and agenda. 


Warning Signs Based on Structure and Behavior 


How can you recognize whether this invisible bubble exists? Here are some 
prominent warning signs you can use to identify a leader or regime controlling 
such an environment. Does the group or leader fit a familiar profile, which 
would tend to define a potentially unsafe group or destructive cult? Here are ten 
“warning signs” regarding leadership based on structure and behavior. These 
features are frequently associated with unsafe groups or cults. 


1. The leadership of the group has absolute authority without any 
meaningful accountability. There is no genuine democratic form of 
governance that would offer any meaningful checks or balances to the 
power of the leadership through elections, a constitution, or bylaws. 


2. There is no meaningful financial disclosure or transparency regarding 


the group’s money or assets. There is no detailed and independently 
audited financial statement or budget published or distributed to the 
members or contributors annually, disclosing in detail all salaries, 
compensation, and expenses paid out from group funds. Only the 
leadership and its chosen few really know about the finances of the 
group in any depth. 


. Leaders define what is right and wrong, and group members are 
expected to essentially defer any meaningful value judgments of their 
own. A kind of learned dependence often develops regarding problem 
solving and conflict resolution. 


. There is notable and extreme hyperactivity in the group, which is 
completely centered on the agenda of the leadership, with little, if any, 
meaningful consideration for the goals of individual members or their 
interests. 


. The group deliberately isolates its members in a substantially controlled 
environment. Information is controlled by creating strict rules or 
guidelines regarding such things as books, outside reading, television, 
movies, radio, and music. Members may be prohibited contact with 
anyone who might express independent or opposing ideas, doubts, or 
negative feelings about the group. The group and its leaders are seen as 
absolutely necessary to filter out the contamination of the outside 
world. 


. There are no meaningful boundaries. There is no area of a member’s 
life that appears to be private and therefore immune from the 
leadership’s scrutiny. 


. The group promotes unreasonable fears about the outside world. This 
may be expressed through predictions of impending catastrophe, 
obsessions about evil conspiracies, or seemingly exaggerated claims 
and paranoid suspicions about the group’s perceived enemies. 


. The group perpetuates an ethos of perfectionism. Members 
subsequently feel that they can never be “good enough” and are forever 


Striving to further prove themselves. 


9. The group devalues self-esteem and individual expression and 
considers them “selfish.” Group members who try to question 
leadership or express ideas outside the group mind-set are characterized 
negatively with such labels as “ego driven,” “rebellious,” 
“suppressive,” “demonic,” or “satanic.” 


10. Former members once associated with the group often relate the same 
allegations of abuse by the leadership. This repetition reflects a 
continuing pattern of grievances. 


The group leadership may possess some of these attributes, but when an 
increasing number of these characteristics are evident, they often indicate that 
the group is potentially unsafe. It is important to note the leader’s 
communication style, such as the means used to convey his or her rules and 
orders. Always keep in mind that a recently recruited member of a controversial 
group may not know all the facts. Information in authoritarian groups tends to 
flow downward from the top, and often relatively new members at lower levels 
may be kept unaware of many of the more controversial practices, rituals, and 
lifestyle requirements those at higher levels know. 


“Cultlike” Behavior 


Another layer of warning signs relates to the behavior of someone suspected of 
cult involvement. Here are ten of the most commonly cited behaviors that lead to 
suspicion about cult involvement. 


1. Growing obsessiveness regarding a group or leader, resulting in the 
exclusion of almost every practical consideration 


2. The blurring of identities. The identity of the group, the leader, or some 
higher power increasingly ceases to be seen as distinct and separate. 
Instead identities become blurred and seemingly fused as involvement 
with the group continues and deepens. 


10. 


. Whenever critical questions arise about the group or leader, they are 


often dismissed and characterized as “persecution.” 


. Uncharacteristically stilted and seemingly programmed repetitive 


verbiage and mannerisms that reflect a group mind-set or cloning of 
preferred group language and behavior 


Growing dependence on the group or leader for problem solving and 
solutions, coupled with a corresponding decrease in individual analysis 
and reflection 


Hyperactivity regarding the group or leader, which seems to inhibit or 
supersede previously held personal goals or individual interests 


A dramatic loss of spontaneity and sense of humor 


Increasing lack of communication and isolation from family and old 
friends unless they demonstrate an interest in the group or leader 


. Anything the group or leader says or does can be justified or 


rationalized, no matter how harsh or harmful it may appear. 


Former group members are typically considered in a critical or negative 
light, and they are most often avoided. There seems to be no legitimate 
reason to leave the group. Those who leave are always wrong. 


Some of these behaviors may be observed when individuals become involved in 
and excited about any new group or association. But when an increasing number 
of these behaviors are evident, coupled with the structural authority issues 
previously cited, there may be cause for serious concern. 


Don’t Blame the Victim 


It’s important at this point to dispel a common myth about cultic involvement. 
Many people believe there is a certain type of person who is vulnerable and 
becomes involved in a destructive cult. This assumption is based on the theory 


that somehow healthy, strong, intelligent, and well-educated people from good 
families don’t become involved in destructive cults. Some people suppose that if 
someone is religious, he or she is somehow inoculated and less vulnerable to 
cults. 


In my experience such theories and assumptions are not useful and are often 
quite misleading. There is no psychological research that definitively correlates a 
specific type of person or predisposition with cult involvement. When we keep 
this fact in mind, the focus for assessment should be not on the person the cult 
recruited but rather on the cult itself—its leaders and their behavior, such as 
recruitment and retention practices. 


I have found that all types of people are potentially vulnerable to cults given the 
right set of circumstances. The members of destructive cults come from both 
strong and troubled family backgrounds. They are also often highly educated and 
intelligent people. In fact, I have deprogrammed five medical doctors. 


Some cult members I have worked with over the years have come from troubled 
or problematic families, but this is not a required precondition likely to lead to 
cult involvement. Even though some cult members may have histories of 
psychological problems or substance abuse or both, these are not prerequisites 
either. Likewise, socioeconomic backgrounds are not that significant. I have met 
cult members from a very wide cross section of social, ethnic, and religious 
backgrounds. Because cult recruitment is so often inherently deceptive, there 
should be no blame placed on those who are recruited. Most cults don’t want 
psychologically damaged, physically impaired, or dysfunctional people; they 
instead prefer emotionally healthy and high functioning people who can be 
useful and productive. 


The process of cult recruitment is also often based on highly honed coercive 
persuasion techniques. The most established cults have carefully crafted and 
refined their process and techniques. People aren’t generally prepared, either 
through specifically focused education about cults or through their own personal 
experiences. The people cults approach are most often ignorant concerning their 
methodology and how they really work, and individuals frequently overestimate 
the innate ability to resist such coercive persuasion and undue influence 
techniques. This lack of awareness then becomes a vulnerability cults can 


exploit. 


Some notorious cults have historically used front organizational names to hide 
their actual identity and purpose. A religious cult may not even initially explain 
to a potential recruit that it has any spiritual or religious agenda. Groups with 
controversial leaders may likewise withhold information about their hierarchy 
and more radical beliefs. In many cults only after a recruit is under undue 
influence is this information genuinely shared. 


Scientology, which has been called a “cult,” often begins its pitch with a 
“personality test” or “stress tests.”°°” These tests are done to supposedly identify 
areas of concern that can be improved or require further attention. Respondents 
are led to believe the purpose is self-improvement, not a measure of religious 
devotion. Scientologists may point out to a potential recruit that Jews, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics are actively engaged in Scientology. Only 
after a person moves more deeply into Scientology‘s course curriculum and 
training, however, does he or she begin to realize more fully the demands of the 
organization and its distinct religious identity and status. No new recruit fully 
understands the responsibilities or full implications of total commitment, nor is 
he or she completely informed of the beliefs forming the basis for Scientology. 


Falun Gong presents itself as a form of traditional Chinese exercise to improve 
physical health and promote “truthfulness, compassion and tolerance.” However, 
much more controversial beliefs proposed by its founder lie behind the group 
practice, and these are not readily explained to a potential practitioner.°”° 
Initially, new recruits most probably don’t fully understand the special 
importance of the movement’s founder, Li Hongzhi. Later they learn about the 
fantastic supernatural claims of “Master Li” and his singular status as the “living 
Buddha.”©’? The personality-driven nature of the group isn’t completely evident 
at the beginning. But eventually, as the recruit becomes more deeply involved 
and his or her training progresses, he or she will learn that the supposed healing 
benefits of the group essentially depend on the supernatural powers of Li 
Hongzhi.’°° 


Researcher Robert Cialdini, author of the book Influence, identified six basic 
principles of influence.’°! These principles of influence can be used as tools to 


persuade anyone about almost anything, through carefully crafted advertising, 
sales gimmicks and fund raising. For example, the high-pressure sales and 
investment schemes that employ a “bait and switch” approach. This occurs when 
a shopper is lured in with the promise of one thing but subsequently moved to 
buy something else. In much the same way, cults can attract attention and 
interest by presenting themselves deceptively to lure in a potential recruit and 
then switch to something else as the recruitment process is completed. 


The unsettling truth about cults is that virtually anyone might be targeted and 
then successfully recruited. We are all more vulnerable and suggestible when we 
are suffering depression, feeling lonely, experiencing a difficult transition 
period, or trying to navigate in a new environment. This vulnerability is 
something most first-year college students experience. That is probably why 
many cults routinely target college and university campuses for recruitment. 


We are all more vulnerable at particular times to persuasion techniques. Anyone 
experiencing a personal trauma or setback, such as a death in the family, 
relationship problems, or some other personal ordeal, may experience a certain 
level of temporary vulnerability. Cults often exploit such transitional difficulties 
as an opportunity for recruitment. In this sense destructive cults can be seen 
metaphorically as a kind of seeping ooze, penetrating people through the cracks 
in their lives. In a rapidly changing world, people sometimes feel overwhelmed 
and anxious. 


Cults can present themselves as a solution or appear to respond to almost any 
dilemma. In this way they may pose as would-be providers of relief or the 
arbiters of certainty. Everyone at certain times wants assurance about difficulties 
and answers to perplexing questions. There is also a human need for security and 
sense of safety. Cults often feed on fear and insecurity, using such human 
frailties as a means of leveraging cult recruitment. Loneliness can also become a 
window of opportunity. The very human need for family, community, 
acceptance, and belonging can also be exploited as a vehicle for cult recruitment. 


Former cult members I have spoken with frequently recount a particularly 
vulnerable time in their lives when someone first approached and recruited them. 
It may have been a coworker, a family member, or an old friend; it was someone 
they trusted. In that moment they didn’t recognize what was happening, and they 


were in distress. What they initially felt was a sense of relief; that is, they had 
found someone to address their needs. 


No one intentionally joins a cult. Few new recruits make what can be seen as a 
fully informed decision about their cult involvement. Given all these 
considerations, we see that blaming the victims of destructive cults for their 
predicament is neither meaningful nor productive. And it is important not to be 
angry or punitive with someone you are concerned about. An angry response to 
cult involvement will almost certainly not be the basis for any successful 
resolution of the problem. 


Recognizing the Cultic Mind-set 


Ultimately the cult milieu produces a type of mind-set that is essentially the by- 
product of the cult’s systematic process of coercive persuasion. We can typically 
see this through the polarized “black and white” thinking cult members express. 
They exhibit a low tolerance of ambiguity and often express a relentlessly 
judgmental attitude. Cult members frequently develop something like the 
“jJeweler’s eye,” a constricted, selective vision that searches out and finds the 
tiniest flaws and imperfections in anything or anyone outside the group. When 
viewing the group, however, the cult member’s vision changes to a soft focus, 
which obscures almost anything negative. Correspondingly cult members often 
see almost everything in polarized oppositional terms, what can be seen as an 
“us” versus “them” world. The members’ group, or “us,” is cast as the ultimate 
good, and those outside the group, or “them,” are frequently characterized as 
negative or even threatening. 


This mind-set can produce seemingly arrogant feelings of superiority or spiritual 
elitism along with unreasonable fears, which often include exaggerated fears 
about “persecution” or annihilation or both. Almost any criticism of the group 
can potentially be characterized as “persecution.” Unreasonable fears about the 
outside world closely correspond to feelings of anxiety about leaving the group. 
These fears may be based on conspiracy theories, prophecies, or predictions of 
an impending catastrophe the group or leader has propagated. 


Members of destructive cults that have doomsday predictions can develop a 
crisis mentality about impending threats to their personal safety. Cult leaders 


may also war their followers that if they leave the group, they will be in 
physical danger, contract an illness, or experience some etermal punishment. 
Leaders may tell stories about how the lives of those who left were negatively 
impacted or ended in tragedy. These stories may be grossly exaggerated, 
distorted, or just made up, but they reflect a simple purpose: to intimidate 
members through unreasonable fears in an effort to keep them in the group. 


The cultic mind-set is often expressed through what Lifton refers to as “loaded 
language.”’°* This is the stilted, repetitive jargon cult members use; it reflects its 
process of thought reform. This can be identified through repetition of “thought 
terminating clichés.” Cult members frequently memorize such verbiage and 
often substitute it for critical thinking. These are the phrases that have been 
referred to as communication shortcuts and called “ultimate terms.” 


Cult members reciting slogans and chanting mantras may at times seem to drift 
into a kind of floating trance state, which can be seen in their blank or vacant 
expressions. Some who have observed this effect have speculated that it is tied to 
drug use. But it actually reflects the psychological and emotional control that is 
the by-product of the coercive persuasion process destructive cults use. In fact, 
most cult groups strongly discourage drug use and have rules that strictly 
prohibit the use of controlled substances, alcohol, and smoking. The net result of 
this cultic mind-set is impaired thinking. As a direct result, cult members can be 
seen making decisions that are not in their best interest. 


Abusive or Controlling Relationships 


It is also possible for a cult to be composed of only two people. This cult would 
include a leader with a single follower in what can also be seen as an abusive or 
controlling relationship. This may occur within romantic relationships, 
marriages, or domestic partnerships. Some authorities and researchers within the 
mental health profession have described the “battered woman’s syndrome,””” 
which has been characterized as a form of undue influence and learned 
dependency. 


Those dominated in abusive or controlling relationships may be so completely 
under the influence of another person that they appear to have lost the ability to 


think independently, much like the member of a destructive cult. The person 
under such control is also frequently isolated from family and friends and 
becomes increasingly dependent on the controlling and dominating partner. It 
may seem ironic, but initially in most abusive relationships, control and isolation 
may be seen as being treated “special.” This feeling of being special can be 
intoxicating in the initial phase of a relationship, which might be called its 
“honeymoon” phase. 


Research 


Responding to suspected cult involvement without first educating yourself in 
some depth is unwise. You can and should focus on developing a better 
understanding of how cults work and also be educating yourself about the group 
or leader, the focus of your concern. Only after taking the time to accomplish 
this step will you be properly prepared to address the situation you face and be 
fully able to consider your viable options. As you gather information, it is 
important to create a file, which should include all the material you have 
assembled and whatever relevant notes you’ve compiled. 


Numerous books can be helpful in gaining a better understanding of both the cult 
phenomenon and the coercive persuasion techniques destructive cults commonly 
use. Books have also been written about specific groups and movements that 
have been called “cults” or “cultlike,” such as the Church of Scientology,’, the 
Unification Church,’”° martial arts “cults,’’°° the Jehovah’s Witnesses,’?” 
Landmark Education,”?® Transcendental Meditation,”° the Children of 
God,’!°Amway,’!! and multilevel marketing in general.’!* This book includes 
an extensive bibliography. 


Many cultic groups and their leaders have deeply troubled histories of bad press, 
complaints, and lawsuits. This may include related criminal prosecutions and 
personal injury lawsuits filed by former members. The group may also have a 
history of divorce disputes and custody battles. There may be records of court 
judgments, liens, and unpaid tax bills evident in public records. Substantial 
resources are accessible through the Internet for obtaining public records, 
making it relatively easy to find out if such background information exists. 


Corporate filings may also be a source of meaningful information. The group or 
leader may have incorporated and filed disclosure documents in accordance with 
local, state, or federal requirements. These documents would include groups that 
have corporate nonprofit or tax-exempt status. Numerous resources are available 
through the Internet and state and federal government records to check the 
charitable status of individual organizations. Paper work you find may disclose 
such things as the governance of the group, its board of directors, and possibly 
some of its finances. 


For example, a tax-exempt 501(c)(3) in the United States must make certain 
documents available to the public on request, such as its initial application for 
exemption. Anyone interested can request documents, which must be provided 
either immediately in person or within thirty days of a written request. The law 
providing for such disclosure includes 501(a), 501(c), and 501(d) tax-exempt 
organizations. The specific documents included for inspection are the Form 1023 
and Form 1024. Depending on their status, certain organizations may also be 
required to disclose their Form 990, which is an Exempt Organization Business 
Income Tax Return.’!* Information concerning many tax-exempt organizations 
is also typically made available through various websites, such a as Charity 
Navigator’! and the Evangelical Council for Financial Accountability.’!° 


In some circumstances hiring a private investigator to dig deeper may be useful, 
but such specialized help can be expensive. In most situations doing research 
through the Internet and through whatever access is available to public records 
and press reports is more cost effective. Internet searches may also provide easy 
access to archived media reports about the group or leader. Most newspapers and 
media outlets maintain such databases, which can be searched for information. 
Numerous websites also archive such information. The Cult Education Institute 
maintains one of the largest online archives about destructive cults, controversial 
groups, and movements on the World Wide Web. 


There may also be websites created by the former members of a particular group. 
Such sites often have archived grievances, testimonies, and other relevant 
information, all of which are publicly available. 


Most groups that are considered cults maintain their own websites, which 
typically include a mission statement as well as biographies and profiles of 


leaders. There may also be audio and video recordings or other materials 
archived at such a site. This source material can be quite helpful in developing a 
better understanding of the group’s history and its stated purpose, practices, 
philosophy, and specific beliefs. Group websites, however, can also be 
deliberately misleading or deceptive or both. Keep in mind that such sites are 
typically developed to recruit new members; therefore, they may not discuss or 
disclose information that might potentially discourage interest. If the group 
material appears to be disingenuous, it may be helpful in illustrating a deliberate 
pattern of deception. 


When you research cults, it is important to recognize that cult groups and their 
apologists may also be misleading. The cult may have front groups that pose as 
neutral resources to deliberately mislead the public. There are also cult- 
controlled media and front organizations, such as the Washington Times,’!° run 
by Rev. Moon and the Unification Church, or New Tang Dynasty Television 
(NTD Television),’'” which is controlled by Falun Gong devotees. Some cults 
have also sponsored or funded academic research and studies.’!® Some cults 
have paid academics and others to professionally apologize for their behavior or 
attack unwanted criticism. Some academic apologists have insisted that there are 
no such things as cults and prefer to call such groups “new religious 
movements” (NRM). However, many cultic groups are not based on religious 
beliefs. Many of these same apologists have attempted to dismiss the personal 
accounts of former cult members by dismissively labeling them as “apostates.” 
Keeping this in mind it is important to research the background of an academic 
source. Moreover, Michael Langone, counseling psychologist and Executive 
Director of the International Cultic Studies Association, noted that former cult 
members are “the best source of intelligence concerning what goes on in cults 
behind the scenes.””!9 


Consulting with knowledgeable mental health professionals, educators, and 
clergy about cult concerns is meaningful. There are also helpful organizations 
within the United States and around the world that offer valuable resources. But 
before sharing any personal information about a specific situation, remember 
that understanding the organization’s mission and history and its positions 
regarding cult issues is important. The Internet can be a useful tool to check 
almost any organization’s background and history. Every contact should agree to 
keep any inquiry completely confidential. A leak through a breach of 


confidentiality could result in negative and perhaps punitive consequences. For 
example, cult leaders may inhibit or prohibit further communicati on with a cult 
member. 


What’s important to understand is that most destructive cults have extensive 
experience in dealing with concerned families and friends. Careful assessment 
and preparation are necessary before engaging such a group. Without pertinent 
facts and proper preparation, confronting the group or any of its members is 
unwise. 


Family members who decide not to directly intervene nevertheless need focused 
education through specifically relevant and helpful information. Only in this way 
will they know how to best respond to a cult member and avoid the pitfalls. 


Communication 


If your suspicions of cult involvement have been proved correct, it is best to 
avoid escalating the situation by engaging in accusations and arguments. Doing 
so is neither practical nor productive. Before beginning a dialogue about cult 
involvement, you must first develop and then decide on a comprehensive 
strategy to address the problem. 


During this period of assessment, avoiding confrontation is vitally important. 
Instead, stay as positive as possible and refrain from criticism. This strategy is 
necessary to maintain goodwill and ongoing communication. Only the most 
extreme cult groups completely isolate their members. In most situations cult 
members continue to live within the larger community, though the narrowness of 
their associations and constraints created by group demands may make them 
seem increasingly isolated. 


Response 


In some situations an intervention isn’t possible due to a lack of access. Perhaps 
the cult member isn’t communicating with family or old friends and is living in 
relative isolation, often in group housing. In such situations the only alternative 
may be to wait until there is communication and then gradually improve that 


communication until there is meaningful access—that is, family visits or visits 
with friends. 


In some situations those who are concerned may find that they have a limited 
window of opportunity as communication diminishes and access becomes 
increasingly infrequent. Under these circumstances moving forward relatively 
quickly may be necessary if an intervention is to take place. An intervention is 
typically done only once. This means that the intervention should be carefully 
planned and coordinated to make sure the opportunity for success has been 
maximized as best as possible. 


The key to dealing with destructive cults is to be as prepared as possible and 
very specifically focused on learning the facts, being educated about cults, and 
settling on a carefully considered strategy. In most situations there is adequate 
time to do this. An option is always to wait or not to respond. It is also important 
to recognize the personal limitations of those who might be potentially involved 
in an intervention, such as immediate health concerns and the emotional distress 
of undertaking such an effort. And there is always the possibility that the 
intervention won’t work and may produce negative consequences, such as the 
cult-involved individual cutting off communication for an extended period of 
time. 


The operating axiom that fits the process of deliberation is “When in doubt, 
don’t.” That is, when you are unsure of how to respond in a particular situation, 
it is often safer to refrain from an immediate response. 


Keep in mind that there may be only one opportunity to stage an intervention. 
Careful planning will be crucial for any success to be realized. In some situations 
when an intervention fails, the returning cult member may experience an 
elevated status due to his or her demonstrated loyalty. This “halo effect” may 
enmesh the member deeper and may hinder the possibility of another 
intervention anytime soon. That is why a considered assessment process, 
including all the elements mentioned in this chapter, is of vital interest. 


Choosing Someone to Conduct the Intervention 


The choice of someone to conduct the intervention as the coordinator and 
facilitator is also a pivotal factor. That person could be a cult-intervention 
specialist with significant experience. But if no such person is readily available 
or affordable, there might be someone else, such as a trusted professional in the 
local area, who can function in that role. This person might be a family 
physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, professional counselor, attorney, or trusted 
mentor such as an old teacher or friend. The facilitator should be someone with 
good communication, organizational, and analytical skills who can effectively 
moderate such a dialogue and move it forward. 


Everyone involved in the intervention must essentially agree on the reasons for 
concern, the goals of the intervention, and the range of possible outcomes. All 
must understand that there can be no physical restraint whatsoever during the 
intervention and that anyone is free to leave at any time, with the exception of a 
minor child under the supervision of a legal guardian. In most situations an 
intervention will take three or four days. The chosen moderator or facilitator will 
need to understand this expectation and have the time necessary to fully 
complete the process. 


The person conducting the intervention must be someone who can effectively 
maintain a certain level of neutrality and objectivity when presenting the 
gathered information. For example, if the group being discussed is religious in 
nature, the moderator leading the intervention shouldn’t take a specific religious 
position to promote a certain sectarian point of view. Proselytizing should never 
be part of the process. This same consideration would also apply to a group’s 
particular philosophy or political views. No preferred alternate philosophy or 
political view should be specifically advanced during the intervention. The focus 
should be on how the cultic group behaves, not on what it believes. The 
facilitator involved in the intervention should avoid potentially manipulative or 
often-deceptive persuasion techniques such as neuro-linguistics programming 
(NLP) or hypnosis. 


NLP is a strategic communication approach Richard Bandler and John Grinder 
created in California during the 1970s.’*° This approach involves the carefully 
planned use of subtle suggestions conveyed by certain chosen vocabulary and 
behaviors, which are strategically employed to influence people. NLP 
practitioners typically employ this approach without informed consent. It is 


therefore both deceptive and unethical to use such a manipulative and deceptive 
persuasion process in a cult intervention, which is based on education, not on 
deceptive manipulation. 


Hypnosis is an altered state of consciousness one can use as a component of a 
manipulative persuasion process. Hypnosis takes place when a person in a 
hypnotic state of trance (the subject) is guided by another (the hypnotist) to 
respond to suggestions for changes in subjective experience or alterations in 
perception, sensation, emotion, thought, or behavior.”’*! Some destructive cult 
leaders have used hypnosis and related techniques of trance induction to make 
their followers more suggestible and malleable. 


It is unethical to use hypnosis within the context of a cult intervention; hypnosis 
could potentially manipulate the subject through the power of suggestion. 
Hypnosis places one person in a position of power and authority as the hypnotist 
and the other through the process in a subordinate position of suggestibility. This 
situation can easily lead to undue influence. 


The goal of a cult intervention is to share information about deceptive and 
manipulative techniques of persuasion. This educational process is based on 
honest disclosure and dialogue. It is, therefore, wholly inappropriate and 
unethical to use deceptive techniques of communication and persuasion similar 
to those destructive cults use. 


One of the most common excuses destructive cults offer to apologize for the 
deception or manipulation they may use is that “the ends justify the means.” This 
apology is based on the idea that unethical behavior can be rationalized on the 
premise that it is justified if the ultimate goal of that behavior is good. But this is 
a “slippery slope” that has led many cults to essentially condone abuse. The use 
of deceptive persuasion techniques or psychological tricks shouldn’t 
compromise the ethical integrity of a cult intervention if the goal is for an honest 
outcome. Instead, the basis for an ethical and effective intervention is an 
emphasis on independent decision making through a process of education that 
employs critical thinking and personal reflection. 


If the chosen moderator or facilitator for the intervention is a mental health 


professional, there are certain additional professional boundary issues that would 
apply and must be considered. Typically a cult intervention isn’t counseling but 
rather an information-driven process of education. A licensed mental health 
professional has very specific legal and ethical requirements when he or she 
engages in counseling, such as reviewing and completing a specially required 
consent form before beginning counseling. The boundaries for a licensed 
counseling professional should be clearly understood and firmly established 
beforehand if a licensed mental health professional is to be involved. 


Due diligence in the selection of any professional should also include a detailed 
understanding of qualifications and expertise. How was that expertise obtained? 
Has the expertise of the person being considered been officially recognized? 
What is his or her specific area of focus linked to this expertise? And how can 
that particular focus and related background be helpful in the current situation? 


All the issues and considerations listed above should be reviewed and explicitly 
understood and agreed on before initiating a plan for an intervention with 
anyone. 


I advise you not to enter into any agreement with a professional unless it is a 
written agreement. A written agreement must disclose in detail all the fees and 
costs expected and explains exactly what professional services will be provided. 
No intervention professional can reasonably guarantee success, but it is 
reasonable to ask any professional for references regarding his or her relevant 
experience and past clients. 


CHAPTER 8 


COPING STRATEGIES 


Initial Response 


Developing practical coping strategies when dealing with a cult situation is 
important. Learning a pragmatic but principled approach is in the best interest of 
those concerned. This includes what to say and what not to say in conversation 
with someone suspected of cult involvement. 


A confrontational, critical, and argumentative approach can easily result in a 
breakdown of communication and estrangement. For this reason the first 
practical rule to learn is that words such as cult or brainwashing are not useful in 
conversation with someone involved in a destructive cult. It may seem obvious 
that the group is a cult to those on the outside looking in, but for insiders the 
term is likely to be perceived as derogatory or even hateful. Likewise, devoted 
members would probably perceive the word brainwashing to describe group 
influence in much the same way. Using these words would likely lead only to an 
argument and perhaps engender hostility. For this reason it’s best to avoid using 
these words. 


If someone believed to be in a cult becomes confrontational about his or her 
beliefs and demands a response regarding his or her validity, responding directly 
is usually unwise. Instead it’s better to deflect, defer, or delay any direct 
response. For example, someone might respond by simply saying, “I am 
certainly willing to look at some of the literature, books, or materials from your 
perspective.” Or, “Let’s not have this discussion right now. I would like to have 
this discussion later when there is more time.” Appearing serious and genuinely 
interested in learning more about the group is important. 


We should note that any explanation of group beliefs and practices, as a 
relatively new member may explain, may not reflect the actual nature of the 
group, its complete teachings, or its actual intent. Destructive cults often 
selectively withhold information from new initiates until they reach higher levels 
in the group. 


The point at this juncture is that early on most people don’t have detailed 
information about the group or leader, and it’s best to wait until whatever 
information can be obtained has been reviewed. Also, a deep discussion about 
the group might be the premise used for an intervention effort, which would 
need to be planned first in some detail. This is why it is more practical to 
initially defer and delay until information can be effectively gathered and 
options carefully considered. It is very important in this context to keep 
communication open and access viable. A confrontational conversation could 
easily escalate into an argument, which could result in diminished 
communication. This would then effectively narrow whatever options might be 
considered. 


If a cult member becomes agitated and is increasingly insistent on receiving a 
more direct answer regarding his or her group and its beliefs, a measured 
response again might be, “I would rather not discuss this now, but I am willing 
to sit down and discuss this with you in more depth at another time.” It may be 
difficult, but remaining calm and appearing positive is critical. But don’t feign 
agreement with the group or its beliefs, which is being dishonest. Simply 
avoiding negative statements isn’t lying and therefore is more appropriate. 
Remember that one of the criticisms of destructive cults is that they are 
deceptive. If and when the probable deception of the cult in question becomes an 
issue or focus of concern, it is best that those present at the intervention don’t 
themselves have a history of making deliberately deceptive statements about the 
group or leader. 


Likely, a cult member will cut off, or greatly reduce, communication if he or she 
is upset because of critical comments. Also, if the group or leader learns about 
such criticism, he or she may exert influence to end communication with critical 
family or friends. This is why it is important to carefully avoid appearing 
excessively negative or critical. For example, concerns about personal finances, 
health, diet, work, or education can be expressed in a reasonable tone without 


becoming shrill or punitive. For example, honestly raising questions when and if 
they are necessary regarding expenses, compensation, doctor’s visits, or some 
other practical concern should be done courteously and without rancor. 


Never allow such questions to escalate into an argument by pronouncing 
negative conclusions and leveling accusations. Instead, reasonably raise issues, 
such as fairness or safety, through questions without offering answers in a calm 
and subdued manner. Such questions may not be answered succinctly or 
satisfactorily, but arguing about the answers isn’t best. Raising the questions is 
probably the best that can be done, and this may stimulate critical thinking. But 
defer any deeper discussion, which could potentially cause an argument and 
might be part of a planned intervention effort at some later date. 


Regardless of what decision is made regarding how best to respond to a cultic 
situation, it is important to keep the lines of communication open and maintain 
meaningful access. Communication and access afford family and friends the 
continuing opportunity to reinforce love and friendship. They also allow those 
who are concerned the ability to collect additional relevant information and gain 
a better understanding of the group or leader. Cutting off communication due to 
a disagreement or unhappiness about cult involvement is never wise. This act 
could effectively surrender all influence to the group or leader. Continued 
communication provides the cult member with an outside frame of reference and 
alternate feedback, which can become the basis for critical thinking and 
reflection. This can ultimately broaden the basis of the cult members’ intellectual 
and emotional life and affect their perspective. 


In any contact with a cult member, remaining visibly calm is critical. 


Everyone involved should be unified in this approach. Discuss coping strategies 
with other family members and others who are concerned to be sure everyone is 
acting appropriately in unison. Any strategy or planned response is best 
approached when everyone concerned is acting together in concert and is fully 
informed. Seeking a second opinion from someone outside the situation who can 
be more objective may be helpful. Ideally this should be someone who is 
specifically knowledgeable about destructive cults. If no such person is readily 
available in the local area, a professional who has experience dealing with or 
researching destructive cults should be sought out for advice. Such professionals 


exist in the fields of psychology, sociology, counseling, and academia. But 
before consulting such professionals directly, it’s best to understand their 
specific work experience and read their published opinions regarding the issue of 
destructive cults. This due diligence should determine whether their experience 
and understanding of the issue are helpful and relevant to the circumstances. 


One way to determine whether a helping professional might potentially be a 
good fit is to ask specific questions about his or her experience in dealing with 
the recruitment and retention techniques destructive cults use. If responses to 
these questions seem defensive or vague, likely he or she doesn’t have much, if 
any, actual experience in the area. If a professional sees a cult problem as a 
“religious” or “family problem,” that is a red flag. The issue isn’t what the group 
believes but how it behaves, and there is no conclusive research to support the 
contention that cult involvement is a family-based problem. Few helping 
professionals have any specific experience dealing with destructive cults. But if 
a professional admits to such limitation and seems open and willing to learn, see 
this response as encouraging evidence that he or she might be helpful . 


Continued Communication 


Most cult groups will allow continued communication with family and old 
friends to some extent if they do not feel threatened—that is, if family and 
friends have seemingly remained neutral, not overtly critical and therefore not 
perceived as potential problems. Only the most extreme cults demand total 
isolation and cessation of all communication with those outside the group. 


Continued communication is essential for two practical reasons. First, it 
demonstrates commitment, which ensures that the cult member knows someone 
outside the group still cares about him or her and that old relationships remain 
intact regardless of cult involvement. Second, through continued communication 
the cult member has a viable link to the outside world, and conversely those 
outside the group will be better able to understand what is going on inside. This 
access can become a crucial factor if and when the cult member begins to have 
doubts or fears about the group or is considering leaving. In this sense 
continuing communication allows outsiders to penetrate the cultic milieu and the 
group’s control over the flow of information. This communication can also 
reinforce individual ideas and feelings. 


We should understand that any conversation or information shared with a cult 
member may be recounted to other members of the group or its leaders. It is 
therefore important to be sensitive about what is said, keeping in mind that 
leaders in the group could later potentially scrutinize and somehow manipulate 
whatever is shared. Destructive cults often use such tactics to isolate members 
from those outside the group, including family and old friends, and to engender 
increasing dependency. 


Every opportunity to communicate with a cult member is a chance to 
emotionally connect. This is why staying positive is so important. Find subjects 
of mutual interest in an effort to maintain or build on the existing relationship 
and rapport. Be affectionate, friendly, and reasonable. Look for areas of potential 
agreement. 


Never be confrontational, combative, or argumentative. Never denounce the 
group’s leader(s), beliefs, or practices. This doesn’t mean, however, that anyone 
should be deliberately misleading, give false information, or act obviously out of 
character. It simply means to filter out negativity and criticism that might 
distress or upset the cult member. Again, never use the word cult or terms like 
brainwashed or mind control. If an uncomfortable situation arises, someone 
might say, “I would really rather not discuss that right now. Let’s talk about 
something else. I don’t want to argue.” Or, “I am happy to have this time with 
you. I want this to be pleasant visit.” 


The more frequently a cult member is contacted, the better. This connection 
might include phone calls, letters, or personal visits. Concerned family members 
and friends might, to some extent, coordinate communication efforts, 
encouraging regular calls and visits from a number of people. But this should be 
done with the positive cooperation of the cult member. In other words 
reasonably respect the person’s space and schedule. Visits or mail should include 
sharing photographs of family, friends, favorite pets, and places of interest. An 
occasional gift of some favorite food is a meaningful gesture. All this may 
stimulate fond memories of happy times. 


Keeping cult members informed about contact information, such as changes of 
address and phone numbers, is crucial. Cult members should be kept up to date 
about family news and situations. This might include information about someone 


who is sick or hospitalized as well as births, deaths, weddings, graduations, 
engagements, and so forth. And they should always be sent invitations or 
announcements of such events. If there is a family emergency, they should be 
called. If the cult member doesn’t have a phone or cell phone, some means of 
communication might be provided and paid for to ensure continued contact and 
access. 


Never forget a cult member’s birthday, special anniversary, or significant 
holiday. Send thoughtful gifts, cards, text messages, e-mail and special 
commemorative keepsakes but don’t send money. All these considerations serve 
as important reminders not only of family and old friends but also of pleasant 
memories. 


If at all possible, maintain health insurance coverage for a cult member through a 
family policy or provider. And if it seems meaningful, provide a car, without 
titling it in the cult member’s name, along with the necessary required insurance. 
This gesture may serve as a means for maintaining contact and possibly visiting 
outside of the group. 


Only the most extreme destructive cults, those living in group housing, censor 
incoming mail. But it may prove useful to keep a record of any communication 
through letters, cards, and sent gifts. 


Considering the Cultic Mind-set 


People who are in cults often develop what appears to be an alternate personality 
or mind-set, which is the result of group influence. The cult member may mimic 
certain behavior consistent with the qualities or attributes the group or leaders 
value. However, this isn’t proof that a genuinely unique or different personality 
exists. It is rather a reflection of the undue influence of the group, which 
produces its preferred mind-set. 


Often a particular leader may serve as a model or prototype of the ideal person. 
Members of a group may try to emulate the leader’s perceived positive 
characteristics. This emulation might include certain verbiage, idiosyncratic 
expressions, and mannerisms. The cult member may behave oddly; this behavior 


might be confusing and perhaps unpleasant. But by recognizing that this 
affectation is the result of a group process rather than an independent individual 
choice, those who are concerned can put this behavior in its proper context. 
Understanding this can help the family and old friends of a cult member to be 
more tolerant and inform their responses. 


Keeping in mind that the cult member’s innate individual personality has only 
become obscured can enable family and friends to more easily avoid angry 
responses, unproductive emotional outbursts, and confrontations. For example, a 
cult member may be hypercritical, offer harsh judgments, or act negative or 
seemingly petty. Cult members in some groups may also seem insensitive or 
emotionally disconnected. These traits should most often be understood as the 
result of undue influence and not as an independent decision to deliberately hurt 
family and old friends. 


Knowledge about the group’s particular beliefs, demands, and practices in this 
context is very important. This awareness can provide the sensitivity necessary 
to avoid arguments and needless confrontation. For example, if cult members 
have a rigid diet, clothing requirements, or prohibitions against certain activities, 
such as watching television or reading newspapers, don’t do anything to offend 
them. Insensitivity toward such issues may stimulate unreasonable fears instilled 
by the group and might abruptly end a visit, conversation, or general 
communication. 


If at all possible, it is also important to develop some sensitivity to certain terms, 
phrases, or words a certain group or leader may teach. This is what psychiatrist 
Robert Jay Lifton has labeled “loaded language” or “thought-terminating 
clichés.”’** Certain words or references may be twisted and reinterpreted in 
some way to have special meaning or significance. For example, Scientologists 
often call those who are critical of Scientology “suppressive persons” (SPs). 
Amway frequently defines its critics as “dream stealers.” Learning this language 
is important. You can accomplish this by reading articles and books about the 
group or reviewing the group’s literature and materials. Be sensitive to the group 
vocabulary and the implications of its use. 


Conversation 


Whenever one converses with a cult member, it is very important to ask open- 
ended and _ thought-provoking questions without being accusatory or 
argumentative. For example, ask questions about the future such as, “What plans 
do you have for next year?” or “How do you imagine yourself in five years?” or 
“What will you be doing then?” If such questions are asked honestly and 
sincerely—and not in a condescending or patronizing manner—they may spark 
spontaneous ideas and stimulate consideration and critical thinking. This might 
provide the basis for the cult member to consider his or her role in the group, 
sense of security, or concerns about the future. It would also be meaningful to 
discuss any education plans, medical care, or even retirement. Keep in mind— 
and be sensitive to—unreasonable fears he or she may have developed through 
group denunciations of such things as higher education or prescribed medicine. 
Conversation must thus be limited within certain parameters to avoid conflict. 


If unreasonable fears come up, try to put them into a more objective frame of 
reference by giving accurate feedback. For example, respond thoughtfully, “Why 
is that a serious concern?” Always allow the cult member to answer completely 
and listen courteously. Being a good listener is important. Don’t interrupt or in 
any way belittle or ridicule his or her responses. Always remember that you are 
largely dealing with a cult-influenced person. Be aware that what you think or 
feel is reasonable, rational, and logical may not be considered the same within 
the group or by its leaders. Also keep in mind that cult members go through a 
process of change to adapt themselves to the group norm. This may result in 
alternating moments of clarity when they seem reasonable and receptive, but 
then this may suddenly shift to suspicion or fear. In this sense it is often difficult 
to determine how a cult member is likely to perceive and receive an outsider, 
since this may vary due to the group’s ongoing influence. 


Ask simple questions about daily life such as, “What did you do this week?” or 
more generally, “How are things going?” Demonstrate genuine interest in the 
group, its daily life and activities. Don’t ask pointed questions that sound 
accusatory and never imply in any obvious way that something in a conversation 
might be wrong. 


Encourage family members and old friends to keep in contact with and visit the 
cult member. Be sure everyone is aware of the boundaries and limits to this 
communication, as previously outlined. Generally, the more communication 


exists with people outside the group, the better the situation can be. 


In any conversation with a cult member, connecting in some way with his or her 
past is meaningful. That is, mention things that occurred before his or her 
involvement with the group. This reminder can stimulate happy memories of life 
before group involvement, and these memories can be recalled and reinforced. 
You can do so by recalling happy times spent with family and _ friends, 
accomplishments at school, perhaps even old romantic interests. But this must be 
done without offending the group’s sensibilities and/or breaking any of its rules. 
For example, the group or leader may have special rules regarding celibacy, 
celebration of holidays, or certain prohibited activities. Working within such a 
framework in conservation can be difficult, but it is important to demonstrate to 
the cult member through relatively passive and nonthreatening conversation that 
his or her past life did have some happiness, value, and meaning. 


Never be aggressive or envoke punishments. Never try to induce guilt feelings 
through the recollection of family memories. A destructive cult or leader can 
easily turn this conversation around and use it as an indictment of family, old 
friends, and their intentions. Assume that anything said to a cult member will be 
repeated to leaders or others in the group and will be further scrutinized. That is 
why it is so important not to say anything negative; you do not want to provide 
the basis for the group and its leaders to discredit and dismiss family and old 
friends. Always be truthful, positive, and consistent; and make every effort to 
fulfill commitments. 


Being a good listener leads to more effective information gathering about the 
group, its practices, living conditions, and whatever jargon the group may use. 
Try to keep notes about conversations whenever possible, including key points, 
certain words, and frequently used phrases. Note rules, practices, and diet 
standards that exist in the group. Many cults are so small and relatively obscure 
that there is little, if any, meaningful information readily available about them. 
The notes may prove to be invaluable in the future. 


Only the most extreme groups discourage any expression of emotion or 
endearment. In most groups there is no prohibition against sincere feelings. As 
we keep this in mind, it’s important to include words of love and regard in a 
conversation. Saying “I love you” and “It’s always good to hear from you” or “I 


miss you” may be especially meaningful. 


Life often becomes boring in a destructive cult. Repetitious and tedious tasks can 
lead to boredom. There is also often a shaming milieu that leads to low self- 
esteem. Many cults promote the general impression that no one can ever really 
be good enough. Members find themselves toiling endlessly to demonstrate that 
they are truly committed and to meet the expectations of leaders. In addition, 
cults are notorious for barely compensating members for their work and often 
simply exploiting them for free labor. Ultimately these conditions can make 
daily life in many cults dull and little more than drudgery. As time passes a cult 
member’s memories of a better life before involvement in the group may begin 
to filter through and seem increasingly appealing despite the group’s influence. 


It is very important for cult members to know that they have family and friends 
on the outside who care. These people can be a constant reminder that there is a 
better life and that a safety net exists. The continuing, loving support of family 
and old friends can reinforce this reality. If a cult member considers leaving the 
group, this ongoing outside support may become a crucial factor in such 
consideration. By continuing to express love and commitment, family and old 
friends send the message that there is a way out and that the possibility of a 
better life still exists. 


Personal Visits 


Visiting and making face-to-face personal contact with cult members is 
important. Concerned family members and old friends should frequently try to 
make and encourage such visits. These visits could potentially include birthdays 
and special occasions such as anniversaries and holidays. Again, they must be 
done with sensitivity regarding the group’s influence. 


Most cult members don’t live in isolated compounds, and doing personal visits is 
often relatively easy to do. If there is a history of arguments concerning the 
group or leader, it may take time to diminish the stress level that exists and 
resume more relaxed conversations and visits. Always remember that what is 
said and done has consequences. Consider this whenever communicating or 
visiting a cult member. That is, confrontational and negative behavior may lead 
to an end of communication. 


Organizing visits with cult members away from the cultic group is always 
preferable. This could include visits at home or in a private residence, such as an 
invitation for a meal. Always remain courteous, even if rebuffed. Visits may 
include long descriptions of group activities and projects. Listen patiently but 
don’t confuse courtesy with feigned feelings. Expressing support for the group 
and its activities isn’t necessary. But be polite and attentive; if there’s nothing 
positive you can honestly say, it’s preferable not to comment. 


Remember that every comment you make will be viewed through the lens of the 
group and could potentially be repeated to others in the group. That is why you 
should exercise caution when making comments. When you are in doubt about 
what to say and how to act, doing nothing is preferable. It is much easier to add 
comments later than to retract those you’ve already made. 


Encourage happy memories or talk about things that can be seen as universally 
positive, such as someone who recovered from an illness or something as simple 
as good weather. If possible, try to draw on the cult member’s known sense of 
humor to strengthen rapport. If possible, everyone should be encouraged to 
maintain contact through face-to-face visits. These visits may be the only 
meaningful personal contact and emotional connection the cult member has 
outside the group. 


Hopefully the cult member can be courteous too. But if you aren’t being treated 
respectfully, it’s all right to offer a gentle reminder, such as, “I am doing the best 
I can to understand and be respectful. Please give me the same consideration.” If 
during a visit the cult member becomes confrontational or argumentative, a 
considered response might be, “I am sorry you are upset, but I appreciate it when 
you express your feelings honestly.” And if the visit becomes too stressful, it’s 
all right to say, “Maybe this is not a good time for you.” At that point, apologize 
and leave. Again it’s almost always appropriate to add, “I love you” or “It’s been 
really good to see you.” It’s best to avoid an argument that might negatively 
affect future communication and visits. 


When invited to cult activities, such as a religious service or group program, be 
careful. Attending a public service or program to visibly demonstrate a 
reasonable attitude may be valuable, but participating in training sessions or 
intensive group programs designed for indoctrination would be unwise. Such a 


session or program could potentially become confrontational and volatile, and it 
could possibly lead to serious problems, such as arguments with leaders. 


Public events are much safer and more likely to be basically passive encounters. 
Cults typically try to manage their public image and often use open events to 
recruit new members. In such circumstances leaders and members are far less 
likely to engage in provocative behavior or become confrontational. Instead they 
usually endeavor to appear benign and welcoming. It is also possible to be 
influenced and even recruited into a group through such exposure. The influence 
of group involvement, or what is called “participant observation,” is recognized 
in the fields of sociology, anthropology, and communication. That is, the 
researcher’s involvement in a group being studied can diminish his or her 
objectivity, may potentially lead to bias, and can substantially affect research 


results.’2° 
Doubts 


There may come a time when a cult member expresses doubts about the group, 
its leaders, or its practices. It’s important to understand that this time of 
questioning may be only a temporary time and it may pass. Being mindful that 
this situation might pass is an important reminder not to comment too readily 
about how bad the group is or to say, “I always knew that leader was bad” or 
“wrong.” Keep in mind that if the cult member later decides, often through the 
group or leader’s influence, that his or her doubts were somehow misplaced and 
family or friends said something negative, it’s likely that group members and 
possibly those in leadership will discuss their comments. 


For this reason being circumspect when commenting about a member’s doubts is 
best. A careful and considered response is to be a good listener and take no 
definite position. A cautious response might be, “That’s interesting” or “I didn’t 
know you felt that way.” This response defers taking a definite position. If the 
member communicates repeated doubts and misgivings about the group through 
further conversations and visits, you may want to consider a more assertive 
response. 


A measured response may be to tentatively test the situation by sharing some 


information—for example, documentation specifically gathered about the group. 
Depending on how that material is received, you may suggest additional 
information, such as books about cults and coercive persuasion techniques, when 
and if that opportunity seems suitable. But you should preface the sharing of 
such materials with, “I came across some information about the group or leader. 
Would you like to see it?” Or you may say, “Someone once suggested that I read 
books on the subject of undue influence and coercive persuasion techniques. Do 
you think those might be helpful?” It’s important to be calm and conciliatory as 
opposed to aggressive. Allow the cult member space for comfort and personal 
reflection. If an offer of help is rejected, don’t be persistent. A careful response 
might be, “That’s all right; let me know if you change your mind. The 
information is here if you ever wish to review it.” 


At times it is much easier for cult members to recognize what is wrong with 
other groups than with their own. In this sense, depending on the situation, it 
may be better to offer material and books that do not name their group 
specifically but rather others with similar problems and practices. Again, allow 
space and time for the cult member to sort through such issues at his or her own 
pace. If this seems to be an especially unique opportunity or crucial juncture, 
consulting a knowledgeable professional might be best. This could potentially be 
a psychologist or counselor. Make a careful choice. The person should be 
someone who is sensitive to cult issues and experienced in counseling former 
cult members. 


Some cult situations, however, may be so extreme that immediate action seems 
necessary. Certain group activities or practices may be illegal, potentially unsafe, 
or dangerous. In such circumstances families and those concerned often feel torn 
between preserving goodwill and communication with a cult-involved individual 
and informing the appropriate authorities and risking alienation. Cults often cut 
off communication after such an action is taken by the family or friends of a 
member. Leaders often feel threatened and may decide to isolate the group 
member. When one considers contacting the authorities or the media or both, 
keeping these possible consequences in mind is important. 


What do you have to lose? 


Would such action narrow your options in the future? 


For example, if an intervention is a possible consideration for the future, 
increased isolation and lack of access may make that option impossible. 


This is a decision that must be made very carefully. If the matter involves 
criminal activity such as child abuse, labor violations, or health or housing 
concerns, however, local authorities should be notified. If there is a legal or 
medical concern, it may also be necessary to call an attorney or medical doctor 
for his or her input and consultation. 


If there is no evidence of criminal conduct and only the suspicion of possible 
illegal activity, always remember that one option is to wait, gather more 
information, and not act immediately. The operating axiom that fits is, “When in 
doubt, don’t.” That is, when you are unsure about how to respond in a particular 
situation, refraining from responding is safer. What is done cannot be easily 
undone. In most circumstances you can decide on some action after gathering 
information and doing careful deliberation. 


But in the case of a suspected medical emergency, child abuse, or potential 
violence, time may be of the essence. It might be necessary to act immediately 
regarding suspected wrongdoing rather than take any risk. Anonymous reports 
can be made to authorities such as the police, child protection, and social 
services. 


Support 


Just as former cult members may need support, the families and old friends of 
cult members may also find support groups helpful. A relevant support group 
may be nearby. Specific support groups devoted to the families and friends of 
cult members are available in the United States. A support group can be helpful 
in handling and coping with a difficult ongoing situation that is both 
psychologically and emotionally draining. Counseling professionals with 
relevant experience may also prove to be a meaningful resource. 


When dealing with the issue of cult involvement, some families may benefit 
from networking with others in similar situations, and by contacting 
knowledgeable professionals and former cult members. Some people find that 


such support helps to sustain them and also that such networking can be useful 
for gathering information and keeping current and informed about a cult group. 


When participating in a support group and networking with others, being 
discreet and maintaining confidentiality are also important. Cult members may 
perceive such involvement as threatening or negative, and it may potentially 
affect whatever relationship and level of communication currently exist. Be sure 
that any contacted person or group understands the importance of privacy and 
confidentiality. Verifying that any support or networking group shares your 
concerns and is credible is also critical. 


Cult Awareness 


Some concemed parents, family members, and friends may become anticult 
activists. That is, they may become involved in publicly exposing a cult or cults 
in general by working with the media, law enforcement, public officials, or 
protection services to monitor a certain group and its activities. This step can 
produce positive results by protecting the public or cult members, such as 
children in a particular group who are at risk. Such action may also provide a 
release by “doing something” and creating a feeling of empowerment in what 
otherwise may seem like a powerless situation. 


But there are possible consequences to anticult activism, and these need to be 
carefully weighed. Those considering activism should carefully consider their 
priorities in the context and status of their current situation. What is at stake? 
What can be lost? It isn’t wrong for a family or concerned friends to feel that 
personal considerations outweigh the need for public education and greater 
awareness. But in some cultic situations, family and friends may feel they have 
nothing to lose. 


Anyone considering such action should first consult trusted professionals, such 
as a family physician or attorney. Making such a critical decision quickly or 
without additional input from a professional perspective is unwise and 
needlessly risky. 


Former Cult Members 


Families and friends of cult members often suffer in relative silence for years, 
waiting for a loved one to leave a destructive group. This can be a long, painful 
journey. Some cult members may eventually decide to walk away from their 
respective groups. Leaders may ask some to leave due to some infraction or 
simply because they are no longer seen as useful or are somehow seen as a 
liability. Sadly, this exit may take place after years of exploitation. 


Some cult refugees leave with little more than clothing and few personal effects 
despite years of devotion and personal sacrifices. Many cult members have 
experienced psychological, emotional, physical, and sexual abuse. Often cult 
members may also have lost relationships, been neglected, or ignored education 
or career opportunities. The problems of leaving a destructive cult are also 
compounded when children are involved. 


When dealing with former cult members, unconditional love must be expressed 
when at all possible. Never say, “I told you so” or act in a punitive, guilt- 
inducing manner. 


When someone leaves a cult, that exit isn’t the signal to begin attacking the 
group and its members. It’s important to understand that a cult experience isn’t 
usually completely negative. The member’s time in the group may have resulted 
in some positive changes and realizations. He or she may have ceased some self- 
destructive behavior or given up some form of substance abuse. It’s important to 
scrupulously avoid sweeping generalizations and judgmental statements about 
the group and his or her experience. Again, be a good listener and try to be as 
positive as possible. Remember, cult leaders may be deeply destructive, but the 
people who follow them are most often decent, well intentioned, and idealistic. 
Leaving a cult often means abruptly ending significant and close relationships, 
and that loss can be very difficult for the departing member. Don’t make the 
situation any more difficult than it already is. 


There is research regarding “exit cost analysis,” which sociologist Benjamin 
Zablocki defines as “the systematic study of all disincentives for leaving 
voluntary collectives.” Zablocki explains, “There are many types of exit costs 
ranging from financial penalties, to relational commitments, to various sorts of 
cognitive and emotional dependencies.” The sociologist concludes that these 
costs create “the paradox of feeling trapped in what is nominally a voluntary 


association.”’24 


For example, if a member of Scientology is declared a suppressive person (SP), 
other Scientologists are reportedly likely to cut him or her off socially and cease 
meaningful contact.’*° If a Scientologist considers leaving the organization, this 
being cut off becomes a disincentive or exit cost that inhibits leaving. If 
employment or business ties could be severed, there may be a financial penalty 
connected to leaving the group. 


There are mental health professionals who have experience helping former cult 
members. Some former cult members seek counseling from knowledgeable 
professionals, but many do not. Allowing former members the space to make 
their own decisions is important. Resuming individual decision making and 
becoming self-reliant are often crucial parts of the recovery process after leaving 
a controlling cult group. Be helpful but not controlling. Respect the former cult 
member’s freedom of choice. Each individual will sort through the recovery 
process at his or her own pace. 


If a former cult member seems to be in distress, those concerned might suggest 
seeking help from a professional. When picking a counselor for assistance, it is 
best to find someone who is warm and willing to learn. There are few 
professional counselors who have specific experience providing recovery 
assistance to former cult members. Beware of experts who cannot or will not 
explain in meaningful detail how they acquired their expertise. Ask for 
references before deciding on any counseling relationship. 


Don’t be critical of the former cult member’s spirituality, idealism, or claimed 
awareness. The stated goals and ideals of the group may have been laudable 
despite any destructive behavior that may be evident. Don’t try to convince a 
former cult member of what beliefs are best. Respect the person’s process of 
recovery and personal discovery. The person will need to make his or her own 
choices in his or her own time and may require a period of rest before again 
exploring politics, philosophy, religion, or participating in some sort of support 


group. 


CHAPTER 9 


PREPARATION FOR AN INTERVENTION 


Initial Information 


After a family, spouse, or someone else who is concermed decides to do an 
organized and coordinated intervention effort, the first step in the general 
preparation process is to define the history of the situation. This can be done by 
disclosing the relevant background and history in detail through a written 
narrative. This step entails sharing thoughtful and helpful biographical 
information, which effectively illustrates whatever concerns exist about the 
specific situation. 


In my work I have used a questionnaire with about fifty background questions. 
These are questions about the individual who might potentially be the focus of 
an intervention effort and the history of the situation that has prompted concern. 
The response to questions or the detailed written narrative discloses immediate 
concerns such as medical neglect, ongoing abuse, family estrangement, and/or 
personal exploitation. 


This initial information is necessary to evaluate the situation—that is, for a 
chosen professional or agreed-upon facilitator to decide whether an intervention 
is necessary or possible. In some situations referring a family member or 
concerned party elsewhere may be necessary—for example, if there is a serious 
medical crisis or a history of mental illness. In such cases a medical doctor may 
be the best resource. In such situations I have worked under the supervision of 
psychiatrists and psychologists and sometimes in hospital settings when medical 
concerns were evident. 


In some cultic situations there is severe isolation and lack of communication to 


the extent that an intervention may need to be postponed or may not be possible. 
That is, there is no current basis or effective opportunity for an intervention to 
take place. Until such time that these conditions change, the family or other 
concerned parties must wait until a meaningful opening occurs to make an 
intervention possible. During this period they can develop coping strategies to 
improve communication and better facilitate such an opportunity, as I explained 
in the previous chapter about coping strategies. 


At this juncture we must acknowledge that if there is no meaningful access to the 
individual to provide the basis for an intervention, no covert attempt to employ 
deception is recommended. A covert approach is also not a realistically viable 
alternative. Specifically, a covert intervention would entail approaching an 
individual under false pretenses in an effort to somehow affect his or her 
continued cult involvement. This deceptive approach is unethical and poses 
substantial risk. Rather than offering a potential solution, it is more likely that 
such an effort will fail and not produce any meaningful results. And if a covert 
intervention effort is discovered and exposed, it is likely to produce distrust, 
alienation, and further isolation. It may also exacerbate communication. One of 
the most repeated criticisms of destructive cults is that they employ deception 
and trick people. Trickery cannot be the basis for ethical intervention work. 


After all the background information has been obtained and evaluated, there may 
be follow-up phone discussions and e-mail exchanges between the designated 
facilitator or coordinator and those concerned so they may ask further questions 
to clarify the situation. In some instances face-to-face meetings may be more 
geographically convenient. In most situations, however, such meetings may not 
be easily done. In my work such face-to-face meetings usually occur only 
immediately before the intervention begins. This arrangement is much more 
practical and avoids unnecessary expense. 


At this point it is important to note that all those concerned in the intervention 
must understand and agree upon reasonable confidentiality. That is, no 
information that specifically identifies the individuals or family members 
involved should be disclosed without their permission. The only exception 
would be if criminal activity is somehow discovered through the process of 
preparation or during the intervention. In such a situation there would be an 
obligation to report criminal activity to the authorities. 


Preparing a File 


When and if parties decide to move forward with an intervention, collecting 
more detailed information and organizing it in a file will be necessary. This file 
will be largely relied on during the intervention and will be used as a resource 
during the preparation process. This file may include information about the 
specific cultic group or leader as well as relevant research and educational 
material about cults, coercive persuasion, and related influence techniques. 


Gathering information about some groups may prove difficult due to their small 
size and obscurity. Many groups or leaders are relatively new, and little 
information is readily accessible about them. 


Any material the group or leaders have published or distributed may be 
potentially important and must be gathered for the file. Previously published 
literature or other material may be available somewhere on the World Wide 
Web. Many groups or leaders maintain websites, blogs, or an archive of 
literature or online videos. Social media may also be a meaningful resource 
through such sources as Facebook, message boards, or online discussion groups. 


Court documents may also be useful. For example, the group or leader may have 
been involved in criminal or civil court proceedings. Documents that disclose in 
detail such prosecution or litigation may be meaningful points for discussion 
during an intervention and may therefore be valuable material for the assembled 
file. Other relevant material for the file might be financial records, corporate 
disclosure documents, and real estate records that disclose assets and income. 
News reports or documentaries might exist about the group or leader. 


In some situations a private investigation has been paid for, and a private 
investigator may submit a prepared report with attached documentation. This 
may be particularly helpful if the group or leader is relatively unknown and 
obscure and little information is readily available. But Internet access to the 
World Wide Web has made public information increasingly easy to obtain. 
Various online services and search engines can be very effective tools for 
gathering needed information. For example, certain public records, such as 
criminal convictions, past addresses, and miscellaneous corporate disclosure 
documents, can be found online using the World Wide Web. But information 


gathered online must be carefully reviewed for accuracy and verified. 


Again, all this material must be carefully organized so it will be on hand at all 
times during the course of an intervention. This material must also be reviewed 
during a preparation meeting with potential participants immediately before the 
intervention begins. 


Preparation Meeting 


In my experience having a face-to-face preparation meeting with all potential 
participants immediately before the intervention begins is essential. This meeting 
usually takes several hours to a full day. Ideally the meeting is scheduled the day 
before the intervention begins. This timing is ideal because the subjects 
discussed and information reviewed will be fresh in everyone’s mind during the 
intervention. Also, from a practical perspective, there is no point in having a 
preparation meeting unless an actual intervention has been specifically planned 
and is imminent. 


Before the meeting those involved must individually prepare by reading relevant 
material. This reading may include helpful books about cults and coercive 
persuasion, relevant news reports, research, and other related material in an 
effort to become better informed before the meeting. This educational process 
will provide a foundation and meaningful framework for the preparation 
meeting. 


The Cult Education Institute for the Study of Destructive Cults, Controversial 
Groups and Movements has made the following two DVD presentations 
available, which generally cover such issues: Cults: An Educational 


Volume’°and In the Name of Love: Abusive Controlling Relationships.’~’ 


This book and others listed within the attached bibliography can be helpful 
before and during the preparation process. 


Understanding What Issues Will Be Discussed 


The preparation meeting is built on an educational foundation. This includes a 
review of basic cult education issues, to be discussed during the intervention, 
which is of crucial importance. There is discussion about the basic research 
regarding the definition of a destructive cult and the specific type of coercive 
persuasion and undue influence techniques such groups and leaders use. 
Potential participants must have a solid understanding of these issues. 


For example, there is the paper “Cult Formation” by psychiatrist Robert Jay 
Lifton.’*° This long-standing analysis must be discussed because it succinctly 
identifies the core characteristics or essential nucleus for the definition of a 
destructive cult. This analysis features the following three primary criteria: 


1. a charismatic leader who increasingly becomes an object of worship as 
the general principles that may have originally sustained the group lose 
their power; 

2. a process I call coercive persuasion or thought reform; 

3. economic, sexual, and other exploitation of group members by the 
leader and the ruling coterie. 


These principal characteristics become the focus of discussion with potential 
participants as part of the preparation process and meeting immediately before 
the intervention begins. We should note that in some situations, destructive cults 
somehow manage to survive despite the death of a charismatic leader, but many 
subsequently collapse. Potential participants are now asked how they see 
Lifton’s three primary characteristics as being applicable to the current situation, 
which has drawn their concern. 


Another educational tool to be used and understood is chapter twenty-two of 
Lifton’s book Thought Reform and Psychology of Totalism. In this chapter 
Lifton details eight criteria to use to determine whether a thought-reform 


program is evident and ongoing.’*9 


Other relevant research to be discussed includes the description of “coercive 
persuasion” by sociologist Richard Ofshe.’°° 


Ofshe lists four key factors that define coercive persuasion: 


1. The reliance on an intense interpersonal and psychological attack to 

destabilize an individual’s sense of self to promote compliance 

The use of an organized peer group 

Applying interpersonal pressure to promote conformity 

4. The manipulation of the totality of the person’s social environment to 
stabilize behavior once it has been modified 


ag as 


These four factors will be points of discussion with potential participants during 
the preparation meeting. How do those concerned see coercive persuasion 
expressed, as these four factors outline, in the current situation? Do these factors 
provide a meaningful framework to understand the dynamics of a certain group 
or relationship? This review during the preparation meeting will help those 
involved focus on the relevant features and facts that will be discussed during 
the intervention. 


Illustrating the distinctions between various forms of persuasion is also 
important and must be included. 


Margaret Singer composed a chart in her book Cults in our Midst that 
demonstrates the distinctions between education, advertising, propaganda, 
indoctrination, and thought reform as varying forms of persuasion.’*! Also 
important is discussion about the six basic rules of influence as researcher 
Robert Cialdini defined in his classic book Influence.’°* This explains how 
people are influenced through the manipulation of such things as authority, 
commitment, a sense of obligation, likability, social environments, and the 
perception of scarcity. 


Educational films can be shown during the preparation meeting to visibly 
demonstrate how destructive cults work and also to effectively illustrate the 
inherent power of influence and persuasion techniques. The same films might be 
used during the intervention. Useful films are available in DVD format or are 
accessible on the World Wide Web. 


Here are three suggested classics about cults and persuasion techniques: 


e Captive Minds: Hypnosis and Beyond directed by Pierre Lasry and 


produced by the National Film Board of Canada.’*" 


This documentary examines various forms of persuasion in detail. It begins with 
hypnosis or trance induction and culminates in an exploration of cultic control. 
The documentary starts with a stage hypnotist, whirling dervishes and also 
includes psychiatrists and a guru Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, now known as Osho. 
The training at a US Marine Corps boot camp is examined. Jesuits and the 
Unification Church of Rev. Moon are also covered. Through this ongoing 
narrative, the film consistently demonstrates the power of coercive persuasion 
and the apparent fragility of the human mind. This documentary is now 
accessible online through the World Wide Web. 


e The Wave. ABC initially did the first version as an after-school 
television special made for a younger audience.’“4 


e Die Welle (The Wave), the second version, was done in Germany. It is 
now available with English subtitles and is more focused on an adult 


audience.’2° 


The Wave is largely based on a true story. It is the dramatization of a classroom 
experiment an American high school teacher did in California.’°° In the story the 
teacher hopes to help his students understand how malleable people are and how 
almost anyone can be manipulated to support a dictatorship, such as Nazi 
Germany. What the experiment illustrates is how easily an authority figure can 
influence people in a controlled social environment. Both versions of The Wave 
are available on DVD and can be used to illustrate coercive persuasion and 
undue influence techniques. 


e You Can Go Home Again is an educational video produced by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC), now known as the 


Union of Reform Judaism (URJ).’°” 


Though this video is more than thirty years old, it remains a compelling classic 
about cults. It features a discussion with former members of purported cults, who 
explain their experiences. Moderated by cult awareness pioneer Rabbi Maurice 
Davis, it illustrates repeated parallels between former cult members regardless of 


their different group background. The video offers compelling historical 
evidence that the key structural features and behavior defining destructive cults 
have remained the same. 


Picking Participants 


During the preparation process and ultimately by the conclusion of the 
preparation meeting, those concerned about the cult member must decide who 
will attend the intervention. That is, family members, friends, past mentors, and 
associates are the most respected and therefore would be the most effective at 
the intervention. 


Who will be included in the intervention and why? 
Who cannot be included due to some personal or potential conflict? 


Everyone involved should be informed of the time commitment required to 
participate—that is, eight hours each day for three to four days. If someone 
cannot afford to contribute the time allotted, he or she must make this fact clear 
before the intervention begins. Some people may be able to make only a partial 
commitment. For example, someone might agree to participate on the first day 
but cannot continue beyond that point. Or someone may agree to come in at a 
later point after the first day of the intervention. Everyone involved should 
understand who will be involved and how much time he or she will be available. 


On the first day too many people may cause excessive stress or embarrassment 
for the person who is the focus of the intervention. Another consideration may 
be that certain people will be more welcome and better understood at a later 
point in the intervention. For example, a former cult member may not initially be 
welcome, but after some discussion, he or she may be later introduced as a 
viable source of additional information. 


An intervention cannot be done without the complete support of those directly 
participating in it. Anyone who expresses conflict or ambivalence about the 
intervention need not participate and must be excluded. Someone who lacks 
genuine commitment to the process can easily sabotage an intervention effort. 


At this juncture of the preparation process, the net result is to determine who 
specifically will attend the intervention. Any scheduling conflicts must be 
considered, and ultimately all who plan to participate must agree on the set 
schedule and location for the intervention. 


Defining Roles and Boundaries 


During the preparation meeting it is important for all those participating in the 
intervention to understand the distinct boundaries involved and what their 
respective roles will be. 


Meaningful boundaries must be understood. What is the role of the intervention 
specialist, facilitator, or coordinator who has been chosen? How will he or she 
run the intervention, and what are the respective roles of each attendee or 
participant? Each person’s role must be clarified before beginning the 
intervention so there is no misunderstanding that might potentially create 
confusion or a disruption. 


During the preparation meeting, one area of concern to be discussed, which the 
intervention poses, is the potential uncovering or disclosure of painful family 
problems or secrets. Everyone must understand that family issues aren’t the 
focus of the intervention. Everyone must agree that if such issues arise during 
the intervention and interrupt its focus, taking a break may be necessary. At that 
time the leader or facilitator may privately point out to individuals that the 
discussion is losing its necessary focus and suggest other more appropriate 
alternative means and resources, which might be used at some future time. 


The person chosen to lead the intervention is in the primary role and will lead 
the discussion. That person will essentially control the presentation based on the 
assembled and organized file, and will keep the dialogue focused on that 
material and research. Others attending the intervention cannot interfere with 
that organized presentation and will not needlessly divert attention to other 
topics that aren’t directly relevant. He or she will present the main body of 
information. In this sense the intervention process can be seen in many ways as a 
kind of lecture series or ongoing educational seminar largely led by one person 
who has been primarily delegated with the responsibility of presenting the 
material. 


An intervention isn’t therapy or counseling. Therefore, an intervention isn’t the 
time to bring up personal family disagreements or grievances. Such matters can 
easily disrupt and potentially terminate an intervention. Family, friends, and 
other concerned parties in attendance must also understand that making 
disparaging or derogatory remarks and engaging in personal arguments are 
detrimental and may easily sabotage the intervention effort. For example, asking, 
“How could you believe that?” or saying, “You are too smart to be taken in by 
this” serves no useful purpose and may instead seem to denigrate the individual. 
Such remarks also ignore the fact that intelligence, general education, and career 
experience don’t somehow protect people specifically from coercive persuasion 
techniques. 


During an intervention family members, friends, and other participants must 
remain focused on two primary purposes. They will function as eyewitnesses of 
the situation that has caused concern and as emotional anchors. The cult- 
involved individual must feel emotionally anchored and safe because of their 
presence. This is the primary reason why they will stay. Thus participants must 
help to create an atmosphere of mutual support and safety based on whatever 
historical trust and understanding exist. This is vitally important, because any 
intervention with an adult in the United States today must be done on a voluntary 
basis. This means the person who is the focus of the intervention must give his 
or her consent, and the intervention depends on his or her ongoing cooperation. 


During the preparation process, participants should discuss likely scenarios or 
potential situations that may occur. For example, how will those present respond 
if the person who is the focus of the intervention becomes belligerent, threatens 
to leave, or abruptly begins to exit? At this point who would be most effective at 
persuading him or her to stay? Who would be most effective at persuading the 
person to stop and reconsider? This step might necessitate following the person 
when he or she leaves and then privately discussing the matter of returning to the 
intervention. No physical coercion may be used—only moral suasion. Someone 
might quite literally need to pursue the person for such a discussion. This 
possibility must be discussed in some detail to determine who the designated 
person will be to handle such a situation if it occurs. 


What would the person say in that situation? 


My advice in such a situation is to always underscore the purpose of the 
intervention, which is education and information—and that this educational 
process and dialogue are done within a finite framework. That is, the cooperation 
being requested is only temporary and relatively brief. The intervention will end 
at an agreed-on point of time. The decision to continue with a group or leader 
ultimately remains an individual choice, and that decision will be respected. 
Those participating in the intervention are asking only for some designated time 
for discussing and sharing their concerns and helpful information. Education is 
helpful and useful in providing for an informed decision-making process. 


As previously mentioned, family and friends gathered for the intervention can 
provide firsthand eyewitness information. They can explain what they have seen 
and observed regarding recent events or behavior that has caused them concern. 
At various points during the intervention, the person in focus may deny that any 
problematic situation has existed or continues to exist. But because family and 
friends have firsthand knowledge, they may at the appropriate time be able to 
share another perspective through their personal experiences. When instances of 
denial arise, addressing them immediately isn’t always necessary. What’s 
important is exercising patience and waiting for the appropriate time to address 
such issues. As more information is shared and discussed, the intervention leader 
will evaluate the best time to address such concerns; then he or she can moderate 
such input. 


During the intervention family and friends in attendance should feel free to 
respond as the facilitator or discussion leader makes various points if they feel 
they have something directly relevant and pertinent to say. For example, they 
may offer their personal observations, corroborating points about manipulation, 
undue influence, or coercive persuasion techniques that appear to be evident. 


Important Rules to Remember 


Those participating must understand that they cannot demand declarative 
statements. They must never demand that the person who is the focus of the 
intervention make some type of definitive statement about his or her future 
commitment to the cultic group or leader. If and when that person decides to 
make a definitive statement, he or she will do so subject to his or her own 
timeframe. 


The purpose of the intervention isn’t to present a list of demands that require an 
immediate response but rather to solicit cooperation in an ongoing educational 
process based on sharing information. What this means is that those participating 
must refrain from making demands and function within previously described 
boundaries—only as emotional anchors and eyewitnesses, not as inquisitors. 


If a professional intervention specialist or facilitator is present, he or she cannot 
stay at a family residence or at whatever venue is being used for the intervention. 
Preferably he or she should stay at a nearby hotel. Those involved may call the 
facilitator if an urgent situation arises between intervention sessions that may 
require advice and attention. This separation affords a level of privacy and rest 
for everyone concerned. This intervening time typically takes place overnight 
between daily eight-hour intervention discussions. 


Establishing boundaries between a professional intervention specialist and other 
participants is critical. This measure not only allows everyone some space to 
ease tension but also serves to maintain the interventionist’s separate and distinct 
role—that is, as someone who isn’t personally invested in the process or 
outcome but rather is present to serve as an educational resource and facilitator 
for informational purposes. 


The daily schedule for an intervention usually runs between about 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. and is usually an extended weekend. But this may vary depending on 
the needs and schedules of those involved. 


Hours outside the intervention are for rest and relaxation. Nothing should be 
discussed regarding the intervention, the group, the leader who has drawn 
concern, or any related topic. Discussions of these issues could potentially 
escalate into a needless argument, which might subsequently explode and then 
effectively end the effort. Instead of discussing such potentially explosive 
subjects, everyone concerned can enjoy TV, watch a movie, or play games. But 
it is important to stay together. 


Everything should be done to make the environment comfortable. Primary 
participants in the intervention typically stay with family or friends at the 
location of the intervention overnight. It’s important to ensure that any promises 
made regarding communication with the group or leader are kept. There should 


be no telephone calls, Internet access, or outside visits.. Those staying together 
should seek to ensure that this commitment is honored. This agreement may 
mean keeping fairly close company. For example, depending on the severity of 
the situation, someone may sleep in the same room or near the person who is the 
focus of the intervention. 


At the conclusion of the first day, the discussion will focus on an agreement to 
meet the following day. At this point obtaining a firm commitment is important. 
There should be an understanding that the intervention discussion may continue 
for at least two or possibly three more days. Such a commitment must include an 
understanding about communication with the cultic group or leader who has 
raised the concern. Specifically, there should be no communication during the 
intervention process with anyone associated with the cultic group or leader in 
any way, shape, or form. This must include phone calls, text messages, e-mails, 
physical contact, or other forms of communication. The reason for this 
stipulation is simple. Those involved must be assured that the person at the focus 
of the intervention is thinking independently and not being coached. The 
temporary cessation of any ongoing communication or interference specifically 
guarantees this assurance. 


If someone protests such an agreement about communication, it is best to 
respond by pointing out that what is being requested is, in a practical sense, quite 
reasonable. First, quality time is necessary to discuss serious concerns without 
interruption or interference. Second, the person who is the focus of the 
intervention has probably spent considerable time exclusively devoted to the 
group or leader without interference from family or friends. Therefore, allowing 
family and friends some time to privately discuss their concerns seems only fair. 


If and when an agreement to temporarily discontinue communication with the 
group or leader is effectively made, it may be a good idea to ask everyone to turn 
off his or her cell phones and disconnect all Internet access and phone lines at 
the location chosen for the intervention. Typically interventions take place at a 
private residence where those involved can stay together overnight. But in some 
situations it may be better to arrange for hotel accommodations. Expect the 
cultic group or leader to interfere if there is communication. In most situations, if 
someone contacts the cultic group or leader, the group or leader will make every 
effort to sabotage or end the intervention. 


Again, no physical coercion may be employed to enforce an agreement to 
temporarily discontinue communication with the group or leader. But the person 
who is the focus of the intervention may be asked to temporarily surrender his or 
her cell phone, laptop, notebook, or any other means of communication; the 
device will then be stored away until the intervention ends. This step may also 
necessitate closely monitoring the person in focus to make sure he or she honors 
whatever commitments he or she has made regarding time allotted and ongoing 
communication. Again, someone may sleep in the same room to ensure the 
individual doesn’t leave or try to contact the group or leader during the night. 


But if the person makes an effort to leave or contact the group or leader, nothing 
can be done to physically restrain him or her. Ultimately all that can be done is 
moral suasion. This means family and other concerned parties may plead as 
persuasively as possible that whatever allotment of time and constrained 
communication were agreed on should be honored. The importance of the 
suggested close supervision simply allows those involved an opportunity to 
present their objections and remind the individual of their commitment when, or 
if, he or she tries to violate the agreement. 


During the preparation process what must be emphasized is how important it is 
to consistently follow and maintain the rules, boundaries, and roles previously 
outlined and discussed. 


Starting Out 


Often families and others involved in intervention efforts are most concerned 
and nervous about the initial introduction and first few minutes. They must 
understand that such interventions, including substance abuse interventions, 
occur as a complete surprise. This is usually an imperative that is most especially 
necessary due to concerns about interference from the group or leader. Because 
of the unexpected nature of the intervention, participants frequently worry about 
the initial introduction. That is, how should they introduce an intervention 
specialist and explain the situation? 


The introduction and explanation should be presented as simply and succinctly 
as possible. For example, they can say, “We are worried about you, and we want 
to have an open discussion about our concerns.” Then they can add, “Frankly we 


feel a bit overwhelmed, and so we asked someone knowledgeable to help us.” At 
this point the family members or those involved specifically introduce the cult- 
intervention specialist by name. Simply a first name is at least initially sufficient 
and nonthreatening. At this juncture an intervention specialist or leader assumes 
the role of facilitator. In other words the primary responsibility for the 
intervention has now shifted from the family and others attending the 
intervention to the designated facilitator or specialist. Going over this point and 
understanding each specific piece of the intervention process in detail are 
important steps during preparation and specifically during the preparation 
meeting. 


The first day usually begins in the morning to allow the maximum amount of 
time before ending the first day of discussion; it then typically ends in the late 
afternoon or early evening. Explaining the goals for the first day is important. 


At the end of the first day, it is unlikely that the cult-involved person will 
demonstrate particular progress or sudden new insights. The goal of the first day 
is simply to build a foundation and gain a commitment to continue to the second 
day. If that agreement, with the aforementioned prohibition regarding 
communication with the cultic group or leader, is achieved, then the first day is a 
success. Most failed interventions end on the first day. 


Staying Focused 


The preparation process is an opportunity for everyone to fully understand the 
basic structure of the intervention—that is, breaking down block by block how 
the intervention process will be structured. This includes the four basic blocks of 
discussion during the intervention, which are defining a destructive cult, 
understanding how coercive persuasion and influence techniques work, 
discussing specifically relevant and historical information about the group or 
leader, and addressing family concerns. 


At this point it is important to understand the inherently fluid nature of an 
intervention, which may shift and turn during an ongoing dialogue and exchange 
of ideas. This means that the order in which the four blocks of the intervention 
proceed largely depends on the corresponding interest and concerns of the 
person who is the focus of the intervention. 


Again, the four basic blocks or focal points of the intervention dialogue are the 
following: 


1. What is the definition of a destructive cult or cultic relationship? 

2. How does the process of coercive persuasion or thought reform really 
work? 

3. What is the history of the particular group or leader who has drawn 
concern? 

4, What are the concerns of those gathered for the intervention? 


In my experience an intervention becomes increasingly positive as each day 
passes and more information is exchanged. The accumulation of information by 
the person who is the focus of the intervention provides him or her with an 
expanded body of knowledge, which can then become the basis of more 
informed decision making and critical thinking. As each day of the intervention 
is completed, there is that much more information delivered and potentially 
considered. 


This is why some destructive cults may seek to sabotage an intervention if they 
become aware that it is taking place. This is also why some destructive cults will 
attempt to isolate their members or continuously moderate their contact with 
outsiders. Simply put, such groups and leaders like what they can control and 
don’t like what they can’t. Unfiltered exposure to an outside frame of reference 
may be perceived as a possible threat to their continued dominance and control. 


Those involved should understand that as each day of the intervention 
progresses, there is usually some evidence of movement. This means the person 
who is the focus of the intervention will often begin to function more 
independently and exhibit evidence of critical thinking. For example, the person 
may raise his or her own questions about the behavior of the group or leader and 
related dynamics of relationships. Or he or she may begin to question such 
things as the lack of transparency regarding the group or leader’s finances or 
what steps for accountability actually exist. Evidence of increased critical 
thinking is an indication of progress. 


Conclusion 


As an intervention continues to progress, those involved want to know whether 
the intervention is moving in a positive direction. What signs can they look for? 
In my experience the first thing to look for is whether the person who is the 
focus of the intervention is meaningfully engaged. That can be seen based on the 
level and depth of his or her participation. Is the person attentive and acting 
interested? Is he or she actively involved in discussion? The worst-case scenario 
is when someone is shut down, angry, sullen, and not meaningfully engaged in 
dialogue. 


Families and those concerned need to understand that they cannot reasonably 
expect to receive any definitive or declarative final statement at the conclusion 
of the intervention. Some people who are the focus of an intervention may 
decide at some point to openly express their decision to leave the influence of 
the cultic group or leader who has caused concern. But others may not make 
such a direct or succinct statement. There cannot be any pressure to make such a 
Statement. 


No blame or guilt can reasonably be assigned to the person who has been the 
focus of the intervention regarding his or her history of involvement in whatever 
cultic situation has drawn concern. No one knowingly consents to such undue 
influence and is instead tricked as the victim of deception. It is wrong and 
ultimately not useful or productive to be critical about past cultic involvement— 
for example, asking, “How could you be so gullible?” or “Why did you hurt us 
like this?” Such remarks that attempt to assign blame or induce guilt are both 
factually wrong and totally counterproductive. 


Attempting to induce shame or guilt might produce a backlash or effectively 
create an obstacle concerning consideration to leave the group or leader. That is, 
if leaving the group or leader must include ongoing confrontation, which induces 
guilt and shame, perhaps it is preferable to stay in the cultic group rather than 
endure such painful humiliation. 


Instead of creating such obstacles, everyone concerned must understand that his 
or her role is to do everything he or she can to make leaving the group or leader 
as easy and painless as possible. This means doing nothing during the 
intervention that should induce remorse. Instead, everyone concerned must 
express positive support that reflects care and common concerns for the welfare, 


security, and future happiness of the person who is the focus of the intervention. 
This can lead to meaningful consideration about viable alternatives to the group 
or leader. Everything must be done to allow for space without fear of 
embarrassment or some form of emotional retribution. 


Families and others concerned often ask how they will know when the person 
who is the focus of the intervention has genuinely decided to move away from a 
group or leader’s undue influence if he or she hasn’t made a definitive 
declarative statement. In most interventions this decision becomes evident when 
the person who is the focus of the intervention begins to disclose previously 
unknown and potentially harmful information about the group or leader. He or 
she may share information that could somehow damage the group or leader. This 
might include hidden historical facts or examples of extreme and alarming 
behavior, unethical conduct, murky or improper finances, or criminal activities. 
He or she might also admit that the group or leader manipulated him or her; he 
or she might offer vivid examples based on criteria previously discussed during 
the intervention. 


In my experience when people begin to disclose such potentially damaging 
information about the group or leader, they have probably decided to move on 
and leave. Again, no one must say or do anything to apply any pressure to make 
this declaration. And nothing should be said or implied that might make the 
individual feel ashamed about whatever information he or she has disclosed. 
Instead, those present at the intervention must do their best to express 
unconditional support and affirm the love and friendship they feel and value. 
The person has suffered enough and quite often, due to the manipulation and 
abuse of the group or leader, is in a fragile state. Everything must be done to 
sustain an atmosphere of support and safety, and deference must be given for the 
sake of the person’s dignity. The goal of an intervention is education, which can 
form the basis of more independent and informed decision making. Nothing 
must be done to hinder that process by causing unnecessary emotional distress. 


Families will frequently ask, “What comes next?” if the intervention is 
successful. Some former cult members express a desire to follow up through 
counseling, while others do not. This is an individual choice based on personal 
reflection and the varying needs of each former member. Family members and 
others involved must not put undue pressure on the former cult member to seek 


professional counseling. They may simply suggest that this is a potential 
possibility or future option. There are very few professionals who have specific 
experience counseling former cult members. Many former cult members seem to 
prefer education rather than counseling. That is, they may engage in further 
research about cults, coercive persuasion, and influence techniques to better 
understand their experience. Issues former cult members commonly face will be 
discussed in more detail in the chapter “Moving On.” 


An intervention is not a “magic bullet” or miracle solution that will somehow fix 
every problem. Typically, people who leave cults and abusive, controlling 
relationships will continue to have personal problems just like everyone else. 
The family and friends of a person who is the focus of an intervention must 
understand this truth and have reasonable expectations. 


Net Result 


The net result of the preparation meeting is that everyone who plans to 
participate in the intervention fully understands his or her role, specific 
boundaries and rules, and crucial points that will be covered during the 
intervention. He or she now has both a meaningful understanding of the process 
and realistic expectations. By addressing these issues in some depth and 
answering any related questions, the potential for misunderstandings, conflicts, 
and needless missteps during the intervention can be greatly reduced and 
hopefully avoided. 


The preparation meeting is the time to clarify each participant’s role and the 
framework of the intervention so everyone involved understands what will, or 
may, potentially unfold. The net result of a proper preparation meeting are 
focused and fully informed participants; this is the best basis to ensure the most 
positive results. 


Some families and others involved may not be able to locate an intervention 
specialist to help them. In such situations they may decide to delegate this 
responsibility to someone else. They might decide on a highly regarded family 
member, a respected mentor, a long-standing and close friend, or a paid 
professional they feel can effectively fulfill this role. In such a situation this 
book may serve as a helpful resource by providing meaningful information and 


practical guidelines. 


The person chosen to lead and facilitate an intervention must be well spoken, 
have good communication and organizational skills, and the time required to 
complete the task. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE INTERVENTION PROCESS 


This chapter is devoted to explaining the process of cult intervention based on 
my many years of experience, which has included hundreds of such efforts while 
working with families across the United States and internationally. I’m not a 
mental health professional, but based on my experience and knowledge, the cult- 
intervention process is an information-driven educational dialogue. It is neither 
counseling nor family therapy, which requires personal disclosure and a different 
set of distinct boundaries. As cultic studies professional and psychologist 
Michael Langone noted, “Humanistic counseling approaches...[run] the risk of 
imposing clarity, however subtly, on the framework’s foundational ambiguity 
and thereby manipulating the client.”’°* In contrast an educational approach 
simply offers information, which ideally provides a basis for individual decision 
making without such manipulation. 


Keeping ethical considerations regarding manipulation in mind, we can see that 
neither neuro-linguistics programming (NLP) nor hypnosis should be used in the 
context of a cult intervention. Both are techniques used to increase the 
suggestibility or manipulate the subject. NLP, which is a communication 
approach created in the 1970s, involves the carefully planned use of subtle 
suggestions conveyed by certain chosen vocabulary and behaviors, which are 


strategically employed to influence people.’”°? 


Typically NLP is done without informed consent and thus is a deceptive form of 
manipulation. Similarly, hypnosis can also be used to manipulate a subject 
“suided by another (the hypnotist) to respond to suggestions for changes in 
subjective experience, alterations in perception, sensation, emotion, thought or 
behavior.”’“° These techniques cannot be components of an ethical process of 
education, which is based on informed consent and an honest exchange of 


information. 


The most important single component, which is the foundation for any 
intervention effort, is meaningful access. That is, the person who will be the 
focus of the intervention still communicates with and visits family and old 
friends. Without such a level of meaningful access, there is no basis to initiate an 
intervention. For this reason many people considering an intervention may need 
to wait for the right opportunity, such as a family vacation, weekend visit, or 
event, that may potentially provide the time and privacy needed to stage an 
intervention. 


This may require a period of slowly developing better rapport if there has been 
an estrangement or rupture in communication due to a past argument or ongoing 
criticism of the group or leader in question. A previous chapter suggests “coping 
strategies” that can help to develop better communication and more meaningful 
access. It is important to be consistent and patient. This period of development 
may take months or possibly longer. When communication is good and regular 
visits occur, the planning can begin for an eventual intervention. 


An average cult intervention is typically a multiday process that doesn’t include 
time for travel or preparation. Preparation with family members and other 
concerned parties who will participate in the intervention should normally 
consume about five to eight hours and take place on the day immediately before 
the intervention begins. A completed intervention should take approximately 
twenty-four to thirty-two working hours, which is spread out over three to four 
days at about eight hours each day, not including breaks. Structuring an 
intervention in this organized way ensures that adequate time will be spent on 
each category of concern and that nothing important will be missed. Limiting the 
duration of discussion to eight hours each day provides rest and relaxation time 
for everyone involved. People need to have proper sleep and private time to 
unwind and reflect. The schedule may vary according to the sleeping habits and 
responsibilities of participants. 


There may be breaks allotted more frequently depending on specific needs. For 
example, someone involved in a cult may feel that frequent breaks are necessary 
due to the amount of information being shared. He or she may at times feel 
somewhat overwhelmed, and it is important to respect such considerations. A 


reasonable level of comfort for everyone involved in the intervention should be 
maintained. An intervention to extricate someone from a destructive cult should 
in no way replicate cultic manipulation, which frequently relies on sleep 
deprivation and information overload. 


Most often the more time is spent on the intervention, the more likely it is that 
the cult member will leave the group. That is, the amount of time made available 
within the given multiday framework to explain and discuss concerns linked to 
destructive cult involvement directly corresponds to the likelihood that the cult- 
involved person will decide to leave the group or situation in question. The more 
information the cult member has to consider, the more potential there is to 
stimulate his or her independent critical thinking. This may be the reason some 
destructive cults have historically urged or often coached members to 
immediately leave any apparent intervention effort. Cults that have lost members 
through interventions seem to understand that the more time there is to share 
information, the more likely it is that the member won’t return to the cult. But an 
intervention, including the necessary preparation time with participants, 
shouldn’t exceed four to five days total. 


Interventions require a fine balance between providing too much information too 
quickly, which might overload and distress the cult-involved person and cause 
him or her to leave, and discussing enough relevant information each day to keep 
him or her interested and engaged. It is also important to be receptive to the cult 
member’s questions and particular interests. We make it clear from the 
beginning that any relevant questions are welcome and that if someone thinks a 
certain detail or issue hasn’t been addressed sufficiently, it is all right to stop an 
ongoing segment of discussion to specifically address such concerns. Those 
setting the pace of the intervention and exchange should also be sensitive to the 
situation. It may be necessary to slow down or speed up the dialogue and 
exchange of information depending on the receptivity of the cult-involved 
person, the needs of those involved, and other circumstances. 


Most of my interventions have been successful. That is, the individual who was 
the focus of the intervention decided to leave the cult, destructive group, or 
abusive and controlling relationship by the conclusion of the intervention 
process. I know of only a few occasions when people who decided to leave a 
group at the conclusion of an intervention later returned to that same group or 


situation. Conversely, some people who initially decided to stay with a group 
despite an intervention effort later left it, largely due to the information they had 
received during the intervention. 


Most of my failures have occurred within the first day of the intervention. The 
person who was the focus of the intervention left abruptly, usually before the 
second day began. When someone indicates he or she wants to leave, family 
members and others participating in the intervention will try to persuade him or 
her to stay. At times when a cult-involved person leaves a family member, a 
friend or mentor will talk with him or her, and he or she will come back. 


Only a very small fraction of cult members I have worked with for a period of 
three to four days chose to continue in the group. What this means is that as each 
day goes by and the hours spent on the intervention steadily accumulate, the 
likelihood that the cult member will decide to leave the group or situation 
increases proportionately. 


If an intervention fails, it is important that every effort be made for it to end in 
positive terms. That is, despite any disagreement and stated concerns, the love, 
friendship, and ongoing communication of those concerned are reinforced and 
will continue. Following a failed intervention, the guidelines in the chapter about 
“coping strategies” should be followed as closely as possible. 


An intervention is essentially an ongoing dialogue or discussion. During such a 
discussion, all those present offer their impressions, observations, and opinions 
as long as they do so respectfully. My role as an intervention specialist is to lead 
and facilitate that ongoing discussion, often directing and focusing attention on 
specific research material and emphasizing certain points by asking thought- 
provoking questions. I also organize and focus the discussion around specific 
points of interest based on categories of collective research or concern. The 
questions hopefully elicit reflection and stimulate critical thinking. Others 
attending the intervention contribute by offering their observations and insights 
as they become relevant to the points or topics being examined and discussed. 
This is an ongoing and fluid dialogue in what is usually a small group of three to 
five people including me, the cult-affected person, and his or her concerned 
family and friends who have agreed to participate. 


If a particular family member or friend is repeatedly rude or disrespectful, 
interrupting him or her and reiterating the need for courtesy in the discussion 
may be necessary. In some situations such behavior may necessitate a time-out 
or break to individually discuss such behavior with the offending person. If this 
attempt to remedy the situation fails to correct the problem, the offending person 
may need to withdraw and cease participating in the intervention effort. 
Unchecked outbursts of anger, rudeness, or needlessly confrontational behavior 
can easily sidetrack the ongoing discussion and potentially lead to a breakdown 
that might ultimately end the intervention. 


An intervention typically takes place in a private and quiet place where 
participants can dialogue and exchange ideas without interruptions. This most 
often occurs within a private residence. But at times I have worked in a hospital 
setting, a business office, hotel conference rooms, and resort retreats. 


During the first day of the intervention, I ask everyone to agree to continue 
uninterrupted, which means shutting off cell phones, I Internet connections, and 
other potential sources of interruption. I explicitly ask the person who is the 
focus of the intervention not to contact or have any communication with the 
group or leader who has caused concern during the intervention. This request 
includes anyone associated with that group or leader. At the end of the first day, 
plans to continue the discussion during the immediately following days are 
discussed and agreed on. This is done with active family participation. That is, 
family and others involved are quite actively engaged at this point in persuading 
the cult-involved person to stay and continue, as discussed during the previous 
preparation process. 


During the intervention the cult-involved person will stay with family or friends 
participating in the intervention. This most often means staying at the house of 
someone involved or sharing a room at a hotel or at whatever venue has been 
chosen for the intervention. This is all done to rule out any interference from the 
cultic group or leader during the intervention. It is important that the cult- 
involved person not be coached and that his or her interaction and considerations 
are spontaneous rather than rehearsed. Of course, any adult is free to go at any 
time during the intervention, though family and friends may use moral suasion to 
urge the person to stay. 


At times, depending on group influence and its level of the use of coercive 
persuasion and undue influence techniques, a cult member may drift in and out 
of altered states of consciousness or what has been called “floating.” At such 
times it may be necessary to take a break and allow some time before becoming 
refocused and engaging in dialogue again. Taking an outdoor walk, playing with 
a pet, doing some exercise, or participating in some other physical activity may 
effectively interrupt such a state and also break up the day, offering a respite. If 
such floating states occur frequently, it may be meaningful to draw attention to 
this situation and specifically discuss it. If the cultic group or leader encourages 
trance states through daily meditation or some other practice, one should suggest 
that this routine be suspended during the time of the intervention. 


In an intervention focused on the cult involvement of a minor child, the parents 
or legal guardian might decide not to allow the minor child to leave, which is his 
or her legal right. Parents may also legally forbid a minor child from contacting 
Or communicating with a cultic group or leader. This prohibition could 
potentially be enforced by local law enforcement or a court-issued restraining 
order. A cultic group or leader would typically have no legal right to interfere 
with or supersede such parental authority. 


Before taking such legally sanctioned action, those concerned should consult a 
local attorney. In some very rare and extreme situations, an involuntary 
intervention might occur if a cult-involved adult is being legally held in a 
treatment facility or is otherwise detained by authorities. 


At the beginning of the intervention, the family should introduce the moderator 
or facilitator they have honestly chosen. I have typically been introduced as a 
professional consultant asked to participate due to my knowledge base and work 
experience. After being introduced, I then explain my work experience and 
answer any questions before starting the discussion. At this juncture honesty and 
courtesy are the best responses. 


There should be no deception regarding why everyone has assembled. And the 
explanation offered for the surprise nature of the intervention is usually 
explained as follows: if the intervention had been announced in advance, the 
cult-involved person wouldn’t have attended, the cultic group or leader would 
have told him or her not to participate, and he or she would possibly have been 


accompanied by someone from the group or otherwise influenced not to 
cooperate. In this sense a cult intervention is comparable to the same surprise 
usually employed in a substance-abuse intervention, with the notable exception 
that an outside group isn’t typically an issue during an intervention about drug or 
alcohol abuse. What’s also important during the introduction is assuring the 
person who is the focus of the intervention and agreeing with everyone present 
that no one will be rude or disrespectful and that there is no reason to be afraid 
of asking questions. 


Four basic blocks or categories of discussion should be covered in the 
intervention. These four building blocks form the foundation needed to 
accomplish a successful discussion about areas of concern. These blocks might 
effectively be discussed in the order that follows, but the sequence may vary due 
to the fluid nature of an intervention, which reflects the interest and focus of the 
cult-involved individual. 


The four blocks of discussion are the following: 


1. What are the defining elements of a destructive cult? 

2. How do destructive cults use identifiable persuasion techniques to gain 
undue influence over their members? 

3. What is the history of the particular group or leader who has drawn 
concern? 

4. What is the family’s immediate and potential concerns regarding 
involvement with the group or situation that has led to the intervention? 


First Block of Discussion: Defining a Destructive Cult 


This segment of the intervention is a discussion specifically about the definition 
of a destructive cult and is largely premised on the simple, three-point definition 
psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton offered in his paper “Cult Formation.””*! Lifton’s 
definition forms the nucleus of most, if not all, definitions of destructive cults, 
which often simply expand upon these three primary characteristics. 


This definition offers a basis to begin the discussion about destructive cults on 
an objective basis, which is based on behavior rather than on belief. It is 


important to avoid any appearance of attacking beliefs and instead focus on 
group behavior, dynamics, and the cult’s hierarchal power structure. This block 
of discussion does to some extent enable the conversation to touch on the other 
blocks of the intervention process. That is, Lifton’s criteria include coercive 
persuasion and exploitation, which may intersect issues such as group dynamics, 
family concerns, and the specific group or leader’s history. But the discussion at 
this juncture should stay focused on defining a cult and not be tangentially 
pulled off track for too long. 


Lifton states that 
cults can be identified by three characteristics: 


1. a charismatic leader who increasingly becomes an object of worship 
as the general principles that may have originally sustained the group 
lose their power; 


2. a process I call coercive persuasion or thought reform; 


3. economic, sexual, and other exploitation of group members by the 
leader and the ruling coterie. 


A Powerful, Charismatic Leader 


The first criterion is that the group can be seen as essentially personality driven 
—that is, defined by a living totalitarian leader. He or she is the focus of the 
group, the locus of power, and its driving force. Whatever he or she says is right 
is right, and whatever he or she says is wrong is wrong. Members of the group, 
therefore, ultimately abdicate their ability to make many of their value 
judgments in deference to the leader. 


At this point in the intervention, historical examples or profiles of destructive 
cult leaders are offered to specifically delineate and demonstrate how cult 
leaders operate. For example, well-known cult figures who can be cited and 
examined include Jim Jones, David Koresh, Shoko Asahara, and Charles 
Manson. The purpose here is not to needlessly frighten anyone by offering such 
extreme examples of destructive cults, but rather to establish the common traits 
and behaviors historical cult leaders share. Who they are and how their followers 
reportedly perceived them are commonly known. What did they have in 
common as personalities? What parallels are evident in the structure and 
dynamics of the groups gathered around these leaders? 


At this juncture produce research material relevant to the discussion; this might 
potentially include news articles, book excerpts, documentaries, and news 


reports relevant to the history and behavior of well-documented cult leaders. The 
purpose of this block of discussion is to develop a consensus or agreement that 
there have been historical figures called “cult leaders” and that these leaders 
share some common, noteworthy characteristics. Discussion then can develop 
concerning how the particular group or leader, who is the focus of the 
intervention, might in some ways be similar to the historical profiles of past 
destructive cult leaders. 


Important points in such a discussion might include a review of accountability in 
the group. What meaningful checks and balances effectively limit the power of 
leadership? Is there a form of democratically elected group governance, as 
mandated by corporate or constitutional bylaws? For example, is there an elected 
board that serves fixed terms and stands for reelection, as established by an 
existing set of bylaws? What government of the group exists, and how was it 
constituted? Is there meaningful financial transparency concerning group funds 
and the way those funds are handled? For example, this could be through an 
independently audited budget, which discloses in detail all salaries, 
compensation, and expenses paid from group funds. Is such a budget made 
available to all group members or contributors on a regular basis? 


On an interpersonal level, what explicit boundaries exist regarding the leader’s 
influence? For example, what areas of an individual’s life remain private and 
personal and are therefore immune from the group or leader’s questioning or 
scrutiny? Is the leader ever wrong? If the leader has been wrong, what examples 
can be cited to illustrate this point? Can the leader be meaningfully questioned or 
contradicted? If the leader can, in fact, be questioned and contradicted, what are 
some specific examples? 


Has the leader become such a dominant figure that he or she can be seen as the 
focus and driving force of the group? Has the leader made personal or 
professional claims that can be seen as grandiose or self-important and self- 
serving—and that could potentially encourage admiration? Has the group 
become personality driven? At this juncture there might also be some discussion 
about narcissistic personalities and about how some of the statements historical 
cult leaders have made appear to parallel that personality profile. 


Thought Reform 


During this block of the intervention, discussion should focus on defining a 
destructive cult through the practice of what Lifton calls “thought reform.” This 
is the second of Lifton’s three criteria to define a destructive cult. But since this 
topic will be discussed later in far more depth in a succeeding block of the 
intervention, it is not necessary to delve into it too deeply at this juncture. 


At this point a single salient feature or objective of thought reform may be 
offered. This might be confined to the basic pattern of corresponding behavior 
that demonstrates undue influence. That is, members of destructive cults often 
do things that are not in their own best interest but are consistently in the best 
interests of the group or leader. We can see this behavior as evidence of undue 
influence due to diminished independent and critical thinking. 


Undue influence can also be seen in an increased dependence on the group or 
leader for problem solving, decisions, and value judgments. Some examples can 
be offered regarding historical cult groups, such as the Waco Davidians, 
Jonestown, or members of Heaven’s Gate. What did members do that was not in 
their best interests but was dictated by leadership? These activities might include 
such acts as relinquishing parental rights, surrendering assets, providing free 
labor, suffering medical neglect, experiencing family estrangements, and 
participating in criminal acts on behalf of the group or leader. 


Harm and Exploitation 


The final criterion Lifton offers is that the group or leader does harm or exploits 
people. The point should be made that not all groups are identical in the level of 
harm they do; this area varies by degree from group to group. That is, some 
groups may be more destructive than others. The discussion here focuses on 
what specific harm groups have historically done and what potential for harm 
might be seen to exist in the group in question. 


At this point research material and specific documentation should be shared to 
establish how various cults have exploited or harmed people. Material might 
include news reports, documentaries, and court records. It is important to 
establish a pattern of grievances and harm done and then use that information as 
a basis to determine whether a similar pattern might have occurred in the current 
situation. At this point friends or family members might briefly discuss some of 


their concerns, though this stage will be discussed more in depth later in the 
intervention. 


The previous chapter, “Defining a Destructive Cult,” can be used along with its 
cited research to support certain points during this first block of discussion. The 
Cult Education Institute archives and other research resources accessible through 
the Internet contain a many articles, reports, and other documentation. This 
material can be used to support and emphasize certain points. The gathered 
research material should include specific information about histories and profiles 
of known cult leaders coupled with cult behavior. The Cult Education Institute 
distributes a helpful DVD titled Cults: An Educational Volume that provides a 
synthesis of research regarding the basic attributes of destructive cults. This can 
be viewed along with news reports featuring various destructive cults. News 
reports about cults can often be seen through the Internet at various points on the 
World Wide Web. 


Second Block of the Intervention: How Does the Process of Thought Reform 
Work? 


This block of discussion focuses on thought reform, persuasion techniques, and 
influence. It is largely based on the writings of Robert Jay Lifton,’* 
psychologist Margaret Singer,’** sociologist Richard Ofshe,’“* and professor of 
psychology Robert Cialdini.’“° The writings of these experts form the basis of 
the discussion as cited along with other authors and experts listed in a previous 
chapter on “Cult Brainwashing.” 


You can see the interlocking research reviewed during an intervention by 
looking at the same phenomenon but from different perspectives and at times 
different fields of research. What those various perspectives offer and can 
potentially provide is a kind of three-dimensional imaging that demonstrates 
how destructive cults and cult leaders operate and how they use recognizable 
persuasion techniques—or what some might call “tricks” of manipulation to gain 
undue influence. 


A basic guide to begin is contained in Ofshe’s “Coercive Persuasion and 
Attitude Change.” Ofshe offers what he calls the “four key factors that 


distinguish coercive persuasion from other training and socialization schemes”: 


A: 


“The reliance on intense interpersonal and psychological attack to 


destabilize an individual sense of self to promote compliance” 


Some questions should be raised regarding this point. For example, has 
the group or leader—the focus of this intervention—often been 
confrontational? If there have been confrontations, what level of critical 
feedback is tolerated in such a situation? What are the boundaries in 
such situations? And do people subsequently feel any pressure to 
change? Is there noticeable compliance in the group after confrontations 
take place? Is there a process of breaking people down that can be 
discerned from this group process? 


2. “The use of an organized peer group” 


Some basic questions should be asked about group structure and 
dynamics. Do an identifiable group and framework exist? Is there a 
sense of group identity? How is the group organized? What is the 
schedule of the group? Answers to these questions should establish the 
existence of a peer group, its general focus, and expectations. 


3. “Applying interpersonal pressure to promote conformity” 


Here questions should focus on how group interaction and relationships 
lead to accepting group norms. Do members of the group genuinely 
appreciate differences and meaningfully demonstrate tolerance of 
different opinions and behavior? If so, how is this tolerance specifically 
expressed? Do relationships in the group seem to become easier when 
there is agreement and harder when there is critical feedback and 
resistance? Does resistance or negative feedback to the suggestions of 
the group or leader cause serious problems? Can friendships in the group 
deteriorate due to such a conflict? 


4. “The manipulation of the totality of the person’s social environment to 


stabilize behavior once modified” 


How much time is spent in the group and its related activities? How 
much time is spent away from the group? What old friendships, 
associations, and interests outside of the group remain as active as in the 
past and intact? Have old friendships, associations, and outside interests 
deteriorated since one became involved in the group? Has the group or 
leader encouraged the retention and maintenance of strong friendships, 
associations, and interests outside the group and its interests? 


These basic factors, as Ofshe outlined, become the foundation for an expanded 
and more detailed discussion about thought reform as Robert Jay Lifton defined 
it. Lifton cites eight criteria to use to establish the existence of a thought-reform 
program, as outlined in his book Thought Reform and the Psychology of 
Totalism.’“° Lifton says that if six of these eight criteria are evident, then a 
thought-reform program exists and is ongoing. 


1. “Milieu Control,” Ofshe describes, is the “control of the environment and 
communication.” 


What environmental controls evident in the particular group have drawn 
concern? Are suggestions or restrictions stated or implied on reading 
materials, television viewing, communication, and relationships? Do 
group members live together? If so, what are these living arrangements 
like? Do they also work together for the same employer? Is that 
employer somehow associated with the group or leader? How much 
quality time do members of the group spend alone? 


Answers to these questions can potentially demonstrate the existence of 
milieu control and lead to a better understanding of how group controls 
work in the environment. We should understand that some destructive 
cults or leaders exercise overt control, while others choose to exercise 
control in a more covert manner. Some groups can therefore achieve 
Milieu Control through a subtle process of implied rules and suggestions 
rather than overt demands. The choice of using a subtle process can 
nevertheless limit associations, control the allocation of personal time, 
and ultimately control the environment. 


2. “Mystical Manipulation,” Ofshe explains, is “emotional and behavioral 
manipulation” done through the guise of group beliefs and practices. 
Lifton also calls this “planned spontaneity.” 


What has the group or leader done that seemed spontaneous but was 
actually carefully planned? For example, were people knowingly 
targeted for recruitment in a deceptive manner? Is training or study 
undertaken in a specific way to obtain specific results without the 
knowledge of those affected? Are they led to believe such results are 
spontaneous? How has the leadership knowingly misled and 
manipulated group members? 


3. “The Demand for Purity” is what Ofshe describes as “demands for absolute 
conformity to behavior as prescribed and derived from the group 
ideology.” To some extent all destructive cults have an ultimate 
idealized prototype. This prototype is the required paradigm to measure 
each individual member’s success or attainment of ideal purity. 


What is the preferred profile or prototype of a perfected member of the 
group being discussed? What constitutes a member in good standing? 
Does the group tolerate ambiguity in this regard? Or does the group tend 
to express its ideal prototype in terms of black and white without any 
meaningful room for ambiguity? Specifically, how much room is there 
for individual, personal expression outside the rigid profile of an ideal 
member? 


4. “The Cult of Confession” or what Ofshe sees as the “obsessive demands 
for personal and group confession,” renders those involved increasingly 
vulnerable and transparent, and it diminishes any sense of real privacy. 


What is actually allowed to remain private in the group or situation? Is 
there anything explicitly immune and off limits to scrutiny? Are those 
involved expected to answer virtually any question when asked? What 
group activities exist that would tend to promote or solicit personal 
disclosure? This might potentially include some type of group encounter 
session, a religious practice, a retreat observance, or some other 
mandated activity. 


5. “The Sacred Science” is what Ofshe explains as “agreement that the group 
ideology is absolutely perfect, faultless” or what Lifton calls its 
“ultimate vision for the ordering of all human existence.” 


This criterion solicits questions about how the group or leader sees his or 
her role in society and the world. Does the group or leader believe he or 
she has the ultimate solutions or answers to virtually any problem? Or 
has the group or leader admitted there are many questions or problems 
he or she is unable to address or answer? Does the group or leader 
essentially express that his or her beliefs, ideas, or philosophy is the 
means for resolving just about any problem? Is this belief somehow 
expressed in the confidence and confirmation that the group or leader’s 
answers represent a kind of “one size fits all” solution for virtually 
anything? Does the group or leader acknowledge that other groups and 
leaders are equally equipped to address problems with their answers and 
solutions? What can develop from these points being discussed is that 
the group or leader believes his or her philosophy and answers 
exclusively represent the only and ultimate set of solutions for everyone 
without any meaningful exceptions. 


6. “Loading the Language,” Ofshe explains, is the “manipulation of language 
often characterized by thought terminating clichés, which substitute for 
critical and analytical thought.” 


What specific insider language or terms typify the group or leader in 
question? Do members redundantly recite group terminology that 
reflects a particular world view or mindset? For example, are negative 
labels routinely applied to outsiders or those who offend the group? Are 
there similar clichés that label unwanted thoughts and feelings? Do 
members of the group tend to categorize people, things, thoughts, and 
feelings using the same verbiage? For example, Scientologists label 
those perceived as negative as suppressive persons or SPs. Bible-based 
cults often refer to themselves as “true Christians” while dismissively 
categorizing and labeling those outside their group as “lukewarm 
Christians” who are somehow not completely committed. Former 
members of such groups have also been derisively described as 
“backsliders.” 


7. “Doctrine Over Person,” Ofshe describes, is the “reinterpretation of human 
experience and emotion as seen through the lens and according to the 
terms of group doctrine.” 


The following questions should be asked: Do members tend to 
categorize their thoughts and feelings in terms of either negative or 
positive, as determined by the group’s beliefs? Do members likewise see 
those outside the group through a similar lens per their rules and beliefs? 
Thus can almost anything be potentially categorized in accordance with 
the group’s doctrine? 


8. “The Dispensing of Existence” is what Ofshe sees as the “classification of 
those not sharing the group’s beliefs as inferior and not worthy of 
respect.” This criterion represents the culmination of thought reform, 
and it explains how cult members can dismiss and ultimately eliminate 
family and old friends from their lives. For example, Scientologists are 
often encouraged to disconnect from so-called suppressive persons. 


Has the group or leader in question somehow encouraged a similar 
pattern of behavior? Has anyone been cut off? Under what 
circumstances might this rejection potentially occur? Have any 
disagreements about the group or leader with family and old friends 
somehow diminished communication or led to estrangement? Has the 
group or leader caused individuals to disengage from the outside world? 
Has the group or leader somehow diminished former members? Has a 
disagreement or lack of compliance led to the diminishing of some 
members in the group in some way? 


At this point distinctions should be made between the process of coercive 
persuasion or thought reform used by destructive cults and other forms of 
persuasion such as education, advertising, propaganda, and _ indoctrination. 
Psychologist Margaret Singer provides an excellent chart for this matter that 
draws distinctions between these various forms of persuasion and demonstrates 
those differences based on focus of body of knowledge, direction and degree of 
exchange, ability to change, structure of persuasion, type of relationship, 
deceptiveness, breadth of learning, tolerance, and methodology.’*” Discussing 
these distinctions, using Singer’s chart on the next page, is important. Go over 


each form of persuasion one by one to clarify that thought reform is a unique and 
separate category of persuasion. For example, thought reform is coercive, 
intolerant of another frame of reference, and deliberately deceptive. 


Focus of 
Body of 
Knowl- 
edge 


Direc- 
tion and 
Degree of 
Exchange 


Ability to 
Change 


Structure 
of Persua- 
sion 


Type of 
Relation- 
ship 


Education 


Many bodies 
of knowledge 
based on scien- 
tific findings in 
various fields 


Two-way 
pupil-teacher 
exchange is 
encouraged. 


Change occurs 
as science ad- 
vances, as stu- 
dents and other 
scholars offer 
criticism, and 
as students and 
citizens evalu- 
ate programs. 


Uses teacher- 
pupil structure; 
logical thinking 
is encouraged. 


Instruction is 
time limited and 
consensual. 


Advertising 


Body of knowl- 
edge concerns 
product, compet- 


itors, how to sell, 


and influence via 
legal persuasion. 


Exchange can 
occur, but com- 
munication is 
generally one 
sided. 


Change is made 
by those who 
pay for it, based 
on the success 
of ad programs, 
based on con- 
sumer law, and 
in response to 
consumer com- 
plaints. 


Uses an instruc- 
tional mode to 
persuade con- 
sumer or buyer. 


Consumer or 
buyer can accept 
or ignore com- 
munication. 


Propaganda 


Body of knowl- 
edge centers on 
political persua- 
sion of masses 
of people. 


Some exchange 
occurs, but 
communication 
is generally one 
sided. 


Change is based 
on changing 
tides in world 
politics and on 
the political 
need to promote 
the group, na- 
tion, or interna- 
tional organiza- 
tion. 


Takes authori- 
tarian stance 
to persuade 
masses. 


Learner support 
and engross- 
ment are ex- 
pected. 


Indoctrina- 
tion 


Body of 
knowledge 
is explicitly 
designed to 
inculcate 
organi- 
zational 
values. 


Limited 
exchange 
occurs: 
communi- 
cation is 
one sided. 


Change 

is made 
through 
formal 
channels 
via written 
suggestions 
to higher- 
ups. 


Takes 
authoritar- 
ian and 
hierarchical 
stance. 


Instruction 
is contrac- 
tual and 
consensual. 


Thought 
Reform 


Body of 
knowledge 
centers 

on chang- 
ing people 
without their 
knowledge. 


No ex- 
change 
occurs; 
communica- 
tion is one 
sided. 


Change oc- 
curs rarely; 
organization 
remains 
fairly rigid; 
change 
occurs 
primarily 
to improve 
thought- 
reform ef- 
fectiveness. 


Takes 
authoritar- 
ian and 
hierarchical 
stance; there 
is no full 
awareness 
on part of 
learner. 


Group at- 
tempts to 
retain people 
forever. 


Decep- 
tiveness 


Breadth 
of Learn- 
ing 


Tolerance 


Methods 


Singer also expands on the three stages of coercive persuasion Edgar Schein, a 
professor at MIT, defined; these outlined the process of coercive persuasion in 
three basic steps.’“° Going over these three steps offers an opportunity to 
examine the dynamic process of coercive persuasion and how change in that 


It is not decep- 
tive. 


Focuses on 
learning to learn 
and learning 
about reality; 
broad goal is 
rounded knowl- 
edge for devel- 
opment of the 
individual. 


It respects dif- 
ferences. 


There are 
instructional 
techniques. 


process is obtained. 


Condition (Singer) 


It can be decep- 
tive, selecting 
only positive 
views. 


Has a narrow 
goal of swaying 
opinion to pro- 
mote and sell an 
idea, object, or 
program; another 
goal is to en- 
hance seller and 
possibly buyer. 


It puts down 
competition. 


There is mild- 
to-heavy persua- 
sion. 


Themes (Lifton) 


Keep the person unaware of what 
is going on and the changes taking 


place. 


Control the person’s time and, if 
possible, physical environment. 


Create a sense of powerlessness, 
covert fear, and dependence. 


Suppress much of the person’s old 
behavior and attitudes. 


It can be decep- 
tive and is often 
exaggerated. 


Targets large 
political masses 
to make them 
believe a spe- 
cific view or 
circumstance is 
good. 


It wants to less- 
en opposition. 


There is overt 
persuasion; 
sometimes it is 
unethical. 


Milieu control 


Loading the language 


Demand for purity 


Confession 





It is not 
deceptive. 


Stresses 
narrow 
learning for 
a specific 
goal: to 
become 
something 
or to train 
for perfor- 
mance of 
duties. 


It is aware 
of differ- 
ences. 
There are 


disciplinary 
techniques. 


It is decep- 
tive. 


Individual- 
izes target; 
there is a 
hidden agen- 
da (you will 
be changed 
one step 

at a time 

to become 
deployable 
to serve 
leaders). 


There is no 
respect for 
differences. 


There are 
improper 
and un- 
ethical tech- 
niques. 


Stages (Schein) 


Unfreezing 

















5. Instill new behavior and attitudes. . _ Mystical manipulation Changing 
. Doctrine over person 


6. Put forth a closed system of logic; 7. Sacred science Refreezing 
allow no real input or criticism. 


8. Dispensing of existence 

















1. “Unfreezing” is what Singer describes as “the destabilizing of a person’s 
sense of self.” This process includes “keeping the person unaware of 
what is going on and the changes taking place. Controlling the person’s 
time and if possible their physical environment. Creating a sense of 
powerless covert fear and dependency. And suppressing much of the 
person’s old behavior and attitudes.” 


Did group members initially explain in detail what their ultimate goals 
were and what changes they expected from people? Did they completely 
explain what needed to be done to achieve those goals? What exactly 
was said, and did this genuinely constitute meaningful and detailed 
disclosure? How did the group or leader expect the daily schedule of 
new members to change as they became more involved? Was the group 
or leader critical of new participants? How exactly was this criticism 
expressed, and how did the criticized people respond? Did the group or 
leader do or say anything that caused people to feel fearful, 
apprehensive, or anxious about anything? Did fear of something in any 
way seem to motivate people to be more receptive to change? 


2. “Changing” is what Singer describes as “getting the person to drastically 
reinterpret his or her life’s history and radically alter his or her 
worldview and accept a new version of reality and causality.” 


This definition raises relevant questions such as the following: As 
people became more involved with the group or leader, did they feel 
different about the meaning and direction of their lives? How did they 
express this change? Did people in the group express anguish or 
unhappiness about their past? In what context did such personal 
disclosures take place, and what seemed to be their net effect? How was 
unhappiness about the past sorted out within the group? Were there any 
comments or sentiments expressed about how the group contributed or 


helped people in a sorting-out process concerning past experiences? 
Were the subsequently expressed sentiments increasingly consistent with 
the group or leader’s beliefs and world view? 


3. “Refreezing,” Singer says, is to “put forth a closed system of logic; [to] 
allow no real input or criticism.” 


As people in the group evolved and changed, did their schedules also 
somehow change? That is, did they spend increasingly more time with 
the group or leader? At meetings and in discussions with leaders, what 
level of overt and challenging criticism was allowed or tolerated? What 
specific examples can be given of such a free exchange of ideas the 
group or leader tolerated? When have long-term members of the group 
directly challenged authority or questioned the basic assumptions of the 
group? How was criticism of those outside the group viewed? Were 
people in the group discouraged in any way, shape, or form from 
associating with outsiders or those who expressed criticism? How did 
the group and its leaders view former members? 


The answers to these questions can demonstrate that the group 
essentially represents a closed system, which is intolerant of an outside 
frame of reference. Group members are deliberately sealed inside this 
Static system and strategically maintained in a type of stasis within a 
controlled environment. 


Documentary DVDs may also be shown at this juncture in the intervention 
process to demonstrate these specific coercive persuasion techniques in action. 
These DVDs might include news reports about destructive cults that demonstrate 
their internal behavior and also research regarding the suggestible states 
achievable through hypnosis, trance induction, meditation, yoga, chanting, and 
various other exercises. 


Questions at this point may focus on how such states of suggestibility can be 
manipulated through various techniques such as “guided imagery” and “indirect 
directives.” For example, guided imagery might occur gently through a soft 
voice suggesting certain images and feelings to someone while he or she is in a 
hypnotic trance. This may have a lasting effect on both his or her perception of 


reality and emotions. An indirect directive might also be used, which is done to 
convey a directive without telling someone explicitly. That is, rather than 
through a direct verbal command, an indirect directive may rely on nonverbal 
clues evident through such things as body language, vocal inflection, or facial 
expressions. When employed, this technique affords the user the apology that no 
direct influence appeared to take place. 


An excellent documentary titled Captive Minds: Hypnosis and Beyond can 
effectively illustrate these points.”4? This one-hour presentation explains how 
hypnosis works and describes the inherent suggestibility people experience 
while in trance states. The film also examines the activities of purported “cult” 
leaders such as Rev. Moon of the Unification Church and Indian guru Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh. It also explores the cloistered and controlled lifestyles of less 
controversial groups such as Roman Catholic monks as well as the rigid training 
used by the US Marines. What the documentary demonstrates is the vulnerability 
and apparent fragility of the human mind. It also features firsthand accounts by 
former participants in the various groups, who explain their personal encounters 
and experiences. The film can be an effective tool to vividly illustrate specific 
points regarding the various manipulative persuasion techniques used to gain 
undue influence, which have already been discussed. 


The discussion should then focus on how the group in question may express 
these criteria and coercive persuasion techniques. Does the group use some form 
of hypnosis or trance induction through meditation, yoga, devotional activities, 
or some other routinely repeated exercise? Does the group or leader encourage 
this as an avenue or basis for change? What changes are solicited through such 
activities? Is there any evidence of guidance being given during or shortly after 
participants achieved altered states of consciousness? How have such exercises 
ultimately impacted, influenced, and shaped the group experience for those 
involved? What can be seen as the goal or end result of such experiences? Do 
such exercises somehow promote a particular point of view, a framework for 
gaining some insight or meaning? Those participating in the intervention can 
offer their perspectives on how they see that these points may be relevant to the 
situation. 


Now a review of more general influence techniques should be discussed. This 
discussion is based on the writings of Robert Cialdini, author of the seminal 


book Influence.’°° In his book Cialdini, professor of psychology at Arizona State 
University, offers what he identifies as the “six principles of influence.” 


1. “The rule of reciprocity,” Cialdini says, “requires that one person try to 
repay what another person has provided.””°! Singer explains that cults 
that take credit for, and seemingly provide, a sense of security, salvation, 
well-being, and love but expect to be repaid with obedience and 
compliance use this rule. 


Questions can be asked, such as the following: What has the group or 
leader objectively provided? Has the group or leader ever directly 
expressed that someone owed him or her consideration? How was this 
expressed exactly? Do members of the group ever express a sense of 
indebtedness? What examples can be given to clarify this? Can the 
group or leader legitimately take credit for something if he or she didn’t 
directly or physically provide it? What is the nature and basis for any 
sense of well-being the group provides? 


2. “Commitment and consistency,” Cialdini says, are expressed by the “desire 
to be (and to appear) consistent with what we have already done.”’°* 
Singer explains that a cult can turn this rule around and make members 
feel guilty whenever they fall short regarding their consistent 
performance of duties and obligations through commitments made to the 


group. 


But can anyone completely or perfectly maintain his or her 
commitments with total consistency? On that basis do group members 
have unrealistic expectations? Do they feel they are good enough? Does 
a failure to be consistent in commitments frequently make people feel 
they haven’t been good enough? Would a feeling of failure tend to 
increase or decrease a person’s self-esteem? Are people with low self- 
esteem more or less sure of themselves? Are people with low self- 
esteem therefore more prone to look to authority figures to provide 
answers? Does this make them more or less easily influenced? 


3. Cialdini describes “social proof” as “one means we use to determine what 


is correct is to find out what others believe is correct.”’°° Within a cult 
environment Singer explains that “if you look around in the group, you 
will see people behaving in particular ways. You imitate what you see 
and assume that such behavior is proper, good, and expected.” Singer 
further says that people then “assume that such behavior is proper, good, 
and expected.”/°4 


To what extent does the group environment promote and sustain similar 
patterns of behavior? Is the group or leader providing what can be seen 
as the dominant template or frame of reference in the situation? Do 
members of the group mirror this dominant template or prototype and 
exemplify an identical frame of reference? What has occurred when 
participants act or speak out in a discordant way that is inconsistent with 
that frame of reference? Is such discordance the reason why some 
members are asked to leave or have left the group? How are such 
departures later characterized? Are there examples of any former 
members who acted contrary to the group social norms but weren’t 
characterized negatively? Is the group maintaining a consistent social 
environment as a means of manipulation and influence? 


4. “Liking,” Cialdini states, is the principle that “we most prefer to say yes to 
the requests of someone we know and like.””°° Singer explains that new 
initiates in a cultic group may be the target of seemingly unconditional 
love, which has been called “love bombing.” This can soften people up 
by making them feel wanted and loved—and correspondingly less wary 
and defensive. This technique, which ultimately promotes reciprocal 
“liking,” can make people feel obligated to comply with the concerns 
and suggestions of those they have come to like. 


The following questions should be raised: Is the love received from the 
group or leader really genuine and unconditional? Or is it instead highly 
conditional and dependent on continued compliance with the group’s 
norms and expectations? Do members of the group still like or love 
former members who have left? Does the group or leader respond kindly 
to criticism? Is liking someone easier, or does it become more difficult if 
he or she disagrees with the group or leader? How can you objectively 
test whether someone is a genuine friend? What examples would you 


give of genuine and valued friendships or relationships? Do these 
examples reflect typical relationships in the group? How does the 
influence of the group and its leaders affect relationships? How are 
relationships in the group different from those outside of the group? 
How are they the same? 


5. “Authority,” Cialdini explains, means “we are trained from birth that 
obedience to proper authority is right and disobedience is wrong.”’°° 
Singer says this tendency to respect authority can be easily applied to a 
cult leader who claims superior knowledge, power, and a special 
mission. Members may then accept the cult leader as an ultimate 
authority. 


This issue raises the following questions: On what basis does the group 
or leader claim authority? Are other authorities recognized as equal 
and/or of similar importance? Can the group or leader’s authority be 
questioned? What is the process for such questioning? Can specific 
examples be given of such questions being raised? Is the group or 
leader’s authority somehow reinforced by a higher power? Is 
questioning the group or leader’s authority tantamount to questioning 
that higher power? What distinctions does the group or leader make 
regarding a separation of authority concerning such a higher power? Is 
any authority outside the group given equal weight and importance? 
What examples can be given to show a sense of equal or recognized 
authority outside the group? 


6. “Scarcity,” Cialdini says, is when “we see that a less-available item is more 
desired and valued.”’°’ If cult members are told, Singer says, that 
without the group they will miss out on living life without stress; miss 
out on attaining cosmic awareness and bliss; miss out on changing the 
world; miss out on gaining the ability to travel back in time or whatever 
the group offers, that benefit is tailored to seem essential. The group 
may also exemplify this rule by claiming exclusivity; in other words, no 
other group exists that can offer the same or equal path of fulfillment. 


This principle forms the basis for the following questions: Has the group 
or leader ever mentioned another path of fulfillment that is considered 


equal? If so, what is the precise name or identity of the group or leader 
that offers this alternative path? Does the leader or group denigrate 
anyone or anything outside the group that might offer an alternate 
approach or path to problem solving or fulfillment? 


During this segment of discussion about coercive persuasion, undue influence 
techniques, and group behavior, it may be useful to review whatever published 
material or documentation exists about the group or leader. This might include 
official literature, website pages, message board posts, and video or audio 
presentations available online, including whatever examples exist that can be 
specifically credited to the group or leader and then used to demonstrate various 
discussion points. 


Third Block of Discussion: What Is the Specific History of the Group or 
Leader? 


At this point the specific history of the group or leader who has caused concern 
is closely examined. This may include information that has been gathered 
through research, a private investigation, or readily accessible documentation. In 
some situations those who are concerned have retained the services of a private 
investigator to develop a comprehensive file of information about a group or 
leader. Many prefer the more cost-effective alternative of gathering information 
themselves by accessing public records such as court documents, previously 
published news articles, and disclosure documents possibly filed with the 
relevant authorities. Easy access to the World Wide Web may provide 
information through various searched resources, which are readily available 
online. 


Some groups or leaders may have a history that includes criminal prosecution 
and/or litigation—for example, the criminal tax-fraud conviction and subsequent 
incarceration of Rev. Sun Myung Moon.”°® In some situations there may have 
been a group member or leader who was professionally disciplined. This might 
be reflected in public records of someone such as a licensed professional with a 
history of complaints, a disciplinary record, or a suspension. Former members of 
the group may have filed lawsuits, and there may also be evidence of family 
estrangement or abuse through divorce or child-custody filings. 


Corporate records may also disclose the finances of the group or leader. Such 
disclosure may be required if the group has tax-exempt, nonprofit status or is 
incorporated. Filing requirements vary, but some documents may be on file. 
These documents might detail, to some extent, the group’s finances, general 
structure or delegation, and administration of authority. For example, a 
controversial group known as Eternal Flame disclosed in its corporate filings 
that about half of the more than $1 million collected in annual revenue from its 
supporters was spent on generous salaries and compensation. This included a 
$52,000-a-year housing allowance and use of a Cadillac and Land Rover for its 


three leaders.”°” 


There may be evidence of alleged abuse, which one may see through publicly 
posted testimonies available at websites that are critical of the group or leader. 
This might include online video recordings former members made about the 
group or leader. For example, the personal accounts of past members of the 
Children of God detail childhood sexual abuse.’”©° There may be legal PDF 
documents posted or related public records. Abuse allegations corroborated by 
historical documentation, such as public records and press reports, typically gain 
greater credibility and importance than those allegations made without such 
supporting material. 


Another facet of the group’s relative status and wealth might potentially be 
discerned through a review of real estate records. This may specifically reveal 
what property the group or leader owns and has progressively accumulated over 
a period of time. The value of those properties can also be deduced from 
recorded tax assessments and mortgage liens. For example, the homes Falun 
Gong founder Li Hongzhi purchased in New Jersey and New York represented a 


combined value approaching $1 million.’°! 


All this background information can be used to construct a picture of the group 
or leader based on historical documentation. When reviewing this history, one 
should ask specifically relevant questions. What does the objective evidence 
indicate either negatively or positively about the group or leader? Does this 
evidence seem to expose a consistent pattern of behavior? Has the group or 
leader in some way been deceptive or intentionally misleading? Do the facts 
somehow contradict the popular or preferred image of the group or leader? Have 
events occurred that the group or leader might have deliberately slanted, falsely 


interpreted, or propagandized? 


The discussion should also focus on how those present at the intervention view 
the gathered information. Those involved may add additional important firsthand 
impressions about what they see as noteworthy about the group or leader’s 
historical record. 


This process offers the cult member a unique opportunity to evaluate and 
critically examine the group and its history outside what may have been a largely 
controlled environment. Much of the information reviewed might otherwise be 
either unknown or somehow obscured by the group or leader to avoid or 
obfuscate its significance or importance. This cult member may also be exposed 
to various perspectives regarding the assembled information. 


Fourth Block of Discussion: What Are the family’s Specific Concerns? 


At this juncture family members and those concerned may express why they feel 
the intervention was necessary and important. They explain in detail, based on 
their firsthand observations, why involvement with the group seems to be 
problematic and potentially unsafe or even dangerous. 


Evidence might include medical neglect, sexual abuse, child abuse and neglect, 
suspected psychological and emotional damage, criminal conduct, financial 
exploitation, diminished and increasingly strained communication, escalating 
isolation, and substandard living conditions. Each person participating in the 
intervention has an opportunity to present his or her personal point of view and 
general perspective. This may include both anecdotal examples as well as 
concerns motivated by gathered historical information. This is often the most 
volatile, difficult, and emotional phase of the intervention. 


My role through this process is to keep the discussion focused but with an 
appropriate level of flexibility. This might include focusing attention on how the 
cultic group may have caused, contributed to, and/or exacerbated certain 
personal problems or situations. All those present express their concerns 
regarding such issues as personal safety, quality of life, family relations, and 
reasonable expectations for the future. Those present may feel a sense of special 


urgency due to particular recent events tied to cult involvement. For example, 
there might be an anticipated marital separation or divorce, critical child custody 
or visitation dispute, expected bankruptcy or business failure, closely related 
criminal prosecution, or a serious illness that is not being properly treated. 


This difficult part of the intervention and must be carefully moderated. Everyone 
present has been prepared by setting guidelines for this portion of the discussion 
during the previous preparation process. That is, no one should become punitive, 
angry, or needlessly emotional or confrontational. Instead, participants are 
encouraged to stay focused on the facts and connect their concerns to the well- 
documented details about the group or leader. Everyone is also encouraged to be 
both candid and precise about his or her concerns while also on balance 
expressing his or her continuing love and support. Every opportunity is afforded 
to allow the cult-involved individual a response to each concern. It is crucial for 
those concerned to participate meaningfully, and everything must be done to 
encourage that participation within the boundaries previously discussed during 
the preparation phase. 


Conclusion 


As the intervention ends, there should be a review of what has been learned, 
including the major points of exchange regarding certain concerns. Again this 
would focus first on the definition of a destructive cult and on how the group in 
question fits that profile. Second is how the group or leader used specifically 
identified coercive persuasion techniques to gain undue influence. Third is what 
we have learned about the particular history of the group or leader and how that 
demonstrates that further involvement poses a risk and is potentially unsafe, if 
not dangerous. Finally are the serious concerns that made family and old friends 
increasingly uncomfortable and ultimately led to the intervention. 


At this juncture it isn’t necessary for the cult-involved person to make a 
definitive statement about future involvement with the group or leader. Rather 
what can be reasonably expected is a commitment to take a break from the group 
and to think things over more independently. This means thinking things through 
without any coaching or influence exerted by anyone connected to the group or 
leader. This process might also include seeking additional input from a 
professional counselor, lawyer, or consultant who has a particularly relevant and 


helpful expertise. The impetus behind this commitment should be to prioritize 
the needed time to further understand the reasons family and friends are so 
concerned about the group or leader. 


There may be agreed-on specific appointments made with a medical doctor, 
lawyer, or helping professional. Changes may also be made in living 
alrangements, in regard to group involvement, such as moving out of group 
housing or out of a living situation with another group member to establish 
greater independence. Everything should be focused on increasing relative 
independence and decreasing dependence on the group or leader. 


CHAPTER 11 


BIBLE-BASED GROUP INTERVENTION 


A young professional and married mother with small children became involved 
with an online religious group essentially based on the World Wide Web. For the 
purpose of this chapter, the group will be identified simply as the Call of God. 
This small, web-based group included only about twenty to thirty active 
members, who were recruited and communicated almost entirely through the 
Internet. 


The leader of the group claims he receives revelation directly from God. These 
revelations are then relayed to the world in the form of “letters from God,” 
which are then archived and downloaded through a group website. Group 
members maintain cohesiveness through daily communication, but they stay in 
touch with each other by using online resources, such as Internet conferencing 
services, frequent e-mails, and text messages. Personal physical contact most 
often hasn’t occurred between the leader and most of his followers. 


Those in the core of the Call of God—its most significant and sustaining 
supporters—are primarily located in North America and Australia. The leader 
lives in the United States. Contributions to the group are made online through 
the group website. People generally learn about the Call of God through the 
same site, and that is also the means of initial contact. 


Web-Based “Cult” Groups 


Groups called “cults” that use the World Wide Web for the recruitment and 
retention of members have become increasingly common. Two examples of 
other groups called “cults” that are essentially web based are Divine Truth, led 
by Alan John “A.J.” Miller in Australia; and the Fellowship of the Martyrs 


(FOTM), founded by Doug Perry in the United States. 


Miller claims to be Jesus reincarnated and says his partner, a young woman 
named Mary Luck, is actually the reincarnation of the biblical Mary Magdalene, 
who witnessed the crucifixion of Jesus. Miller has developed a residential 
complex of properties near Kingaroy, west of Queensland‘s Sunshine Coast in 
Australia, where reportedly thirty to forty of his devotees relocated by 2011.”° 


Doug Perry leads FOTM from Liberty, Missouri, near Kansas City. About 
seventy members of FOTM live in shared apartments in the same 
neighborhood.’ Perry also seems to believe that God speaks through him to the 
world. 


Both FOTM and Divine Truth heavily rely on the World Wide Web to recruit 
new members and raise money. Miller has downloads, and Perry has 
audiobooks. Both men also use YouTube.com to broadcast their teachings. Perry 
has accumulated a collection of more than nine hundred videos available online. 
Miller and Perry often make disparaging remarks about other organized religious 
groups, apparently implying that they alone possess the complete and 
uncorrupted truth. 


The young mother I worked with had been a member of Call of God for two 
years before her husband and family contacted me. They became concerned 
when she announced she would no longer communicate with her parents or 
sibling due to the undue influence of her group. Her marriage was becoming 
increasingly strained, though she still lived at home with her husband. He wasn’t 
a member of the group and had repeatedly refused to become involved. The 
young woman’s parents retained me to do an intervention, a choice the woman’s 
husband strongly supported. 


I received quite a bit of information from the family through an intake 
questionnaire and file they had prepared about the group. The father did 
considerable investigation through public records about the leader’s business 
concerns and assets. I also assembled a file largely based on the Call of God 
website, which included printouts of various material of interest archived there; I 
highlighted and noted much of this. 


Preparation Meeting 


When we met for the preparation meeting before the intervention, we compared 
our respective files and discussed family concerns in more detail. The 
preparation meeting included the young woman’s parents, her sibling, her 
sibling’s spouse, and her husband. As in all such preparation meetings, we 
discussed the parameters of our respective roles and what we could reasonably 
expect. 


I emphasized how important it would be to stay focused on the group, its leader, 
and related behavior, rather than to be drawn into any sort of religious debate. It 
is important in interventions to stay focused, not allowing the discussion to drift 
into extraneous concerns that are not immediately relevant. The dialogue must 
remain tightly focused on the behavior of the group and leader and why there 
was concern. When people discuss a religious cult, certain beliefs or teachings 
may come up, but they should be discussed only as they specifically relate to the 
group’s behavior and its pattern of manipulation to gain undue influence. 


During the preparation meeting we also talked about how important it would be 
to temporarily interrupt the group’s influence by shutting down all means of 
communication with them during the intervention. We would accomplish this by 
turning off and storing all cell phones and terminating all Internet connections. 
We rehearsed how this step would be taken and agreed that it must be 
accomplished by the end of the first day. 


The young woman would be asked to promise that she wouldn’t communicate 
with the cultic group or anyone associated with the group until the intervention 
was over. This commitment would encompass the few days when the 
intervention would take place. I also asked the parents whether it would be 
possible for her to stay at their home during the intervention so there would be 
no distractions and so there would be confidence that all means of 
communication she might use remained shut down. Her husband agreed that this 
would be best. 


Before the intervention began, I suggested that once we had the young woman’s 
agreement about outside communication, the mother would politely ask for her 
cell phone. It would then be locked up, assuring everyone that she couldn’t use it 


during the intervention to contact the cult group. These precautions would be 
taken to rule out any coaching or interference from the leader or group members, 
who might otherwise seek to sabotage the intervention effort. 


The Beginning of the Intervention 


On the following day the young woman arrived at her parents’ home for a 
special, planned visit. Her parents had pleaded with her that a meeting was 
necessary so they could better understand the reasoning behind her recently 
announced decision to cut them off. She expected to share her beliefs and 
explain to them more about the Call of God. During our preparation for the 
intervention, we had discussed how such a meeting would provide the necessary 
and important initial access for them to begin the intervention. 


My presence at the meeting was a complete surprise. The young woman also 
didn’t expect her sibling and her sibling’s spouse to be there. But everyone had 
gathered together with her husband’s full knowledge and cooperation. The 
couple’s small children had been placed with a caregiver. As agreed, pending her 
arrival, all phones and Internet access in the family’s home were disconnected. 
She was polite but confused about the purpose of my presence and why others 
she hadn’t expected to see were also present. 


Her parents quickly introduced me as a professional consultant they had invited 
to attend the meeting. They explained that much of what had happened regarding 
the Call of God was confusing to them, so they had sought outside assistance 
from an expert consultant. I apologized for the surprise meeting but explained 
that I had advised the family not to tell her about my inclusion or about others 
attending the meeting to ensure there would be no interference or coaching by 
anyone associated with the group. She accepted this apology. 


After the initial introduction our conversation first focused on concerns the 
family expressed. Each member of the family shared his or her specific concerns 
regarding the group and how it had affected the young woman’s behavior. Her 
parents expressed profound sorrow concerning her recent decision to stop 
communicating with them. They explained that regardless of what she believed, 
they would always love her; therefore, they couldn’t understand why she had 
decided to cut them off. Her sibling talked about the many months that had gone 


by without any word from her and about how much she had been missed. In 
conclusion her husband explained that the young woman’s commitment to the 
group had seemed to supersede any practical consideration, including their 
marriage and the care of their small children. 


The young woman’s parents explained that since she had become involved with 
the Call of God, she had drifted farther and farther away from family and old 
friends. Her sibling said the same thing. The husband expressed fears of a 
marital breakdown and child neglect. He said that due to his disinterest in the 
group, his wife was increasingly treating him like an unwanted stranger rather 
than like a loving spouse. He explained that she was so busy with the group that 
she was increasingly overlooking their small children’s needs. The husband said 
that from his perspective, the situation was progressively becoming worse and 
that at times his wife seemed hostile and angry when he mentioned his concerns. 


After several hours of conversation about family concerns, the young woman 
became visibly agitated and protested that this was somehow an “attack” on her 
faith. I assured her that no one present wished to criticize her faith but rather the 
behavior of the group and the influence of its leader. At this point her mother 
emphasized that she respected her daughter’s faith and could see no conflict 
regarding religion within the framework of the expressed concerns. The young 
woman calmed down. I then reiterated that the focus of my work as a consultant 
was group behavior, not religious beliefs. 


We discussed some basic elemental issues concerning Jesus and the New 
Testament. For example, Jesus once said, “Many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am Christ; and shall deceive many.”’°* We agreed that, according to this 
scripture, the claim that someone speaks for God may be false. According to the 
New Testament, Jesus also warned, “Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.”’© He then 
further explained, “By their fruits ye shall know them.”’°° We discussed this 
process of discernment based on a careful examination of the person’s fruits. 
How did they affect people? What did they produce? How did they behave? 
Could they be a wolf in disguise? I asked the young woman to become a fruit 
inspector based on this biblically mandated process, and she agreed. 


At the end of the first day of discussion, which took approximately eight hours, 


the young woman agreed to sleep over at her family’s home, turned off her cell 
phone, and gave it to her mother. We also asked for her commitment not to 
communicate with anyone associated with the Call of God. She agreed to these 
terms at the urging of her family and husband. 


Defining a Cult 


We spent the following day discussing the nucleus for the definition of a 
destructive cult by examining historical cults. We focused largely on cults that 
claimed their behavior was based on a true understanding of the Bible and God. 
For example, we discussed cult leader David Koresh and his group known as the 
Waco Davidians. The Davidians firmly believed Koresh received special 
revelation from God. They also accepted him as virtually the exclusive means of 
truly understanding the Bible and God. The Waco Davidians remained loyal to 
David Koresh, even when he called on them to do battle with government law 
enforcement. They then endured a long standoff with authorities, which ended in 
tragedy. Eighty Davidians, including many children, decided to die in a fire 
rather than leave their leader. 


We then talked about the notorious cult known as Jonestown, which remains the 
most horrific cult murder/suicide in modern history, claiming the lives of more 
than nine hundred people. Cult leader Jim Jones, like David Koresh, had a 
penchant for quoting and twisting scriptures from the Bible and then connecting 
them to chosen current events. Jones did so to manipulate and control his 
followers. 


I then emphasized that both Koresh and Jones essentially saw themselves as 
prophets functioning in a pivotal historical role God had ordained to save 
humanity. Both leaders emphatically told their followers that the end of the 
world as they knew it was approaching. This doomsday scenario produced a 
kind of crisis mentality, binding the groups closely together and engendering 
greater dependence on the leader for a sense of security and safety. In this 
context doomsday predictions can be seen simply as a device cult leaders use to 
manipulate and control their followers. 


We also discussed the evident mind-set of the Waco Davidians and people at 
Jonestown. Was it possible for any of them to disagree with David Koresh or 


Jim Jones? And if they did openly question the authority or revelation of these 
leaders, wouldn’t this have been tantamount to questioning God or rejecting the 
Bible? 


Despite the controversy surrounding cult deprogrammer Ted Patrick and 
involuntary deprogramming, it was Patrick who first developed this questioning 
approach during the 1970s. He said, “The only thing I do is shoot them 
challenging questions. I hit them with things that they haven’t been programmed 
to respond to.” Patrick further explained, “When the mind gets to a certain point, 
they can see through all the lies that they’ve been programmed to believe.” He 
concluded that his process of asking such challenging questions results in 


effectively stimulating the mind “to start working again.”’°” 


No one doing cult-intervention work today advocates involuntary 
deprogramming with adults, such as what Patrick did decades ago. But his basic 
approach of asking thought-provoking questions in the context of a voluntary 
intervention as a catalyst for critical thinking remains an effective tool 
contemporary cult-intervention specialists still use. 


I then moved the focus of our conversation to the Call of God, asking if it was 
possible to question the leader of that group. Had he ever admitted to making a 
mistake? Had anyone ever questioned his authority or revelations? Had members 
of the Call of God ever expressed doubts or disagreements regarding the 
contents of any of his letters from God? 


The young woman responded generally that of course her leader made mistakes 
and that everyone in the group was free to question him. When I asked her to 
please be specific and cite certain examples to illustrate this fact, however, she 
demurred and was unable to offer a single example. She couldn’t describe a 
particular instance when the leader had admitted to making a serious substantial 
mistake or had admitted that it was potentially possible for an error or 
contradiction to exist in one of his revelations or letters from God. 


We then discussed the fact that, despite the leader’s reluctance to admit mistakes 
or faults in his teachings, there had historically been disagreements in the group, 
and these had led to some people leaving. It appears when any disagreement 


with the leader persisted, this situation would eventually end in the exit or 
expulsion of a member. Disagreements with the leader weren’t really tolerated. 


I asked what the group response was like when someone left. What was the 
attitude of group members toward the person who left? She said that when 
people left, the exit was typically seen as something negative; the former 
member had somehow spiritually failed and disobeyed God. 


I asked whether it was possible to disagree with the leader and yet still remain 
faithful and obedient to God. Was it possible or even conceivable that someone 
in the group might specifically call into question the pronouncements or 
behavior of the leader but still be considered godly and not antagonistic toward 
God? The young woman seemed perplexed and said she couldn’t imagine why 
anyone would question the revelations the leader of the group had received. But 
I suggested that by setting himself up as the exclusive spokesperson or mediator 
for God through his ongoing revelation, the leader of the group had achieved a 
position not only of singular importance but also of absolute power and 
unquestionable authority. 


At this juncture to emphasize my point I asked her whether she could think of 
any group, church, or organization other than the Call of God where people 
might receive the same spiritual benefits. Was there any alternative, any another 
group where people might be equally spiritually fed? Was there another leader of 
equal authority who spoke the equivalent and uncorrupted truth? What group 
could she specifically think of by name, and where was it located? Like many 
cult members, she responded to this question by saying there were other true 
believers out there who weren’t members of the Call of God. But when I pressed 
her to identify by name a specific group, fellowship, or organized gathering of 
believers that represented an alternative to her group, the young woman couldn’t 
name one. 


At this point I offered a possible conclusion based on our discussion. It was 
impossible in the Call of God to disagree with the leader and remain faithful. 
That disagreement with the leader was the equivalent of disagreement with God. 
This thinking then provided the leader with absolute authority and no 
meaningful accountability. The only way a member could sustain disagreement 
would be to leave the group entirely, and there was no legitimate reason to leave. 


Also, there was nowhere to go if the person left, because there was no equally 
viable alternative group anyone could identify. Only the Call of God had the 
truth, and everyone else had somehow fallen short and was in some way wrong. 
Any member who chose to leave was therefore not only a spiritual failure but 
also one separated from God and lost, according to the group. 


Summarizing what we had discussed during the day, we concluded that the 
leader of the Call of God claimed to occupy a singular position of authority 
based on his published teachings; he could therefore be seen as the group’s 
defining element and driving force. We discussed the fact that this type of 
charismatic leadership is described as the first and foremost of the three criteria 
forming the nucleus for the definition of a destructive cult, according to 
psychiatrist and noted author Robert Jay Lifton in his paper titled “Cult 


Formation.””°° 
Thought Reform or Coercive Persuasion 


The second day we focused on an examination of the use of thought reform or 
methods of coercive persuasion, which is the second criteria Lifton lists.’°? We 
discussed how thought reform might appear and how a Bible-based cult group 
might employ it. I proposed that the way such control is expressed in such a cult 
can be seen as a preconceived and carefully constructed trap. In this way the cult 
victim is trapped and held in a box. This box is constructed with four walls and a 
floor or foundation, and it is shut tight with a lid. 


Two supernatural images coupled with two corresponding claims represent the 
four walls of the box. The supernatural images are God and Satan, or the devil, 
and the two corresponding claims are heaven and hell. Whatever the leader or 
group dictates is what God wants. Therefore, obedience to the group or leader is 
seen as obedience to God. Anyone or anything else, most especially whoever or 
whatever opposes the group or leader, is apt to be labeled as the devil and thus 
be discredited. Lifton recognized this truth in his description of “loaded 
language,” one of eight criteria he used to define thought reform, which is 
characterized by “‘god terms’ representative of ultimate good; or ‘devil terms’ 
representative of the ultimate evil.”””° 


Correspondingly there is the promise of heaven as the reward for obedience to 
“God,” as expressed by the group, and the threat of extermination or hell as the 
punishment for disobedience. 


Ted Patrick talked about the imagery of doomsday cults. “They give [cult 
members] the same thing over and over again, day in and day out...saying 
everything outside that door is Satan, that the world is going to end within seven 
years, and that if you’re not in their [group] you’re going to burn in hell.” A cult 
member may feel palpable fear regarding the prospect of life outside the 
perceived protection the box provides. Patrick concludes, “If he goes outside in 
that bad, evil, world,” he “is terrified of what will happen to him out there.” con 


The floor of the box created by Bible-based cults, what can be seen as its 
functional and operational foundation, is the group leader’s idiosyncratic 
interpretation of the Bible. Specifically, the Bible, as the group interprets it, 
becomes absolute biblical truth, and anything else is therefore unbiblical and 
false. Typically, this preferred interpretation of the Bible the group and its leader 
uses is self-serving and systematically engenders dependence on the group and 
reliance on it for a sense of safety and security. The Bible, as some groups use it, 
becomes a tool for manipulation and control. 


Caught between these walls, the cult member becomes confined by the group’s 
interpretation of the Bible within the box. The cult member cannot effectively 
question authority or reflect or reason independently. In this context any 
alternate perspective is simply seen as striving against the biblical God or 
aligning with the devil. As Patrick notes, destructive cults frequently devalue 
critical thinking itself. He says, “It’s very painful, because they’ ve been told that 


the mind is Satan and thinking is the machinery of the Devil.””” 


The cult member thus becomes walled in and isolated. Confined in this space, he 
or she might have the will to intellectually try scaling a wall, but the box is 
tightly shut with a lid. This final sealing of the box is accomplished through the 
call to surrender. In cultic groups members are routinely encouraged to surrender 
their egos and critical thinking to a higher power. In Bible-based cults people are 
coercively persuaded to surrender their wills to “God.” In such a group, 
however, surrender to God is really surrender to the group and its authority, 
since that authority claims to exclusively represent and speak for God. 


Authors Conway and Siegelman explained this type of surrender in their book 
Holy Terror: The Fundamentalist War on America’s Freedoms in Religion, 
Politics, and Our Private Lives. They say that such a suggestion to surrender is 
“employed by cult leaders to induce ongoing states of suspended judgment in 
their followers, calls to ‘surrender’ to ‘relinquish the will,’ to ‘let go’ or merely 
‘let things float.”‘’”? The authors note that “the principle of surrender is 
universal to religion, that all spiritual experience requires a ‘leap of faith’ and a 
‘siving up of one to something higher’”’”* But Conway and Siegelman found 
that when authoritarian-controlling groups use it, the “call to surrender may have 
a profound effect: to serve as a triggering mechanism in the process of indirect 
control.””7° 


To visually demonstrate these points during the intervention, we watched 
documentaries about two of the most radical cults in modern history, the Waco 
Davidians and followers of Jim Jones at Jonestown. The purpose of choosing 
such extreme examples of destructive cults was to demonstrate, through two 
agreed-on historically destructive cults, that the basic dynamics and mechanics 
of manipulation found in destructive cults are essentially the same. Despite the 
biblical and spiritual claims both the Davidians and the followers of Jim Jones 
made, they have long been historically categorized as destructive cults. 


We observed the testimonies of cult members and former cult members, who 
explained their experiences and the reasoning behind their commitment to their 
respective groups and leaders. They explained how they had surrendered to the 
belief that this was a necessary part of the process required to serve God 
according to the Bible. Of course, they didn’t see this as submission to a cult 
leader but rather submission to God and his Word. But in practice, as historically 
recorded, surrender in the Waco Davidians and at Jonestown was actually total 
submission to the authority of cult leaders. 


I asked her whether the basic message of salvation in Christianity depended on 
faith or on submission and devotion to a specific organized group and the 
dictates of its leader. Apologizing for being a Jewish observer rather than a 
Christian insider, I intimated that even I knew that Christians didn’t cite 
membership in organizations such as Call of God as the basis for their salvation. 
I pointed out that, according to the New Testament, “The grace of God has 


appeared that offers salvation to all people”’’° and that salvation is for anyone 


who accepts Jesus as his or her savior per the basic beliefs of Christianity. 


This belief is not restricted to one small organized group like the Call of God. 
But the leader of Call of God had routinely condemned any church or religious 
organization outside his group as lost and without salvation. Making such 
distinctions is important, because most, if not all, Bible-based cults that claim to 
be Christian are intolerant and condemning in regard to other Christians if they 
insist that salvation is essentially bestowed through them exclusively and 
achieved only by rigid compliance to the dictates and teachings of their leaders. I 
then linked this understanding to the documentaries about the Waco Davidians 
and Jonestown and pointed out that both groups shared such beliefs about the 
exclusivity of their respective groups and the unique authority of their leaders. 


On the third day we specifically discussed in some detail the apparent lack of 
accountability and financial transparency concerning the leader of the Call of 
God. How was he accountable? Was there an elected board? Had he been 
elected? Who had appointed him? Where did the money go? How could that 
money trail be confirmed? Did anyone other than the leader actually know? We 
discussed that members of the group were expected to tithe and actively engage 
in fund-raising activities. Some had quit jobs, surrendered significant assets, and 
made personal sacrifices to support the group. Where did the money and assets 
go? Was there a published budget? Was there an annual audit? 


At this juncture we reviewed the gathered documentation the young woman’s 
father had assembled. These documents, including real estate and corporate 
disclosure records, which disclosed in some detail the leader’s actual assets and 
most recently declared income. All his disclosed assets were held personally, 
and no assets could be found specifically titled to the group or a charitable 
organization. This information directly contradicted what the leader had been 
telling the group, which was that he had no interest in business or money; nor 
was he motivated, he said, by any hope for material gain. This discussion about 
the discrepancy between what the leader said and what the public records 
demonstrated, seemed to strike home with the young woman. 


Cracking the Program 


Ted Patrick once said, “When I hit on that one certain point that strikes home, I 


push it. I stay with that question whether it’s about God, the Devil or that 
person’s having rejected his parents. I keep pushing and pushing. I don’t let him 
get around it with the lies he’s been told.”””” 


The fact that the leader of the group had accumulated substantial assets while 
simultaneously misleading others about his finances resonated with the young 
woman and became a point I began to push harder, reviewing document after 
document to further crack the group programming. Authors Conway and 
Siegelman summarized Patrick’s earlier approach by saying that once he found 
such a weakness in the cult program, he “hit it head on, until the entire 
programmed state of mind gave way.”’”° 


I hammered home the point that, according to the Bible, Jesus and his disciples 
were disinterested in material possessions and were essentially poor people. I 
also contrasted the leader of Call of God with the prophets, such as Moses. 
According to the Bible, in response to God Moses gave up his status and wealth 
to become a religious leader. Why was the leader of Call of God so preoccupied 
with accumulating real estate holdings? And why had he deliberately misled his 
followers to believe he wasn’t interested in money? Did this type of dishonesty 
reflect the pattern of leadership expressed in the Bible? 


At this point the group programming began to unravel. As Patrick once said, 
“When the person realizes he’s been lied to by the cult...it’s like turning on the 
light in a dark room.”’”? As the lights came on and the cult programming 
crumbled during the final two days, the young woman increasingly began to ask 
critical questions. She saw how her group paralleled the examples I had given of 
other cults and also identified the pattern of coercive persuasion, which had been 
used to gain undue influence over her life. We went over each of Lifton’s eight 
criteria used to identify a thought-reform program.’°° She could see these same 
criteria as the dynamics operating in the Call of God. 


For example, we discussed how the isolation the group encouraged and its 
dominant control of information and communication amounted to what Lifton 
labeled “Milieu Control” or control of the environment. She now could better 
understand why the leader had encouraged her to cut off her family; by 
consuming her time, the Call of God had further isolated her, thus negatively 


impacting both her marriage and parenting. 


We also discussed how the leader’s special letters from God could easily be seen 
as what Lifton calls “Mystical Manipulation” or planned spontaneity. That is, 
“initiated from above, it seeks to provoke specific patterns of behavior and 
emotion in such a way that these will appear to have arisen spontaneously” but 
that “directed as it is by an ostensibly omniscient group, [it] must assume, for the 
manipulated, a near-mystical quality.””®! The supposed letters from God, rather 
than spontaneous pronouncements from a higher power, seemed to be calculated 
communications used to manipulate and control the group. This could be seen 
not only by the way the letters contributed to the authority and power of the 
leader but also through the way the letters were sometimes addressed to certain 
issues or people. 


Conclusion 


On the third day the young woman began to divulge previously unknown and 
critical inside information about the group. She talked about others in the Call of 
God who were struggling in their strained marriages and of other parents who 
were neglecting their children. The young woman also disclosed that one 
extremely devoted member had ultimately been forced to declare bankruptcy, 
which she suspected was due in part to the excessive demands of the leader. 
These disclosures offered immediate evidence that the group influence and 
control were fading away and that her own previously innate ability to think 
independently and critically analyze the facts had returned. 


At the end of the intervention the young woman’s primary concern was how to 
warn others not to become involved with the Call of God. We discussed the 
possibility of sharing information online through the Web in some effective way 
so she might warn others. The young woman ceased her involvement with the 
Call of God and moved on with her life. She was grateful that her family had 
made the effort to help her through the intervention effort. 


CHAPTER 12 


FALUN GONG 


Before discussing an intervention involving the controversial movement Falun 
Gong, also known as Falun Dafa, understanding the history and issues 
surrounding the organization and its founder, Li Hongzhi, is important. The 
group has been officially declared an “evil cult” in China, and Li now lives as an 
exile in the United States. At one time there were reportedly millions of Falun 
Gong adherents in China, though the number of Chinese devotees seems to have 
steadily dwindled. Falun Gong reportedly has as many as ten thousand 


practitioners in the United States and four thousand in Canada.’°* 
2001—Self-Immolation in Tiananmen Square 


A particularly horrific event focused media attention on Falun Gong in 2001. 
This single event, perhaps more than any other, defined Falun Gong as an “evil 
cult” in the minds of the Chinese public. On the eve of the Chinese New Year, 
January 23, 2001, a small group of seven Falun Gong practitioners traveled 
within China from the city of Kaifeng to Beijing. Once in Beijing the group went 
to Tiananmen Square and set themselves on fire. A mother and her twelve-year- 
old daughter died. One man, Wang Jindong, survived but was hospitalized with 
severe burns. Two women, Hao Huijun and her daughter, Chen Guo, were both 
hospitalized with very extreme injuries. The two remaining Falun Gong 
members, including the man who had organized the self-immolation, weren’t 
seriously injured. 


Chen Guo later explained, “We wanted to strengthen the force of Falun Gong. 


We decided burning ourselves was the best way.”’°? Chen Guo, once a 
promising musician, lost both of her hands. Her mother was also severely 


disabled and disfigured.’®* As the story of the self-immolations was broadcast 


around the world, Falun Gong refused to accept any responsibility for the 
tragedy. Spokespeople for the group insisted it was not their teachings or 
influence that had led to the tragedy; rather it was somehow a Chinese 
government conspiracy to discredit the organization.’°° 


Li Hongzhi 


Li Hongzhi, the founder of Falun Gong, was born in northeastern China. He 
reportedly graduated from high school, worked on a farm, and played the 
trumpet. During the 1980s he was a clerk at a cereal company. But by 1992 Li 
decided to join the growing ranks of self-proclaimed “qigong masters” and 
began giving lectures. In 1995, after Falun Gong was declared an “evil cult,” Li 
Hongzhi moved to the United States. He is now apparently a wealthy man. In 
1998 he reportedly bought a house in New York for $293,500. Later the 


following year he purchased a second home for $580,000 in New Jersey.’°° 


Li’s followers see him as a “living Buddha.”’®” Falun Gong practitioners believe 
he has “deep insight into the mysteries of the cosmos,” and he claims to know 
“the top secret of the universe.” Li tells his followers that “no religion can save 
people” but only the “almighty Fa,”’°° which he supposedly and exclusively 
represents.’”°? According to his official biography Zhuan Falun, Li claims he 
first recognized his special powers at the age of eight. These powers purportedly 
include “floating through walls,’ becoming “invisible,” and also having the 
ability to “rise into the heavens.”’°? Li also claims he “can move himself 
anywhere by thought alone” and that his alleged supernatural powers “averted a 
global comet catastrophe and the Third World War.””?! 


What Is Falun Gong? 


Nancy Chen, an anthropologist at the University of California in Santa Cruz, 
describes what Li Hongzhi teaches as an “amalgam” or “combination of 
different traditions, a kind of New Age variety.”’°* But Guy S. Alitto, professor 
of history and East Asian languages and civilizations at the University of 
Chicago, notes, “Falun Gong’s demand for doctrinal purity, organizational 
exclusivity, and its fixed inflexible organizational structure would have been 
utterly incongruous in traditional Chinese society.” Alitto concludes, “Therefore 


it represents more of a rupture than continuity with Chinese religious 
traditions.”’’° He adds, “Falun Gong gatherings...are devoted completely to the 
study and discussion of the writings of Li Hongzhi...Falun Gong teachers 
through the ranks are relegated only to preaching proscribed doctrine.””* In this 
sense Falun Gong, like other groups called “cults,” appears to be a personality- 
driven organization largely defined by its leader, Li Hongzhi. 


Much of Falun Gong’s supposed healing power is based on the belief that Li 
Hongzhi can telekinetically insert into his disciples the spinning “falun,” or 
mystical “wheel of law.” Once this is done, the “living Buddha” can allegedly 
transfer energy to the believer. Li has said, “The only way to find yourself 
comfortably free of illnesses is through cultivation practice!”’°° Udo Schuklenk, 
a professor of philosophy at Queen’s University who currently holds the Ontario 
research chair in bioethics, observes, “Falun Gong adherents believe fervently 
that practicing Falun Gong can cure ailments ranging from brain cancer to 
arthritis and many other diseases.”’°° Schuklenk warns, “The delusions of the 
Falun Gong adherents matter, because they might not go themselves to receive 
life-preserving medical care when they could benefit from it, or worse in another 
form of child abuse they might not take their children to see a doctor when they 
could and should have.”’°’ Chinese officials have reported that nineteen hundred 
Falun Gong practitioners have died in China due to medical neglect.’?° This was 
one of the reasons China officially banned Falun Gong in 1999, declaring it an 
“evil cult.” 


Li’s teachings also include telling his disciples they will appear younger and that 
elderly devotees “will have less wrinkles and eventually they [the wrinkles] will 
almost be gone.” He also claims that elderly women “will again have their 
menstrual cycle.” Li says that this will be accomplished because “all cells in the 
bodies of practitioners will be replaced by high energy matter.”’’? In response to 
criticism of this bizarre claim, a practitioner wrote me, “Can you prove that 
elderly women who practice Falun Gong don’t regain their menstrual periods? 
Have you ever considered the possibility that Li’s teachings in this regard are 
true? I know for a fact that they are true. I suggest you do more research on the 
subject before mocking these teachings.”°°° 


Psychologist Margaret Singer noted the apparent lack of reasoning and critical 


thinking that is common in cult groups and which Falun Gong practitioners often 
display. In describing her experience with Falun Gong devotees, Singer 
explained that a practitioner will “actually say ‘Don’t Think. Just recite the 
Master’s teaching.’” She concluded, “If you want a good description of a cult, all 
you have to do is read what [Falun Dafa followers] say they are.”°°! Singer said, 
“Imagine an inverted T. The leader is alone at the top and the followers are all at 
the bottom.”®°* A destructive cult is not only totalitarian, but, according to 
Singer, it employs “the overriding philosophy...that the ends justify the means, a 
view that allows [such groups] to establish their own brand of morality, outside 
normal society bounds.” 


Cult and communication experts Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman describe cultic 
practices that lead to a diminished ability to process information and employ 
critical thinking. They said, “Almost every major cult and cult-like group we 
came upon teaches some form of not thinking...as part of its regular program of 
activity. The process may take the form of repetitive prayer, chanting or 
speaking-in-tongues, self-hypnosis or diverse methods of meditation....Such 
techniques, when practiced in moderation, may yield real physical and mental 
health benefits....Prolonged stilling of the mind, however, may wear on the brain 
physically until it readjusts, suddenly and sharply, to its new condition of not 
thinking. When that happens, we have found, the brain’s information-processing 
capacities may be disrupted or enter a state of complete suspension... 
disorientation, detachment...hallucinations, delusions and, in extreme instances, 


total withdrawal.’”2°4 
Racism 


Li Hongzhi has also garnered attention because of his racist remarks. He claims 
that mixed-race people are part of a plot hatched by evil extraterrestrials. In 1998 
Li told a gathering in Switzerland, “By mixing the races of humans, the aliens 
make humans cast off gods.” He claims that “mixed races” are supposedly 
excluded from the “truth” and “have lost their roots, as if nobody in the paradise 
will take care of them. They belong to nowhere, and no places would accept 
them... The higher levels do not recognize such a human race.”°°° According to 
Li Hongzhi the offspring of mixed race unions are therefore “intellectually 
incomplete” or “with an incomplete body.” In such cases only he, Master Li, can 
“take care of it” by resolving that “incomplete” state. This can supposedly be 


done only if “such a person wants to practice cultivation” according to the 
precepts of Falun Gong.®°° 


Members responding to an article I once wrote about such racist teachings didn’t 
deny that Li Hongzhi made the statements quoted but instead insisted that they 
must be understood in context. A Falun Gong practitioner defending Li said, 
“My understanding is that when gods created man, we were created to god’s 
image, different races was created by gods of different races and when a child is 
bor from a marriage of two people from different races it will be hard for the 
gods to trace the child’s origin and therefore hard to save.”°°” The strain this 
must cause affected relationships is not considered, nor is the potential for 
emotional damage concerning the children of such couples. 


Homophobia 


Statements by Li Hongzhi also seem to encourage the hatred of homosexuals. Li 
said, “The disgusting homosexuality shows the dirty abnormal psychology of the 
gay who has lost his ability of reasoning at the present time,” Li Hongzhi wrote 
this in volume two of Zhuan Falun or “Turning the Law Wheel,” which was 
translated into English in 1996. In a talk in Switzerland, Li also stated that “the 
gods” would eliminate gay people. While visiting Frankfurt, Germany, Li was 
asked in 1998 whether gays might practice Falun Gong. He answered, “You can 


cultivate, but you must give up the bad conduct.”°8 


During 2006 in the gay-friendly city of San Francisco, city supervisors voted on 
a resolution of support for Falun Gong; this caused controversy and angered 
many residents. “What a disappointing vote. I have compassion for the 
practitioners but I think the supervisors have been duped by the master’s party 
line,” Thomas Brown told the press. “I challenge any gay person in this city to 
get any Falun Gong practitioner to state they do not agree with their master’s 
belief. I have never heard them refute what he has said. There is deception here.” 
He added, “I think it is a vote that will come back to haunt some of the 


supervisors.”°09 


Brown’s roommate, Samuel Luo, called the resolution “a huge disappointment” 
and warmed that the group will use it “to recruit members. It makes it hard for 


people like me to get family members out of the cult.” Luo’s concern included 
his parents’ involvement with Falun Gong and how the group has affected their 
lives and family relationships. Thom Lynch, executive director of the LGBT 
Community Center, told the press, “I think it is great that the leadership in the 
Chinese community recognizes the homophobia of this group and I would 
support their efforts not to let them march [in a Chinese New Year parade].”°!° 
In response to such statements, one Falun Gong practitioner wrote me, “Actually 
all orthodox (upright) religions view this matter in the same way, Christianity 
included, it is very hard to reach heaven when practicing homosexuality.”°"! 


Falun Gong Media 


In 2006 a woman named Wang Wenyi briefly drew attention through what 
seemed to be a purposely planned publicity stunt. Attending a White House 
event to honor Chinese president Hu Jintao with an official press pass, Wang 
unfurled a banner for Falun Gong and screamed at presidents Bush and Hu. 
Wang had gained entrance to the highly secured area with an official press pass 


issued through a newspaper called the Epoch Times.®! 


Falun Gong appears to have followed in the lead of the Unification Church, 
which effectively controls the Washington Times. Followers of Li Hongzhi 
control the Epoch Times. John Nania, editor in chief of the Epoch Times US 
editions; its Boston editor, Martin Fox; and the newspaper’s opinion editor, 
Stephen Gregory, were reported to be Falun Gong practitioners.°!? A cable 
television network named New Tang Dynasty Television, which is a New York 
City nonprofit satellite broadcaster, is also operated by a staff that includes 
members of Falun Gong.®!* These media interests seem to essentially function as 
public relations arms for Li Hongzhi and Falun Gong. As one news report about 
the Epoch Times noted, the publication “tends to be remarkably sympathetic to 
the controversial sect and generally provides a platform to preach Falun Gong’s 
beliefs.”°!° 


When Wang Wenyi interrupted the White House function, she shouted, 
“President Bush, stop him from persecuting the Falun Gong! Falun Dafa is 
good.”°!© That wasn’t exactly a question from the press or behavior expected 
from a legitimate journalist. But it does reflect the public relations agenda of 


Falun Gong. Wang’s outburst was described as a “banshee shriek.”®!” The 
Epoch Times tried to distance itself from any potential embarrassment due to her 
inappropriate conduct. An _ official spokesperson for the newspaper 
acknowledged, “Dr. Wang attended this event on Epoch Times press credentials” 
but then added the caveat, “However, her actions...were her own. In protesting 
in this manner, she didn’t act on behalf of the Epoch Times.”®!® It seems that 
whenever Falun Gong practitioners engage in unflattering fanatical behavior, the 
movement attempts to deny any connective culpability and accepts no 
responsibility. 


We can see Wang’s protest at the White House as little more than a carefully 
staged and scripted climax, capping a series she wrote that was run in the Epoch 
Times regarding alleged “organ harvesting in China‘s labor camps.” Chinese 
officials have repeatedly characterized such sensational claims as “sheer lies.”°!9 
Harry Wu, an outspoken critic of the Chinese government who now lives in 
exile, expressed skepticism concerning the extreme claims made in the Epoch 
Times. Wu told the press that he doubted the anecdotal accounts Falun Gong 
recounted about organ harvesting. He characterized the alleged witness 
statements offered as “unreliable” and concluded that such stories “may be 
intentionally fabricated.”°*° Sixteen Falun Gong practitioners were arrested in 
China during 2013 for attempting to fake torture photos. One of the suspects 
reportedly admitted that the group used a concoction of cola and tomato paste to 
simulate blood.®7! 


The Shen Yun dance troop, which is primarily composed of Falun Gong 
practitioners, is seemingly also intended to be used as a promotional media tool. 
Once again, Falun Gong seems to be embracing a tradition set by Rev. Moon. 
Moon funded the so-called Kirov Academy of Ballet as one of his “cultural 


enterprises.”°** Falun Gong seems to be funding Shen Yun. 


The dance company has appeared at the Fox Theater in New York and other 
large venues in the United States, the United Kingdom, and Europe. 
Performances of Shen Yun, however, have not always been well received. One 
London review said, “What I really object to is that such a politically motivated 
performance is being smuggled on to stages around Europe in the name of 
family entertainment.” The reviewer further noted, “I am reluctant to welcome 
the teachings of a man who believes that aliens live among us and that 


homosexuality and mixed-raced marriages are degenerate.”°?? A New York 
review stated that the audience had been “duped...into paying outrageous sums 
of money to watch a half-baked advertisement for Falun Gong,” which was 
labeled as an “unconscionable piece of religious propaganda.”°* 


Freedom of Speech 


Falun Gong supporters have characterized criticism of their conduct at Chinese 
New Year parades and the refusal of community leaders to allow them to 
participate in future events as discrimination.®*° The group has repeatedly been 
criticized for using such high-profile public parades as a vehicle to hand out their 
literature, including anti-China tracts. This sort of behavior has both angered and 
alienated many Chinese Americans. San Francisco Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce president Wayne Hu said, “Falun Dafa brought more than 60 
marchers and handed out leaflets along the parade route in violation of our 
instructions.”®*° Ling-Chi Wang, a professor of ethnic studies at UC Berkeley, 
said Falun Gong “is a religious organization with a political agenda.”®*’ 


In response to such behavior, Falun Gong was not invited to participate in future 
parades. Falun Gong practitioners then filed a legal action to block the use of a 
$77,000 public arts grant to support the parade, which left local leaders fuming 
and gave the public perception that they were spoilers.°*® The San Francisco 
parade in Chinatown is the largest such celebration in North America, and the 
Chinese community there is the second largest in the United States following 
New York. Falun Gong has stirred similar negative sentiments in the New York 
Chinese-American community. Falun Gong practitioners parading through 
Chinatown in New York were met with jeers and pelted with water bottles.°*? 


Falun Gong‘s stance concerning freedom of expression appears to be 
inconsistent when it comes to critics of the movement. In a letter published by a 
San Francisco newspaper, Samuel Luo noted this apparent contradiction. “Last 
year when the International Cultic Studies Association organized a program on 
the Falun Gong in which I was one of the presenters, the Falun Gong threatened 
the organization with a lawsuit and successfully suppressed our freedom of 


speech,” Luo wrote.®?? 


It seems that Li Hongzhi and Falun Gong may have decided to follow the path of 
the litigious Church of Scientology—that is, threatening or filing lawsuits in 
what can be seen as an ongoing effort to suppress criticism. The litigiousness of 
the organization has also included suing an Australian official for restricting the 
use of loudspeakers and banners outside a Chinese embassy.®°! Falun Gong 
certainly wants its free-speech rights to be recognized but conversely wants 
critics like Luo silenced. 


Falun Gong Victims 


In 2011 I attended an international symposium in Shenzhen, China, concerning 
cultic studies, sponsored by the Institute of Religious Studies of the Shanghai 
Academy of Social Sciences. Academics and experts from around the world 
attended the event and presented papers. The papers examined everything from 
the evolution of destructive cults to the characteristics of cult members, cult 
social interaction, and various cultic methodologies. 


At the conclusion of the symposium, I had the opportunity to visit with former 
cult members in China. The two women I spoke with were survivors of the self- 
immolation tragedy that took place in Tiananmen Square. After requesting to 
meet with them, I was told a meeting would be possible after the conference. 


The two former Falun Gong practitioners, Hao Huijun and her daughter, Chen 
Guo, live in Kaifeng. Kaifeng, which is near the Henan provincial capital of 
Zhengzhou. Historically Kaifeng was the capital of China during the Song 
Dynasty and once the largest city in the world. Today its population is about 
eight hundred thousand. 


Hao Huijun and her daughter, Chen Guo, live modestly in a government welfare 
housing project. Their simple one-bedroom apartment includes a private 
bathroom and large common area with a kitchen. There is a bed placed near the 
kitchen for an attendant. The fire left both women without hands and disabled. 
Extensive skin grafts, the result of multiple surgeries, obscured their faces. They 
have no ears, noses, or lips. Chen Guo has the use of only one eye. But both 
women have the ability to speak and walk, and they seem to be in stable physical 
condition. There are no mirrors in their apartment. 


After our introductions I asked Hao Huijun about her perspective today and what 
she feels now, looking back on the time she spent in Falun Gong. Was there 
something she could share about her experience with others who were concerned 
about the movement? “I’1] take this chance to tell the Falun Gong practitioners in 
Canada and the US to stop practicing,” she stated bluntly. “I suggest they stop 
practicing Falun Gong and get rid of it,” instructed the former schoolteacher of 
twenty-eight years, who remained quite well spoken and articulate. 


Influenced by her mother’s commitment, Chen Guo followed the path of Falun 
Gong, which ultimately led her to that terrible day at Tiananmen Square. She 
was a twenty-year-old woman who had been recognized as an outstanding 
student at the time of the tragedy. Early in our discussion Chen Guo left the 
room, explaining that she didn’t feel well. Recalling the time she’d spent in 
Falun Gong was too distressing. She cried outside the window of the apartment 
as a friend comforted her. But in her 2002 hospital interview, Chen Guo made 
the same observation as her mother. She told the press, “I hope those who still 
believe in this cult can be awakened and throw it away. I don’t want to see 


another victim like me.”2°2 


Chen Guo’s mother explained the context of the horrible event that irrevocably 
changed their lives forever. “In July 1999 the Chinese Government and the 
Chinese laws banned Falun Gong. As a citizen, we should have abided by the 
laws and given up practicing Falun Gong from then on. But we were obsessed at 
that time. And the suicidal burning occurred later on. We really feel regretful. 
We all suffered a great deal, brought about by the obsession. So tell [the North 
American Falun Gong practitioners] to never be obsessed...Please pass my 
words to Falun Gong practitioners: They should use reason in action...If you 
look at things in a rational way, you will know what you should do,” she said. 
“Reason is important. In one’s life, one should never go to extremes whatever 
you do. One should use reason to learn how to do things, and have a good 
understanding.” 


Over the years Hao Huijun has managed to sort through her experience in Falun 
Gong. She hopes others might do the same. “Falun Gong caused so many 
problems,” she said. “Why did these problems happen? [Falun Gong 
practitioners] should think about it with reason, with their own senses, and in a 
dialectical way. When we look at things from a normal sense, without bias, and 


with reason, we will know what we should do,” Hao Huijun explained. 


When told about the conspiracy theories propagated by Falun Gong in regard to 
the self-immolation tragedy at Tiananmen Square, Hao Huijun responded 
thoughtfully, placing it again in the context of her own experience in the group. 
“T thought in a similar way,” she said. “But it’s time for those who are practicing 
Falun Gong to calm down and think reasonably...Why were we buming 
ourselves? It was not that the government forced us into suicide, although the 
rumors went so. This is not the truth.” She concluded, “Before we fully 
understood, we used the same arguments and same logic in regard to incidents 
caused by Falun Gong.” 


I told Hao Huijun that I have received complaints from families in the United 
States that Falun Gong practitioners often refuse medical care or discontinue 
medications based on their beliefs. “They should consult a doctor and take 
medication,” she responded. “Tell them to see a doctor when their children fall 
ill. Don’t impose what you regard right on your children,” she said. “You can 
see the disastrous effect this caused my daughter. I really regret that now.” 


The profound regret Hao Huijun feels is evident. China has mandated a one- 
child-per-family policy, which means Chen Guo is her only child. Hao Huijun 
lives every day with her daughter as a constant reminder of what she did while 
under the influence of Falun Gong. Despite reclaiming her reason, there is 
nothing she can do to change the physical consequences of her past devotion. 
This is the burden Hao Huijun must somehow manage to carry for the rest of her 
life. But she continues to be a teacher and hopes to help others gain the 
understanding she so painfully acquired. 


In China, Falun Gong is labeled an “evil cult,” the most literal translation of the 
Chinese terminology used to describe what English-speaking people might call a 
“destructive cult.” Falun Gong, like other groups called “cults,” has denounced 
that description as “persecution.” And Li Hongzhi‘s followers allege that horrific 
human rights violations have been committed against them. 


This is not unlike the historic response of Scientology to its many critics, who 
have been labeled “religious bigots.” Rather than address the criticism, the 
strategy seems to be attack or dismiss the critics. Falun Gong has repeatedly 


tried to shift the focus from its behavior to the behavior of the Chinese 
government. Li and his followers seem to hope that historic distrust or perhaps 
anxiety about China’s growing power can be used to neutralize any criticism 
leveled against them. But looking at the facts rather than the fiction confirms 
what psychologist Margaret Singer observed. “If you want a good description of 
a cult, all you have to do is read what they say they are.”°°° And if you want to 
see the true face of Falun Gong, all you have to do is look into the eyes of Hao 
Huijun and her daughter, Chen Guo. 


CHAPTER 13 


FALUN GONG INTERVENTION 


In the United States a married mother with young children, all under the age of 
ten, became involved with Falun Gong through a friend. Initially, she saw the 
group as an opportunity to simply exercise and become more physically fit. 
Step-by-step, however, her newfound friends in Falun Gong manipulated the 
young mother to become more deeply involved. They then progressively broke 
her down, creating doubts about her personal religious choices and commitments 
to her chosen Orthodox Jewish life. 


The young mother had a Jewish background but had specifically chosen as an 
adult to become a member of an ultra-Orthodox Jewish sect called the Chabad 
Lubavitch. She later influenced her parents and other members of her family to 
follow her into what is often called “ultra-Orthodox” Jewish life. They likewise 
joined the Lubavitcher sect. The young woman later married another 
Lubavitcher with a similar history. 


The Lubavitchers are a sect within Hasidic Judaism. A charismatic preacher born 
in the Ukraine named Yisroel (Israel) ben Eliezer (1700-1760) founded the 
Hasidic religious movement.®** Ben Eliezer‘s brand of Judaism is known for its 
emotionalism, mysticism, and opposition to the rationalism of more mainstream 
rabbinic Judaism.®°° ®°° After ben Eliezer’s death, his disciples eventually 
splintered as leaders of various groups and spread across Eastern Europe and 
Russia. Each sect has its own rabbinic leader who wields great authority. 
Typically when a Hasidic leader dies, there is a succession, and the new leader 
assumes power. Many Hasidic sects have family dynasties, which sanction 
power being passed from father to son one generation after another. 


The Chabad Lubavitch sect moved from Russia to New York in 1940, led by 


Rabbi Yosef Yitzhok Schneersohn,®°’ who was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, Many Lubavitchers came to believe 
Schneerson was the messiah Jewish prophecies foretold. True believers called 
him King Moshiach. °° He died in 1994 at the age of ninety-two.®°? The young 
woman’s entire family was devoutly committed to the Chabad Lubavitch as well 
as the memory of Schneerson. However, Schneerson died childless, and no one 
has been chosen to replace him, despite historical precedent. 


Hasidic Jews like the Lubavitchers observe very strict dietary rules and stringent 
guidelines concerning modest dress and contact between men and women. Ultra- 
Orthodox Jews specifically refrain from any use of modern conveniences, such 
as cars and electronic devices during the Sabbath, which begins Friday at sunset 
and ends at the next sunset on Saturday. This period is set aside for the strict 
observance of the Sabbath. 


The young woman’s husband and family were shocked when they discovered 
her growing commitment to Falun Gong, which they viewed as a confusing 
contradiction of the family’s chosen faith and lifestyle. It was an extreme 
contradiction of that life to engage in a contradictory and alien belief system, 
which now seemed to dominate her thinking and potentially might influence her 
children. How could the ultra-Orthodox family remain united in such a 
conflicted situation and continue their circumscribed life filled with traditional 
observances and religious restrictions? Why had she become involved with 
Falun Gong? Didn’t she recognize the inherent conflicts posed by her 
involvement? 


Ultra-Orthodox Hasidic Judaism has survived for hundreds of years, largely 
unchanged within an encapsulated subculture, first largely in Europe and now 
primarily in the United States and Israel. Most Hasidic Jews largely refrain from 
interaction with mainstream society outside of business and perhaps political 
concerns and prefer to live in insular, tightly knit communities. We can see this 
in the neighborhoods and/or villages they inhabit in New York and Israel. The 
Chabad Lubavitch is more open and accessible than other Hasidic sects, but 
Schneerson only recently implemented this change as an outreach effort. Modern 
Chabad outreach includes fund-raising and proselytizing. These activities, along 
with messianic claims made about Schneerson, have drawn criticism and 
generated some controversy. 


The family members who retained me for this intervention are the only ultra- 
Orthodox clients I have had to date. Despite being Jewish myself, my 
background is with Reform Judaism, which is often considered the most liberal 
branch of Jewish faith, and Orthodox Jews do not see it as being sufficiently 
observant. Though I have received many complaints and inquiries from ultra- 
Orthodox Jews, whom destructive cults have adversely affected, they have been 
reluctant to retain someone they see as an outsider to help them with such 
concerns. But after many discussions and considerable deliberation, it seems this 
family concluded that the risk of not retaining a cult-intervention specialist was 
unacceptable to them. They felt that Falun Gong was tearing apart the very 
fabric of their family. 


I arrived at the preparation meeting on a Thursday morning. Our meeting took 
place at the country home where the extended family planned to gather for the 
beginning of the Sabbath on Friday. The young woman’s parents and her 
husband attended the preparation meeting. The intervention was planned to take 
place in this somewhat isolated country house. Everyone present was deeply 
concerned that if the woman’s involvement with Falun Gong continued, a 
divorce and child custody battle would be inevitable. 


First, I told those gathered that likely the young woman had initially no idea that 
Falun Gong contradicted Judaism or that it is was actually a belief system based 
on faith claims. I explained that a destructive cult is deceptive and that genuine 
full disclosure isn’t part of the recruitment process. That is why they must not 
blame or shame the young mother. Her Falun Gong friends had tricked her and 
not allowed her to make truly independent decisions regarding her evolving 
participation based on fully informed consent. 


We agreed that the best time for staging the intervention would be at the country 
house during the Sabbath, because of the stringent rules observed. This included 
the Sabbath prohibition concerning work and the use of any electronic device or 
transportation such as a car. These Sabbath rules would effectively prevent 
communication with members of Falun Gong. The same rules would create a 
barrier between the young woman and Falun Gong, which its leaders couldn’t 
easily penetrate to contact or coach her. This would keep them from potentially 
sabotaging our intervention effort. 


An intervention discussion isn’t considered work in violation of the Sabbath; 
rather it is an effort to help someone. The Sabbath or Jewish law can generally 
be violated to save a life. For example, saving your own life, serving the sick, 
and rescuing a person in danger are all situations that would supersede the rules 


of the Sabbath.24° 


Despite the young woman’s involvement with Falun Gong, she continued to 
observe the Sabbath along with the rules and rituals of Orthodox Jewish life. 
This was yet another indication that Falun Gong had deliberately misled her. 
Under the group’s undue influence, she had come to accept that holding two 
conflicting belief systems simultaneously was possible or that somehow there 
was no such conflict between Falun Gong and her Jewish beliefs. 


During the preparation meeting we carefully defined the boundaries and purpose 
of the intervention. I explained that my purpose wasn’t to promote any particular 
religious beliefs or agenda. That is, such decisions must be made individually, 
and this was not part of my professional work as an intervention specialist. We 
discussed the need to avoid personal and needless religious arguments and to 
stay focused on concerns about Falun Gong and how it had affected the young 
woman’s life. 


On Friday, after arriving at the country home just before sunset, the family 
introduced me as an outside expert and consultant. We all sat down in a 
comfortable room and began our discussion. At this time I further detailed my 
background and the specific purpose for our meeting. 


The young woman plaintively asked her family why this meeting was necessary, 
considering that Falun Gong was a “harmless” and “benign” group? Each family 
member individually explained his or her concerns. 


Her parents said the family had chosen Orthodox Judaism, which was the basis 
for their everyday life and that they didn’t understand why the young woman 
had so suddenly rejected that commitment and seemingly abdicated her role as 
an Orthodox Jewish mother. One family member expressed similar dismay 
concerning her choices, explaining that she had been the inspiration for the 
family to choose an Orthodox Jewish life in the first place. 


The young woman’s husband posed perhaps the most serious questions and 
concerns. He emphatically asked how she could go against the mutual 
commitments they had made to each other, their respective families, and their 
community. He pointed out that never during their courtship had she ever raised 
any questions concerning that commitment and had instead strongly affirmed 
that this was her sincere choice. The husband concluded that by embracing Falun 
Gong, his wife had broken her promises and violated her commitments. 


These weren’t religious arguments but rather a review of the historical facts. The 
family wanted to understand how she could so radically change the focus and 
commitment of her life. Was this her choice? How had that choice been made? 
They wanted to better understand what the process had been to bring about this 
sudden and abrupt change and inconsistent behavior. 


Repeatedly the young woman assured everyone present that Falun Gong was not 
a religious choice but rather a physical exercise practice, which didn’t contradict 
her religious beliefs or family values. She also claimed that there had always 
been problems in her marriage and then broke down in tears. 


The family contradicted her claim, however, that the marriage had been 
historically troubled. Though no marriage was perfect, they said, her marriage 
appeared to have been reasonably happy until her deepening involvement with 
Falun Gong became an issue of concern, causing arguments and problems. 


At the conclusion of the first evening, we agreed to meet the following day. 
There was little need to solicit a commitment to cease communication with the 
group due to the Sabbath rules regulating phones and any electronic 
communication. Every form of electronic communication in the house had been 
turned off or shut down. This is exactly what we expected and had planned. 


The following morning we began by discussing the nucleus for the definition of 
a destructive cult as psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton had provided in his paper 
“Cult Formation.”®*! Lifton’s first and foremost criterion is the existence of a 
“charismatic leader.” This is the single most salient feature of a destructive cult, 
which is the personality-driven nature of the group. The charismatic leader 
becomes the key defining element, locus of power, and focus of the group 


members. 
Lifton’s three primary defining characteristics are as follows: 


1. a charismatic leader who increasingly becomes an object of worship as 
the general principles that may have originally sustained the group lose 
their power; 

2. a process I call coercive persuasion or thought reform; 

3. economic, sexual, and other exploitation of group members by the 
leader and the ruling coterie.°4 


After initially identifying family concerns, defining a destructive cult is often my 
preferred starting point for most intervention discussions. This is done to 
establish a foundation or framework for the dialogue, which is based on an 
objective understanding of the pyramid hierarchy that typically represents the 
structure of the cultic group. How does this pyramid structure relate to the 
dynamics and behavior of the group? That is, by definition a destructive cult 
leader or a very small, tightly knit authoritarian cadre of leaders at the top of the 
pyramid is the organizational glue that holds the cult together. The leadership 
can be seen as the hub of the wheel, without which the group typically loses its 
cohesiveness and would most likely and ultimately collapse. 


We discussed the importance and pivotal role of “Master Li,” who is regarded as 
a “living Buddha,”®*? and how this belief might fit into Lifton’s first criterion. 
For example, Li alone defines Falun Gong through his singular role as the most 
highly regarded and powerful representative of the “almighty Fa,” which is the 
only way to “save people.”°“4 I explained that this criterion could also be seen 
through Li’s various claims concerning his supposed supernatural powers, which 
further demonstrate the importance of his personal charisma. Li’s powers 
allegedly include “floating through walls,” becoming “invisible,”®*° having the 
ability to “move...anywhere by thought alone,” and being able to “rise into the 
heavens.” I asked if there was anyone else she could think of alive today whom 
Falun Gong members extolled in the same way with equal significance. 


We also discussed an important core teaching of Falun Gong, which is that 
supposedly Li alone can telekinetically install the spinning “falun,” or mystical 


“wheel of law,”°4° into Falun Gong devotees. The wheel subsequently makes it 


possible to transfer energy to the believer. I asked if this claim imbued Li with 
special importance and made him essentially indispensable to the group. And 
wasn’t such a claim about Li’s supernatural abilities a pivotal belief, which 
largely defined Falun Gong? I asked the young woman whether she could see 
the repeated pattern of such claims and beliefs. That is, didn’t they specifically 
emphasize the singular importance and special significance of Li Hongzhi? 
Didn’t these claims place Li well within Lifton’s definition as the focus of Falun 
Gong? And therefore wouldn’t Falun Gong fit in the category of a personality- 
driven group? 


Her response was typical of many cult members. When confronted with 
uncomfortable facts about the group or leader, the follower will try to change the 
subject or refocus the discussion on something else. Instead of directly 
responding to questions about Li Hongzhi, she tried to shift the focus to the 
Chabad Lubavitch. The young woman replied, “Wouldn’t the ‘Rebbe’ [Rabbi 
Schneerson] be a cult leader then by that definition?” She elaborated, “There are 
supernatural claims made about him, and he is revered as the messiah or ‘King 
Moshiach.’” 


At this point her family seemed shocked. But before the conversation went 
completely off track, I agreed with her, tacitly admitting that the Chabad 
Lubavitch sect could be seen as a personality-driven cult per Lifton’s criterion 
regarding the centrality of a charismatic leader. But I added that the level and 
seriousness of complaints I had received about Falun Gong far exceeded 
whatever complaints existed concerning Chabad. Also to my knowledge 
Schneerson’s teachings weren’t linked to deaths due to medical neglect, which 
have been alleged concerning Falun Gong.°4’ Certainly there were no 
Lubavitchers who had engaged in self-immolation as a means of protest; several 
Falun Gong followers had done so in 2001, resulting in deaths and severe 
injuries.°“° 


I explained that the purpose of my visit, the focus of this discussion, was Falun 
Gong, not the Chabad Lubavitch. I wasn’t there to evaluate messianic claims 
about Schneerson but rather to address the concerns expressed about how the 
practice of Falun Gong had affected her life. We then agreed to refocus on the 
topic of Falun Gong. 


We now discussed the meditation practices of Falun Gong and the process of 
trance induction. Did Falun Gong encourage suggestible, altered states of 
consciousness? Could some of the group’s exercises be seen as self-hypnosis? 
How could such an altered state of consciousness and increased suggestibility be 
used to manipulate the thinking or feelings of Falun Gong practitioners? 
Couldn’t this manipulation explain the subjective results achieved through the 
practice of Falun Gong, which is based on feelings rather than on anything that 
can be objectively proved or scientifically measured? Other than anecdotal 
stories, was there really any scientific evidence that Falun Gong had 
accomplished anything in the realm of healing? 


As we discussed this issue, I linked it to Lifton‘s second criterion, which 
describes “a process [that is in use] call[ed] coercive persuasion or thought 
reform.”°49 One of the eight criteria Lifton cited®°° to recognize the existence of 
a thought-reform program is called “Mystical Manipulation.” According to 
Lifton such manipulation “seeks to provoke specific patterns of behavior and 
emotion in such a way that these will appear to have arisen spontaneously, 
directed as it is by an ostensibly omniscient group, must assume, for the 
manipulated, a near-mystical quality.”°>! 


I asked the young woman whether the type of meditation Falun Gong 
participants practiced might be seen as a form of Mystical Manipulation. Were 
the subjective results achieved through such practices really spontaneous, or 
could they be seen as a planned result? After all, what objective evidence could 
Li Hongzhi produce to substantiate any of his supernatural claims? I then cited 
some of the fantastic claims Falun Gong practitioners had made, such as that 
Falun Gong devotees would appear younger and that elderly devotees “will have 
less wrinkles and eventually they [the wrinkles] will almost be gone.” I pointed 
out that Li has claimed specifically that elderly women “will again have their 
menstrual cycle.” Li says this will be accomplished because “all cells in the 


bodies of practitioners will be replaced by high energy matter.”°°2 


These points were discussed throughout the day and well into the afternoon. The 
young woman was often resistant and defensive, and she expressed some 
resentment. She reacted negatively to the suggestion that something was wrong 
with Falun Gong, which she had somehow failed to recognize. The young 
mother repeatedly tried to minimize, if not negate, the central role of Master Li 


and whatever controversy existed regarding his teachings. But she remained 
respectful of her parents. The young woman endured the stressful discussion to 
demonstrate that respect, even though she continually refused to recognize the 
substance and significance of her family’s concerns. 


As sundown approached the young woman again tried to change the subject and 
focus of conversation. She pointed out that the supernatural claims made in the 
context of Judaism could likewise not be proved. 


She asked pointed questions. “Did the miracles mentioned in the Bible really 
occur?” “Did Moses part the Red Sea?” “What about Noah’s Ark?” “What 
accounts in the Bible were actually proved to be historical?” The young 
woman’s questions were an attempt to create an alternate argument that would 
engage everyone, especially her family. 


I then asked her if she meant to imply that the supernatural claims Falun Gong 
made were the equivalent of the stories found in the Bible—that they should 
then be understood as religious claims based on faith. She didn’t readily respond 
to this query. But I pursued the point and asked specifically if she meant to say 
that Li Hongzhi’s claims were religious claims. And if so, had that been her 
understanding when she first made contact with the group? Had Falun Gong 
been presented to her as a religion, and not just a set of exercises? Had she been 
recruited or proselytized by a religious group? She didn’t answer directly, but 
these questions seemed to intrigue her. 


I then made two points in quick succession. First, if Falun Gong was a religion 
based on faith claims, she should have been told this fact from the very 
beginning. It was deceptive if she had been led to believe that Falun Gong was 
merely a type of physical exercise. Anything less than full disclosure during the 
initial recruitment phase had been deceptive. Second, if Falun Gong was, in fact, 
a religion, how could she be expected to practice two religions simultaneously? 


The young woman seemed puzzled by this question, but I moved on, realizing 
there was limited time before sunset and the end of Sabbath restrictions. 


We then discussed the racist statements Li Hongzhi had made. Li has stated, “By 


mixing the races of humans, the aliens make humans cast off gods.” He also 
claims that “mixed races” are supposedly excluded from the “truth” and “have 
lost their roots.” He says that “they belong to nowhere, and no places would 
accept them...The higher levels do not recognize such a human race.”®°? 
According to Li the offspring of mixed-race unions are somehow “intellectually 
incomplete” or “with an incomplete body.” According to Li only he can “take 
care of it” by resolving that “incomplete” state. This is supposedly done when 
“such a person wants to practice cultivation” according to the precepts of Falun 
Gong.®°4 


I pointed out that A Adolf Hitler and the Nazis had often expressed such 
concerns about racial purity. And that such concerns led to ethnic cleansing and 
the extermination of six million Jews. I asked how she, a Jew, could accept such 
racial edicts and intolerance. 


Her response was to routinely recite Master Li’s teachings. She explained that 
his racist remarks must be understood in the context of a cosmology that 
included many gods with particular links to specific races. According to Li, he is 
simply making these distinctions based on this cosmological understanding. His 
teachings are therefore not racist but an earnest attempt to avoid heavenly 
confusion with dire earthly consequences. 


At this juncture I pointed out an inherent problem for her with Li’s teachings. As 
a Jew she observed the Ten Commandments. For example, we were currently 
observing the fourth commandment, which states, “Remember the Sabbath, to 
keep it holy.”°°° I asked her what the first and foremost commandment is. She 
hesitated but finally answered, “You shall have no other gods beside me.”®°° At 
this point I asked her how it was possible for her to hold to two different belief 
systems simultaneously, especially when they were in such conflict and directly 
contradicted each other. That is, on one hand Judaism is monotheistic and has 
only one God, but Falun Gong practitioners preach there is a plurality of many 
gods. 


I also asked her if Falun Gong practitioners had explained all this to her when 
she initially made contact with the group. And if this wasn’t the case, wasn’t this 
evidence of deliberate deception during what could be seen as their recruitment 


process? That is, the Falun Gong practitioners knowingly withheld or obscured 
information about the specific religious nature of their group, which forms the 
foundation for their practice. Hadn’t she deserved to know about all this before 
becoming more involved? 


As the sun set she seemed to have reached an impasse. The young woman 
insisted that somehow her involvement with Falun Gong was possible without 
any conflict. She then promised her husband and family that her children would 
be raised in a “Jewish home.” But I reiterated that monotheism was the single 
most important and consistent feature of Judaism and therefore the basis for a 
Jewish home. If she expected to honor her stated commitment to raise her 
children as Jews, how could she do so honestly while simultaneously embracing 
the teachings of Master Li? Wasn’t this a contradiction? How was it possible? 
How could she reconcile Falun Gong within the traditional framework of her 
very structured and regulated Jewish life? A life she had repeatedly said she 
would honor and which she expected her children to follow and understand? 
How would this work? 


At this juncture there was a kind of meltdown. The young woman tearfully 
refused to talk further and said our discussion must be concluded. It was near 
sundown, and soon the Sabbath restrictions concerning travel and 
communication would be over. The intervention had consumed about a day and 
half, which wasn’t enough time to cover everything, but it had been sufficient to 
share substantial information, raise some serious questions, and touch on key 
concerns and relevant issues. 


Ultimately everyone agreed to honor the young woman’s wishes and end the 
intervention—but with the understanding that the couple would participate in 
professional marriage counseling with someone they would both mutually agree 
on. The young woman also implicitly agreed to completely terminate her 
involvement with Falun Gong or anyone associated with the group. I had serious 
concerns regarding the sincerity of her commitments, but I subsequently 
received no complaints from her family that she had broken any of her promises. 


CHAPTER 14 


SCIENTOLOGY 


Before detailing an intervention conceming a Scientologist, having a basic 
understanding of about the organization and its history is important. Some of the 
most notable and historically significant events in the history of groups called 
“cults” are tied to Scientology. Scientology can be seen as perhaps the most 
notorious cult in the United States. It certainly seems to be the most reported 
about and the enduring focus of public fascination. This is largely due to the 
many celebrities who are Scientologists, such as Tom Cruise, John Travolta, and 
Kirstie Alley. 


Scientology has a relatively long history, beginning in the 1950s. There are 
certain key events during its more than five decades of history that provide some 
perspective and context so we can better understand Scientology, its 
development, and its current position. 


1977—FBI Raids on Scientology 


In 1977 FBI raids on Scientology churches led to the indictment of eleven 
people, including the third wife, Mary Sue Hubbard, of L. Ron Hubbard, the 
founder of Scientology. The defendants received sentences of one to five years 
in prison. But L. Ron Hubbard remained an “unindicted co-conspirator”®°” 


Scientology’s covert criminal operation called “Snow White” during the 1970s 
remains astounding in its scope and success in penetrating the US government. 
Scientologists reportedly undertook this operation “to spy on and burglarize 
multiple federal offices, including the IRS and Justice Department, with the aim 
of stealing and destroying government documents about Scientology.”®°° The 
operation also included spreading stories about Scientology’s perceived enemies. 


Historically L. Ron Hubbard is a controversial figure. In the introduction to his 
book about Hubbard and Scientology titled Bare-Faced Messiah, author Russell 
Miller writes, “Scientology has vigorously promoted an image of its founder, L. 
Ron Hubbard, as a romantic adventurer and philosopher whose early life 
fortuitously prepared him, in the manner of Jesus Christ, for his declared mission 
to save the world. The glorification of ‘Ron,’ superman and savior, required a 
cavalier disregard for facts: Thus it is that every biography of Hubbard published 
by the church is interwoven with lies, half-truths and _ ludicrous 
embellishments.”®°? L. Ron Hubbard claimed to be a nuclear physicist and said 
he had traveled into outer space without his body. California superior court 
judge Paul Brekenridge described Hubbard as “a pathological liar.”°°° 


Lafayette Ronald Hubbard was born in Tilden, Nebraska, on March 13, 1911. 
After “flunking out” of George Washington University in 1932, he became a 
“pulp fiction writer.”°°! In 1950 Hubbard published Dianetics: The Modern 
Science of Mental Health, proclaiming it was “a milestone for man comparable 
to his discovery of fire and superior to his inventions of the wheel and arch.”®° 
The book became a best seller and spawned “Dianetics groups” across the 
United States.°° Eventually, what had started out as a self-improvement 
program became a religion. Hubbard’s son said his father “told [him] and a lot of 
other people that the way to make a million was to start a religion.”°* In 1954 
Hubbard launched the Church of Scientology. 


L. Ron Hubbard taught that the human spirit is immortal and lives on through 
many lifetimes. He wrote that Scientology is “the means to attain true spiritual 
freedom and immortality.”°° Purportedly this goal is accomplished through 
Scientology courses, training, and what is called “auditing” or “spiritual 
counseling.”°©° One of Hubbard’s pivotal points to explain the need for such 
auditing is the continuing influence of ancient spirits. 


Hubbard wrote that Xenu (pronounced Zee-new), “the head of the galactic 
federation” seventy-five million years ago, to resolve an overpopulation 
problem, killed millions of people by blowing them up volcanically on earth. 
Xenu then packaged their disembodied spirits in “clusters” so that many spirits 
could live on in one body. Hubbard labeled these spirits “body thetans” or 
BTs.°°” The story about Xenu and details concerning BTs are disclosed to 


Scientologists when they reach a certain level of training known as OT-3 
(Operating Thetan Level 3).°°° At that point Scientologists learn how Hubbard’s 
teachings can free them from the influence of these ancient, shackled spirits. 


Along this prescribed path, or what is called the “Bridge to Total Freedom,” a 
Scientologist eventually reaches what is called the state of “clear” and then 
begins to move on through the various Operating Thetan (OT) levels, which are 
graded from OT-1 through OT-8. The story of Xenu is strictly withheld until a 
Scientologist reaches OT-3; only then can it be shared, despite its substantial 
importance within Scientology‘s belief system. 


David Touretzky, avid researcher of Scientology and a professor at Carnegie 
Mellon University, told the New Yorker that to pay for the course work and 
auditing necessary to reach the “upper levels,” it could potentially cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars.2°? When asked about Scientology, Cynthia Kisser, the 
executive director of an organization devoted to exposing cults, told Time 
magazine, “No cult extracts more money from its members.”°”° 


When L. Ron Hubbard died at the age of seventy-four in 1986, he reportedly 
“left behind a $640 million dollar fortune.”®’' According to the coroner’s report, 
Hubbard apparently took an antianxiety drug hydroxyzine (Vistaril); his 
assistants reportedly said that this was “only one of many psychiatric and pain 
medications Hubbard ingested over the years.”°’* This is an interesting detail 
considering that Scientology, as ordained by its founder, is generally an 
outspoken critic of psychiatry, psychiatrists, psychiatric medications, and mental 
health professionals. 


1995—The Death of Lisa McPherson 


On December 5, 1995, Lisa McPherson, a longtime member of Scientology, died 
under strange circumstances. McPherson had been staying at Scientology’s Fort 
Harrison Hotel in Clearwater, Florida, for seventeen days immediately preceding 
her death. When Scientologists brought McPherson to a hospital ER in Port 
Richey, she had already stopped breathing and had no heartbeat. The young 
woman was also described as gaunt, and her body was bruised.®”° According to 
Scientology, McPherson had checked into the hotel for “rest and relaxation” and 


“suddenly fell ill.’®”* The coroner initially concluded that there was no way 
McPherson “suddenly fell ill.”?”° 


Lisa McPherson had been a devoted Scientologist since the age of eighteen. 
She’d moved from Texas to Florida in 1994 to be closer to Scientology’s 
headquarters in Clearwater. She worked for a Scientology-linked company and 
was committed to the church’s training. In 1995 McPherson reached the state of 
“clear,” but only a month later, after a minor traffic accident, it appears that she 
had a mental breakdown. After getting out of her car, McPherson took off her 
clothes in the street. She told a paramedic, “I need help. I need to talk to 
someone.” The young woman was then taken to a nearby hospital and received a 
psychiatric evaluation, which is the equivalent of a sacrilege to Scientologists. 
McPherson subsequently signed out of the hospital against the doctor’s 


advice.®7© 


It is from this point that the situation seemed to devolve under the control of 
Scientology. McPherson was brought to the Fort Harrison Hotel and put under 
the constant watch of Scientologists there. This included feeding her, doling out 
“valerian root capsules,” administering “herbal sleeping preparations,” and 
giving McPherson various dietary supplements consistent with Scientology’s 
beliefs. 


Copious notes concerning McPherson’s condition and treatment were taken each 
day.®’” According to those log entries, she was “blabbering” and “shaking.” And 
at times she spoke “incoherently for hour after hour.” McPherson “refused to 
eat” and was at times “violent,” “combative,” and/or “confused.” And she 
experienced “difficulties even to swallow a bit of water.”°’® A Scientologist “cut 
her nails” to “reduce the risk of scratches,” but the Scientologists involved with 
her care didn’t take McPherson back to the hospital for more than two weeks. 
The two crucial last days of log entries were destroyed. But days before 
McPherson died, it was noted that she was “not strong enough” to stand.°7° 


Almost three years after Lisa McPherson‘s death, after a police investigation and 
lengthy review by a state prosecutor, Scientology was charged with two felonies: 
“practicing medicine without a license and abuse of a disabled adult.”®°° In its 
defense Scientology commissioned studies concerning the cause of McPherson’s 


death, challenging the coroner’s conclusions. Dr. Joan Wood, the coroner, 
received thousands of pages of documents and numerous subpoenas. “It became 
very difficult,” said Jacqueline Martino, a former chief investigator who worked 
with Wood for sixteen years. “I think she almost tried to stand alone against this 
behemoth, Scientology.”®°! Ultimately under considerable pressure, Wood 
amended the death certificate from cause of death “undetermined” to “accident.” 
The coroner had first said the death was due to a blood clot brought on by 
“severe dehydration.”°®* Because of the change Wood made concerning the 
cause of death, criminal charges against Scientology were dropped.®®° 


Lisa McPherson’s family filed a wrongful death lawsuit in February 1997 
against Scientology, and it was settled out of court in May 2004. The terms of 


that settlement remain confidential.®°* 


In September 2003 certain Scientology release forms were made public through 
the Internet. These releases and/or agreements contain the statement that the 
signer opposes psychiatric treatment and that if the signer should become 
mentally ill, Scientology is authorized to “extricate” him or her from treatment 
or care by mental health professionals. Rather than receiving such care or 
treatment, he or she agrees to submit to the so-called Introspection Rundown, a 
Scientology practice L. Ron Hubbard had devised. 


It appears that Lisa McPherson was subjected to this Scientology procedure. 


The release form reads, “I understand that the Introspection Rundown... 
includes being isolated from all sources of potential spiritual upset, including, 
but not limited to family members, friends or others with whom I might 
normally interact. As part of the Introspection Rundown, I specifically consent 
to Church members being with me 24 hours a day at the direction of my Case 
Supervisor.” Moreover, “the Case Supervisor will determine the time period in 
which I will remain isolated” and that “such duration will be completely at the 
discretion of the Case Supervisor.” The release form or legal contract concludes, 
“T further understand that by signing below, I am forever giving up my right to 
sue the Church...for any injury or damage suffered in any way connected with 


Scientology religious services or spiritual assistance.”°°° 


Dr. Joan Wood, who served as a medical examiner for eighteen years and 
performed more than fifty-six hundred autopsies, never recovered from the one 
she did on Lisa McPherson. That event in Wood’s life reportedly so “scarred” 
the coroner that she went into a “reclusive retirement.”°°° “Sadly, the 
Scientology episode took its toll on Joan Wood, [and] that was her demise,” 
lawyer Denis de Vlaming said. When Wood died in 2011 at the age of sixty- 
seven, no one she knew professionally through her long career found out until it 
appeared in a newspaper. 


2012—Alleged Abuses of David Miscavige 


2012 would prove to be a very bad year for Scientology, both in court and 
generally through negative media exposure. Seemingly endless bad press would 
engulf the purported cult, first through former members claiming the church had 
abused them and also through the breakdown of its most famous member’s 
marriage, that of movie star Tom Cruise. 


In January 2012 Debbie Cook, formerly one of the most high-ranking staff 
members of Scientology, sent out an e-mail raising questions about the 
organization’s fund-raising tactics. It seems that Cook hoped to reform the 
church from within and urged thousands of Scientologists who received her e- 
mail to take on what she called the “responsibility that every Scientologist has” 
regarding the legacy of L. Ron Hubbard.®°’ Cook claimed that despite seemingly 
endless appeals for needed money, Scientology actually held more than $1 
billion in cash reserves. 


Fifty-year-old Cook had served Scientology faithfully since she was a teenager. 
She’d risen in its ranks and assumed command of the church’s important hub in 
Clearwater, Florida, reportedly “the most revered Scientology spiritual center 
anywhere.” Cook ran Clearwater for seventeen years before leaving in 2007.°°° 
In a prepared statement she said after her January e-mail, “I am not trying to pick 
a fight with the Church, nor am I bitter, or blasting or any of the other things 
concocted by other media outlets. I am simply asking my friends to do their part, 
the part that Mr. Hubbard asked of all Scientologists, which is to make sure that 
they only follow the workable technology laid out in policy and bulletins written 
by Hubbard exactly as he wrote them. This is the responsibility every 


Scientologist has—to keep it unadulterated.”®°9 


Cook and other former Scientology staff seem to feel that David Miscavige, 
Hubbard’s successor and the current head of Scientology, has somehow 
adulterated Hubbard’s teachings. Like Cook, David Miscavige started with 
Scientology when he was very young. His father, Ron Miscavige Sr., brought 
him into the organization as a small and sickly boy, suffering from asthma and 
severe allergies. But by the time he was twelve, David Miscavige was reportedly 
already providing Scientology’s version of religious counseling, called 
“auditing.”°°° Dropping out of high school at sixteen, Miscavige embraced 
Scientology full time. “I wanted to dedicate my life to this...The thought of 
hanging around two more years in that existence so that I could match up with 
the status quo meant nothing to me because I knew that in two years I would go 
and work with the church anyway,” he explained in an interview.®?! 


Miscavige became a staff member of Scientology in what is known as the Sea 
Organization (Sea Org), working within the “Commodore’s Messenger 
Organization.” “Commodore” was the title Hubbard gave himself when he 
created a personal navy within Scientology. Miscavige’s job as a messenger was 
to help in the implementation and management of Hubbard’s policies. He was 
housed, like many other Sea Org members, within Scientology facilities at 
Clearwater and encapsulated within its subculture. At the age of nineteen in 
1979, he rose to the rank of “action chief.” And in the wake of the “Snow 
White” program, Miscavige played an increasingly important and pivotal 
political role within the organization. He is credited with obtaining the 
resignation of Mary Sue Hubbard in 1981. “I knew if it was going to be a 
physical takeover we’re going to lose because they had a couple thousand staff 
and we [the ‘messengers’] had about 50.” Nevertheless his takeover succeeded. 
He later commented, “Nobody gives you power. I’ll tell you what power is. 


Power in my estimation is if people will listen to you. That’s it.”897 


Two years after Mary Sue Hubbard was deposed, it seems David Miscavige had 
largely consolidated and sealed his position of power in Scientology. When 
questions were raised about L. Ron Hubbard’s status and competency by his son, 
a sworn statement emerged in 1983, signed by the reclusive Scientology 
founder. Hubbard’s statement included fingerprints for the purpose of 
identification and reportedly used a “special ink” to date his signature. In this 


document, which a judge later ruled authentic, Hubbard called Miscavige his 
“trusted associate” and “good friend” who reportedly kept his “affairs in good 
order.” When L. Ron Hubbard died in 1986, it appears that Miscavige was 
firmly in control and had effectively become the new “Commodore.”°?? 


In 1991 Time magazine featured Scientology on its cover as the “Cult of 
Greed,”°°* But two years later David Miscavige won a great victory. After 
seemingly endless litigation and conflict with the US Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS), Scientology was finally awarded the tax-exempt status it had sought for 
forty years. 


Jazz musician Chick Corea, a longtime Scientologist, later told the St. 
Petersburg Times, “The one incredible thing that we all needed was what David 
did...[He] came and took all the dropped balls and caught them all and kind of 
saved the organization from splintering apart, and put it back together again for 
all our sakes.”®°° But Vaughn Young, a former Scientology insider who’d spent 
twenty years in the organization, saw things somewhat differently. In a 1989 
interview Young said many Scientologists looked on Miscavige with “a 
combination of admiration and fear.” Young warned, “He’s got a serious vicious 


streak in him that you don’t want to trigger.”°9° 


It was this alleged “vicious streak” that became the focus of press attention in 
2012. After Debbie Cook sent her e-mail expressing concerns about fund-raising 
and Miscavige, she was sued. Scientology claimed Cook had been paid $50,000 
severance and had signed a strict confidentiality agreement, which prohibited her 
from discussing anything about Scientology. After receiving the money, Cook 
moved to San Antonio, Texas, with her husband. When she appeared in a Texas 
court, her testimony was shocking. 


Under oath Cook testified in March 2012 that in 2007 she had been held under 
guard in “the hole,” a pair of double-wide trailers within Scientology’s “Gold 
Base” compound located in the desert near Los Angeles. Cook said dozens of 
former Scientology executives were held there. She testified that in the hole they 
were fed “slop” and reportedly “forced to sleep on an ant-infested floor.”°9” 
Cook testified that she spent seven weeks in the hole, where she was screamed at 
in a volatile and often violent environment. At times the electricity was turned 


off, even though temperatures exceeded one hundred degrees. Cook testified that 
she had been made to stand in a trash can while fellow executives poured water 
over her and screamed that she was a lesbian. Cook stated that at one point she 
witnessed David Miscavige punching one executive in the face. Another 
executive was told to lick the bathroom floor, which he did for thirty minutes. 
Cook said David Miscavige ordered an employee to break one of her fingers. 


The Scientology employee then bent back one of her fingers but didn’t fracture 
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Cook explained under oath that at the end of her ordeal, she signed the 
confidentiality agreement. “I would have signed that I stabbed babies over and 
over again and loved it. I would have done anything basically at that point,” she 
said.°°° Debbie Cook stated that she was “basically imprisoned” during the last 
months she spent in Clearwater. Her attorney concluded that the agreement his 
client signed was “unenforceable” because she had been put under duress.9°° 


Scientology denied everything. 


But Cook said her testimony represented only “the tip of the iceberg.”?°! 


Weeks after Debbie Cook’s testimony in San Antonio, Scientology decided to 
settle the lawsuit. Neither Cook nor Scientology’s spokesperson would offer 
further comment. The document disclosed stated that neither party would pay the 
other anything. Cook’s website and Facebook page were then shut down.?” 
Debbie Cook and her husband, Wayne Baumgarten, sold their car, furniture, and 
household possessions. Then they moved to Guadeloupe, an island in the 
Caribbean. Jon Donley, who had once worked at the couple’s marketing 
company in Texas, asked them if their move was a condition of the settlement. 
“They looked me right in the eyes and said, ‘We can’t talk about that,’” Donley 
said.9° 


Other former Scientology staffers have spoken out about alleged abuse by David 
Miscavige. According to former insiders, Miscavige had smashed Scientology 
executive Mike Rinder’s head into a wall. Rinder claimed that Miscavige had 
attacked him repeatedly. “That happened more than once.” he told the press. In 
2009 four former Scientology staffers claimed David Miscavige had assaulted 


them.2 


Scientology has described the allegations of such former members as “total lies.” 
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When Oscar-winning screenwriter Paul Haggis resigned from Scientology after 
thirty-five years, the event drew considerable press attention. In 2011 an article 
published in the New Yorker magazine explicitly outlined the reasons for 
Haggis’s action. The screenwriter discussed in some detail Scientology’s policy 
of “disconnection,” which encourages members to cut off family, friends, and 
associates who have been declared suppressive persons or SPs. An SP is often 
someone who in some way has expressed criticism of the organization. 


In a CNN interview an official spokesperson for Scientology, Tommy Davis, 
was asked about the disconnection policy. He answered, “There’s no such thing 
as disconnection as you’re characterizing it.” However, Haggis publicly took 
issue with Davis. “We all know this policy exists. I didn’t have to search for 
verification—I didn’t have to look any further than my own home.” Haggis was 
referring to his wife who was told to disconnect from her parents when they left 
the church. He then concluded, “To see [Tommy Davis] lie so easily, I am afraid 
I had to ask myself: what else [is Tommy Davis] lying about?” Haggis later 
lamented, “What kind of organization are we involved in where people just 
disappear?”°°° Lawrence Wright, the reporter who wrote the article in the New 
Yorker about Haggis, later expanded the story into a sensational book about 
Scientology.2°” 


Jenna Miscavige Hill, the niece of David Miscavige, wrote a book about her own 
odyssey in Scientology.?°° She told the press, “My experience in growing up in 
Scientology is that it is both mentally and at times physically abusive.” Ms. Hill 
claimed, “We got a lousy education from unqualified teachers, forced labor, long 
hours, forced confessions, being held in rooms not to mention the mental 
anguish of trying to figure out all of the conflicting information they force upon 
you as a young child.”°°° Like other defectors, Hill says she has been branded an 
SP." 


2012—Katie Holmes and Tom Cruise Divorce 


In 2012 when actress Katie Holmes filed for divorce against movie star Tom 
Cruise, all the historically troubling issues surrounding Scientology seemed to 
congeal and become fodder for the press. And the issue of disconnection in 
particular—and its potential for parental alienation—was discussed in some 
depth. It appears the famous couple was preparing for a contentious court battle 
over the custody of their six-year-old daughter, Suri Cruise. Holmes reportedly 
was unhappy about Scientology and didn’t want her child to be indoctrinated. 
The divorce became a magnet drawing increasingly bad press for Scientology. 
Former Scientologists were interviewed, and details about their allegations of 
abuse in the organization were reported about and broadcast globally. Media 
magnate Rupert Murdoch even weighed in, calling Scientology “a very weird 
cult” and Scientologists “creepy, maybe even evil.” 


Josh Forman, a matrimonial attorney and partner at Chemtob Moss Forman & 
Talbert in New York, opined, “I don’t think it would be very good for Tom’s 
career if he is seen as having a huge, dragged-out custody battle with Katie. I 
think they should really settle, and I see this as settling.”?'! Less than two weeks 
after the divorce filing, that is exactly what happened. Cruise quickly settled the 
divorce.?!* In that settlement Katie Holmes was reportedly granted “sole custody 
of Suri,” while Cruise received “‘meaningful’ visitation rights.”?!? Further 
details reportedly revealed that the settlement contained a prohibition concerning 
attendance at any “residential school” of any kind, which seems to preclude the 
possibility of potential Scientology indoctrination. Tom Cruise is also required 
to pay for his daughter’s education, health care, and dental costs, though 
apparently Katie Holmes will be the parent who specifically decides what type 
of care and education Suri Cruise will receive in the future.?'* 


Narconon 


Narconon is a drug rehabilitation program closely associated with Scientology. 
Narconon CEO Gary Smith said, “It’s not accurate to say it is Scientology- 
based, because Scientology is a religion. We’re not a religion.” However, Smith 
admitted that Narconon is based on the teachings of Scientology’s founder, L. 
Ron Hubbard, and that it receives funding from Scientology.?!° 


Board-certified forensic psychiatrist Dr. Ryan Estevez said, “Anybody can see if 


you look into [Narconon], the philosophy that is brought into the rehabilitation 
program is the same philosophy that is brought into their religion of 
Scientology.”?!® 


The rehabilitation program Narconon provides includes what is called the 
“purification rundown,” which is a Scientology ritual L. Ron Hubbard 
prescribed. This is about a month-long regimen of vitamins that includes taking 
large doses of niacin, ingesting cooking oil, running on a treadmill, and sweating 
in a sauna at temperatures reportedly set from 140 to 180 degrees Fahrenheit.?!” 
Dr. Estevez warned, “From a physician perspective, they are also doing 
something that could be very dangerous.”?!® 


A similar Scientology-linked detoxification program run in New York City 
called Downtown Medical sought to involve city rescue worker who responded 
to the World Trade Center attack and were exposed to toxic materials. 
Participants were reportedly asked to cease taking prescribed medications as part 
of the program. Dr. David Prezant, deputy chief medical officer of the New York 
Fire Department (FDNY), said, “It’s risky for anybody to stop any type of 
medication without guidance and a plan from their own treating physician.” The 
FDNY refused to endorse the program.?!9 


Narconon also ran an antidrug educational program, which was banned from San 
Francisco public schools in 2004.°7° In 2005 the California Medical Association 
unanimously supported dropping Narconon as a source for drug education for 
students due to its “factually inaccurate approaches.” Medical experts 
specifically called attention to erroneous teachings such as “Drugs accumulate 
indefinitely in body fat, where they cause recurring drug cravings and flashbacks 
for years, even after the user quits” and that “the vitamin niacin pulls drugs from 
fat, and saunas sweat them from the body.”9*! 


Narconon Arrowhead in Oklahoma became the focus of a multiagency 
investigation by the Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation, the Pittsburg 
County sheriff’s office, and the Department of Mental Health. The investigation 
began with the death of Stacy Dawn Murphy, twenty, at Arrowhead in 2012 but 
would eventually include the additional Narconon Arrowhead-related deaths of 
Hillary Holten, twenty-one; Gabriel Graves, thirty-two; and the 2009 death of 


Kaysie Dianne Werninck, twenty-eight. During 2013 a number of lawsuits were 
filed across the United States against Narconon. Five lawsuits filed against the 
Arrowhead facility in Oklahoma alleged fraud, deceit, breach of contract, and 


civil conspiracy.9*? 


Lucas Catton, once the president of the Arrowhead facility in Oklahoma, left in 
2004. In an interview Canton said, “It’s all based on deception. Everything from 
the success rate to their counseling certifications, to their general requirements of 
what it takes to be a staff member to their connection to the Church of 
Scientology—every single one of those things is deceptively portrayed to the 


general public versus what really goes on behind the closed doors.”?7° 


Search warrants were executed at a Narconon-related rehabilitation clinic during 
April 2013. Narconon in Georgia is under investigation for insurance fraud. One 
patient’s insurer was reportedly billed $166, 275 for doctor’s visits that never 
took place. At the time the warrants were executed, Danny Porter, the Gwinnett 
County district attorney, said, “We are actively and vigorously pursuing an 
investigation.”°** Concerned families claimed that Narconon financially 
exploited them. “No one ever said, ‘We’re going to open up two credit cards in 
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your name,’” said Scott Maxey, a Chicago man who received new credit cards in 
the mail that were already charged to their limits to pay Narconon.9*° 


Scientology Shrinking 


Despite its prodigious efforts in recent years, which includes buying and 
renovating impressive buildings Scientology calls its “Ideal Orgs,” or 
operational urban hubs, census figures seem to demonstrate that Scientology is 
in decline with a shrinking membership. For example, according to a 2011 
census there are only 2,163 Australians who call themselves Scientologists. This 
reflects a 13.7 percent drop in Australian membership alone over the past five 
years.’*° The US Census Bureau and American Religious Identification Survey 
(ARIS) estimates appear to reflect the same. ARIS estimated that there were 
fifty-five thousand Scientologists in the United States in 2001, but by 2008 that 


number reportedly dwindled to about twenty-five thousand.?7’ 


CHAPTER 15 


SCIENTOLOGY INTERVENTION 


A middle-aged Scientologist confronted his wife and served her with divorce 
papers. He was determined to leave his family in an effort to become a full-time 
member of the Sea Organization, commonly called Sea Org. First established by 
L. Ron Hubbard, Scientology’s founder, Sea Org is now composed of the full- 
time staff serving at Scientology centers or what are called “Orgs” around the 
world. 


Most people who join Scientology begin as “publics,” people who pay for 
Scientology courses and services but are not on staff.?78 Celebrity Scientologists 
like actors Tom Cruise and John Travolta are essentially publics, but they are 
catered to and receive special treatment, such as special handling at 
Scientology’s so-called celebrity centers.?*? Scientology courses and services 
can be quite expensive and therefore potentially represent a substantial financial 
burden to the average income eamer and at times even for the wealthy.?°? Some 
publics have joined Sea Org in the hope that further training and services would 
be available, essentially in exchange for work. Sea Org members have signed 
“billion year contracts” tying themselves to Scientology seemingly forever, 
based on a belief in past and future lives.9*! 


After nearly thirty years as a public Scientologist, the husband wanted to do 
more to “clear the planet.” “Clearing the planet” is Scientology jargon that 
essentially means recruiting people into Scientology so they can supposedly 
become cleared of negativity through Scientology courses and training. The 
husband felt that at this point in his life he could best accomplish this task by 
serving Scientology as a staff person. Now that his two children were adults and 
not living at home, only his marriage remained as an obstacle. He must leave his 
wife, who had never fully embraced Scientology, and move on. 


After more than twenty years of marriage, the husband had never been able to 
convince his wife to do more than take a few Scientology courses. The couple 
owned a home and had raised their two children together, but now the husband 
was restless. He must fulfill his destiny through Scientology. And since his wife 
wouldn’t support this full-time mission, he must leave her and go it alone. 


After receiving divorce papers, the wife called her children, and a kind of family 
intervention took place. The wife and children cried and pleaded. They begged 
the husband and father not to separate from the family by going into relative 
seclusion in the Sea Organization. They knew that Sea Org members may cut off 
their families and have little, if any, meaningful communication. And if family 
members questioned such behavior or offered any criticism of Scientology, they 
might be labeled “suppressive persons,” or SPs, and then summarily be 
dismissed through what Scientologists calls the “disconnection” process. 


After the emotional catharsis of the family intervention, the husband agreed to 
pause and reconsider the situation. His family’s pleas affected him deeply, but he 
was confused and torn between his dual loyalties of Scientology and family. 


At this juncture the wife called her sister-in-law. The husband’s family had long 
been concerned about his involvement in Scientology, but much like his wife, 
they had kept their criticism private for fear of losing him. Now with the 
evidence mounting that he might submerge completely in Scientology, they 
decided to take immediate action and retained me to facilitate an intervention. 


Before beginning the intervention, we held a preparation meeting, which 
included the husband’s sister, his wife, and his children at my hotel room. We 
spoke at length for hours about the complexities of the intervention process and 
about how each person must fulfill his or her role. This talk included the usual 
warnings about boundaries and undue criticism at inappropriate moments. The 
intervention would require their full support, cooperation, and assistance for me 
to fulfill my role and facilitate this effort. 


We decided during the preparation process that the best approach for the 
intervention would be a friendly visit from the sister at the family home. This 
was planned in advance, and the children would be there. We would begin on a 
weekend. The sister and I would come to the house, and she would introduce 


We arrived in the morning. The wife greeted us at the door and let us in. It 
wasn’t long before the husband and I were engaged in a friendly conversation 
about his home improvement projects, art collection, and hobbies. We chatted 
about his interest in art history and architecture for some time before he finally 
asked, “Why are you here?” My answer was candid and to the point, explaining 
that his family had serious concerns about his plans for the future. It seems that 
he had decided to postpone those plans, though there was still some palpable fear 
among his family members. We agreed to have a deeper conversation about their 
fears. Were all these apprehensions misplaced, or were there legitimate reasons 
for concern? 


Our conversation soon moved to the subject of Scientology. The husband 
explained that he had been a member of the organization for almost three 
decades. He added that his wife and children had neither opposed nor fully 
embraced Scientology and that historically there had been no real arguments or 
serious disagreements about his commitment to the controversial organization. 
Instead, at times his wife and children had agreed to take Scientology courses 
and had been passive or generally agreeable to his ongoing involvement. 


At this point his wife entered the conversation, explaining that her relative 
passivity in the past regarding Scientology didn’t mean she had no concerns 
about it. The husband’s sister explained that after learning about the proposed 
divorce and his plans to abruptly change his living arrangements, she became 
seriously concerned. Both of the adult children likewise expressed fears about 
Scientology’s influence in the current situation. They wanted to know why their 
father had decided to leave their mother and move in to Scientology group 
housing. 


His explanation was that after years of taking courses and moving through 
Scientology training as a public member, he wanted to make Scientology his 
total focus and mission in life. The husband felt that the only way he could do 
this effectively was to become a full-time staff member of Scientology. Since his 
children were both adults now, they no longer needed a full-time father. And his 
wife had enough property and assets to ensure her security. When I asked 
whether Scientology or Scientologists had played any role in his decision- 


making process, the husband’s response was stony silence. 


During the first day we discussed the nucleus for a definition of a destructive 
cult, as described by Robert Jay Lifton.°°* Might Scientology potentially fit 
within that basic framework? Did the founder of Scientology, L. Ron Hubbard, 
parallel the first characteristic Lifton had described, fulfilling the role of a 
defining charismatic and authoritarian leader? Wasn’t it Hubbard’s legacy of 
writings that formed the foundation of Scientology and completely defined the 
group? In this sense couldn’t Scientology be seen as a personality-driven 
organization? These thought-provoking questions stimulated our discussion and 
moved the conversation forward. The husband acknowledged the singular and 
pivotal importance of Hubbard and his writings. He said that without L. Ron 
Hubbard, Scientology had no basis for existence or meaningful substance. 


After Hubbard’s death in 1986, Sea Org member David Miscavige ultimately 
became chairman of the board of the Religious Technology Center tasked with 
the responsibility to “preserve, maintain and protect the Scientology religion.”?°° 
Today he “holds the ultimate ecclesiastical authority regarding the standard and 
pure application of L. Ron Hubbard’s religious technologies.”?°4 


In our discussion about Hubbard, we touched on the mythology that seemed to 
surround the man. This included Hubbard’s personal biography, as promoted by 
Scientology, which reportedly is often misleading, generally inflated, and 
grossly exaggerated.9°° Who was L. Ron Hubbard? We examined some of the 
relevant research about Hubbard’s education, military career, and time as a 
science fiction writer. But it was his role as the creator of Scientology that 
ultimately became Hubbard’s most lasting and important historical legacy. 


What was Scientology without L. Ron Hubbard? After a day of discussion, we 
agreed that the personalities of Hubbard and Scientology were so intertwined, 
synonymous, and inseparable that neither had any historical significance without 
the other. Scientology would simply be unable to function without Hubbard’s 
legacy. Therefore the most salient single feature of a destructive cult was evident 
in Scientology—that is, a charismatic leader comes to define the group and is its 
driving force. Our first day was consumed with establishing this fact. We 
examined the life of Hubbard through whatever objective historical 


documentation or existing news reports could be verified rather than through the 
mythology Scientology had developed about the man. 


At the end of the first day, there was no difficulty in obtaining the husband’s 
agreement that he would continue the dialogue the following day and not contact 
anyone associated with Scientology. He stayed with his wife and two children at 
the family home, and his sister and I returned to our respective hotel rooms, not 
far away, for the night. Per our previous preparation, the family understood that 
during the intervening evening they wouldn’t discuss Scientology or any related 
topics we had touched on through our conversation that day. Instead, they would 
use that time to unwind, relax, and engage in casual conversation not connected 
to the intervention. 


On day two we discussed the second characteristic Lifton identified in his core 
definition of a destructive cult—that is, evidence that the group or leader uses a 
thought-reform program. Lifton lists eight criteria that, taken together, constitute 
proof that a thought-reform program is in place and ongoing.*°° Lifton explains 
that such a program can be run effectively using a minimum of six of these 
criteria. We discussed which of the criteria might be applicable to Scientology. 


The first and foremost of Lifton’s eight criteria of thought reform is control of 
the environment or what he calls “Milieu Control.”?°’ This aspect of thought 
reform provides the foundation or platform for the following seven operating 
characteristics. I asked the husband to explain what extent his social network of 
friends extended to beyond Scientology. He explained that virtually all his 
present friends were Scientologists. Other than members of his immediate family 
and extended family, he really didn’t have any deep or meaningful relationships 
with anyone outside of Scientology. After decades of involvement in 
Scientology, whatever old friends he’d once had outside the organization had 
long since fallen away. 


To better understand how this aspect of relationships might relate to cultic 
control, we went over a chart psychologist Margaret Singer composed that 
correlated the research of MIT professor Edgar Schein regarding coercive 
persuasion with the findings of Lifton and her own interpretation of how this 


information applied to cults.2°8 Singer noted how “control [of] the person’s time 


and, if possible, physical environment” correlated with Milieu Control.%°? We 
talked about how such social isolation is also one of the “key factors” sociologist 
Richard Ofshe cited in his explanation of coercive persuasion.*“° In other words, 
that’s “the use of an organized peer group” to “promote conformity.””*! Singer 
also noted the work of Arizona State University professor Robert Cialdini,?* 
who included “liking” as a principle of influence used to gain compliance. 
Singer correlated this dimension to cults: “We obey people we like.”?*° I asked 
the husband whether his relatively tight-knit group of Scientology friends had 
effectively served as an element of control in his decision-making process. Did 
he obey Scientology largely because he liked them? Cialdini also points out the 
influence of what he calls “social proof”; one way to “determine what is correct 
is to find out what others believe is correct.”9“4 


We also discussed the husband’s many years of taking courses, going through 
auditing, and doing other Scientology-related activities. Certainly during that 
time Scientology or Scientologists had exercised ongoing control over the 
environment. Specifically we focused on how the organization can potentially 
encapsulate an individual. I then pointed out that Sea Organization members 
represented the most extreme example of Scientology’s control of an 
environment. Sea Org members lived in Scientology housing, were full-time 
staffers who were barely socializing in any meaningful way with the outside 
world, and became effectively cocooned in Scientology. We discussed how 
control of the environment and the flow of information laid the groundwork for 
control of the mind. As Cialdini observed, “People often view a behavior as 
more correct in a given situation—to the degree that we see others performing 
it.’°* To the extent that an organization or leader can control environment, 
everything a person sees, experiences, and does in social interaction, that group 
or leader can substantially control the mind. Ofshe summarized this control as 
“the manipulation of the totality of the person’s social environment to stabilize 
behavior once modified.”?“° 


On the second day we also touched on other aspects of Lifton’s thought-reform 
criteria such as “Mystical Manipulation” and the “Cult of Confession.”°*” How 
might those characteristics be expressed in Scientology? Scientologists are put 
through a process called “auditing,” which is a form of counseling based on 
questioning conducted by an auditor while the subject is physically connected to 
what is essentially a galvanic response-measuring device. Scientologists call this 


apparatus an “e-meter.”°*° A Scientologist is told that the e-meter measures the 
“negative reactive mind,” but in fact it is little more than a means of measuring 
nervous tension during what can be seen as an interrogation process. The US 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) categorized the e-meter as a “religious 


artifact” without any meaningful medical application.9“° 


Perhaps auditing might be seen as somewhat like a Roman Catholic confessional 
process with a priest but without confidentiality and the added element of 
technology. The so-called e-meter is one aspect of what is often called a “lie 
detector” machine or polygraph. How potent and penetrating does that make 
Scientology’s form of confession? An auditor or confessor is aided by a form of 
technology, which helps him or her identify and delve deeper into the subject’s 
secrets and vulnerabilities. We talked about the fact that auditors take copious 
notes for each auditing session, which then become part of a file compiled about 
that individual. We discussed how the auditing process could be used to 
manipulate the subject, who is in a highly suggestible state. 


According to Lifton, Mystical Manipulation “uses every possible device at the 
milieu’s command, no matter how bizarre or painful. Initiated from above, it 
seeks to provoke specific patterns of behavior and emotion in such a way that 
these will appear to have arisen spontaneously, directed as it is by an ostensibly 
omniscient group, and must assume, for the manipulated, a near-mystical 
quality.”°°° This comment also parallels Ofshe’s observation concerning the 
primary aspects of coercive persuasion, which includes the “intense 
interpersonal and psychological attack to destabilize an individual’s sense of self 
to promote compliance.”?°! We also reviewed Singer’s research, which 
identified the net result of such personal manipulation as “powerlessness, covert 
fear and dependency.”?°* 


As we continued to move forward through the second day, the husband remained 
engaged and seemed very interested. But he did repeatedly offer counterpoints 
defending both Scientology and its practices. He said, “Other religions are the 
same.” But as the husband offered a new apology, it was also an opportunity to 
raise additional questions about the integrity and transparency of Scientology. 


For example, other religious groups are typically much more open about their 


beliefs, faith claims, and doctrines. Why does Scientology deliberately withhold 
information about important components of its belief system? Do Christians 
withhold certain information they know about Jesus? Do Jews conceal the story 
of Abraham? 


These questions emphasize the point that Scientology deliberately withholds 
important information about its basic beliefs. No one who enters Scientology is 
initially told about Xenu (pronounced Zee-new), “the head of the galactic 
federation” who ruled seventy-five million years ago and killed millions of 
people by blowing them up volcanically on earth. Only when a Scientologist 
reaches OT III (Operating Thetan Level 3)%°° does he or she learn about how 
Xenu packaged disembodied spirits in “clusters” or body thetans (BTs), which 
would live on as one body. Only when a Scientologist reaches OT III does he or 
she learn the relevance of this history, which is linked to the process of cleansing 
oneself of negativity. This process includes addressing the negative influence of 
BTs, which can effectively be accomplished only through Scientology. 


I asked the husband whether he thought Scientology might be seen as deceptive 
or at least less than forthcoming by not openly sharing the story of Xenu and 
BTs with people from the beginning. Would Christians neglect to explain the 
importance of the virgin birth or resurrection as an important part of 
Christianity? Would Jews fail to disclose the epoch of Exodus and its relevance 
to the Ten Commandments? 


Despite the importance of Xenu to Scientology, his existence is not disclosed 
until a Scientologist reaches a predetermined point, which may take years to 
accomplish. Only then is this information shared. We talked about Singer’s 
delineation of the differences between indoctrination and thought reform—for 
example, that religious indoctrination is typically not deceptive but that thought 
reform “is deceptive.”?>* 


There are eight OT levels in Scientology. As we discussed this aspect, everyone 
agreed that progressing through these various levels could be quite costly.?°° 


But how could someone make an informed decision about such an investment of 
time and money if he or she doesn’t have the necessary information to fully 


understand Scientology? If Scientology expects someone to pay for courses and 
training, why isn’t there more meaningful disclosure about the beliefs that form 
the basis for much of that course work? 


The husband struggled with these questions and could neither easily address 
them nor offer solid answers. His family members reiterated their concerns— 
that if he was going to dedicate the rest of his life to Scientology as a full-time 
staffer, such issues must be addressed. Again we agreed to meet the following 
day, ending our second day with serious questions we would follow through on 
the next morning. 


On the third day the husband seemed almost anxious to begin. He wanted 
answers to the perplexing questions surrounding Scientology. We discussed yet 
another aspect of Lifton’s criteria concerning thought reform. Is Scientology 
what Lifton calls a “Sacred Science”? Lifton writes that in a group using thought 
reform, there is “an aura of sacredness around its basic dogma, holding it out as 
an ultimate moral vision for the ordering of human existence.” He adds, “This 
sacredness is evident in the prohibition (whether or not explicit) against the 
questioning of basic assumptions, and in the reverence which is demanded for 
the originators of the Word, the present bearers of the Word, and the Word itself, 
while thus transcending ordinary concerns of logic.”?°° Singer describes this as a 
“closed system of logic” that will “allow no real input or criticism” as opposed 
to education, where a “two-way pupil-teacher exchange is encouraged.”?°” 
Singer also says a legitimate educational effort “is not deceptive.”?°® 


Could Scientology be considered such a “Sacred Science” and “closed system of 
logic”? Scientologists have said they hope to “clear the planet” through their 
technology. Cannot such a plan be seen as tantamount to proposing “an ultimate 
moral vision for the ordering of human existence”? Is there a meaningful two- 
way exchange during Scientology training? Certainly there is reverence of L 
Ron Hubbard as the “originator of the Word” as well as considerable deference 
demonstrated to both the current leader, Miscavige, and the organization as “the 
current bearers of the Word.” And there is absolute acceptance of the word itself. 
We also discussed how Cialdini’s principles of influence might be applied in this 
context. That is, the use of authority, according to Singer, uses “a deep-seated 


sense of duty to authority figures” to solicit obedience and compliance.?°? 


We watched A&E cable network’s investigative report about Scientology.°™ 


This two-hour presentation, broadcast during December 1998, was the last media 
interview of David Miscavige. A&E apparently had the full cooperation of 
Scientology. The producers seemed to make sure that ample time was afforded 
for Scientologists to rebut any criticism and present the organization’s views and 
official positions. Miscavige noted, “All of our source materials, original 
teachings will be taught and practiced the same way fifty years from now, 
hundred years from now, thousand years from now.”°°! Miscavige ultimately 
concluded, “Scientology, we believe, is a point where science and religion have 
truly met.”°° 


Entertainer Isaac Hayes, who was also interviewed for the A&E program, 
emphasized the absolute nature of Scientology teachings as written by Hubbard. 
Hayes said, “We will not allow it to become aberrated [subject to an aberration], 
[and] we will not change it.”°°° This sentiment Hayes expressed seems to reflect 
Lifton’s description concerning “the prohibition against the questioning of basic 
assumptions” of the group. 


But then how could Scientology be the point where “science and religion have 
truly met” if it is such a closed system that is not subject to change? We 
discussed this issue during the intervention; that is, science is certainly subject to 
change based on new discoveries and research. Scientologists like Hayes, 
however, appeared to see any change as an unwanted aberration. For example, 
Hubbard posited the theory that toxins are indefinitely held in the fatty tissues of 
the body. I pointed out that science has proved Hubbard wrong.2%* Yet 
Scientologists who support the Scientology-linked drug rehabilitation and 
education program, known as Narconon, refuse to accept this scientific fact. 
They will not accept that L Ron Hubbard was wrong. 


We discussed this issue during the third day. After all, Hubbard wasn’t a doctor 
or a scientist but rather a science fiction writer without a college degree. Isn’t it 
possible that such a man, writing decades ago, got some things wrong? For 
example, there is now new research regarding the brain and its chemistry. In the 
1950s Hubbard wasn’t aware of this—that is, scientific research hadn’t yet been 
done. How could Scientology be scientific if it isn’t subject to new discoveries 
and research? How could it “meet science” without critical questioning or 
change? 


As we watched the A&E investigative report, other issues came up. A 
Scientologist tried to explain the cost of courses and training. He said, 
“Donations are requested.” I asked the husband whether this statement was 
disingenuous; that is, Scientology has specific pricing for its courses and 
services, and they are not simply paid by “donations.” He agreed and was aware 
of the prices set for services; he saw that the word donation was misleading. 


At another point during the A&E program, the practice of “disconnection” was 
discussed. Disconnection is the process in Scientology that provides for the 
official shunning of declared or designated people outside the organization. 
Scientologists are expected to cease association and communication with people 
who have been declared “suppressive persons” (SPs). During the A&E program 
Mike Rinder, then an official spokesperson for Scientology, claimed that those 
people declared for disconnection were “antagonistic.” Ironically Rinder himself 
would years later leave Scientology, be declared an SP, and be subject to 
disconnection. 


I asked the husband whether in his experience everyone who went through 
disconnection had demonstrated that he or she was somehow antagonistic. He 
responded that not everyone declared that he knew had been antagonistic 
regarding Scientology or Scientologists. Many had simply opted to leave or 
discontinue their involvement with Scientology, and subsequently they had been 
declared SPs. We concurred on this point, then reviewed news reports about 
former Scientologists and affected families, who claimed Scientology had cut 
them off.°°° Many complained about the lack of meaningful communication 
from loved ones in the Sea Organization. 


We continued to watch the A&E report, which served to frame other issues. At 
one point Isaac Hayes said, “The more you know, the less likely you are to be 
victimized.” Hayes meant that people should learn more about Scientology. But 
couldn’t this concept be applicable to almost anything? I asked the husband 
whether this principle might be applied to our current discussion about 
Scientology. He agreed. Another day was ending. After we finished watching the 
A&E report, our third day was done. 


At the beginning of the fourth day, we continued our dialogue about Lifton. At 
this point we delved into what Lifton called “loaded language.” He wrote, “The 


language of the totalist environment is characterized by the thought-terminating 
cliché. The most far-reaching and complex of human problems are compressed 
into brief, highly reductive, definitive-sounding phrases, easily memorized and 
easily expressed. These become the start and finish of any ideological 
analysis.”°°° We talked about how the label SP might fit the category of a 
thought-terminating cliché. We discussed how labeling people as SPs not only 
makes them social pariahs but also effectively ends any consideration of their 
ideas or personal accounts of abuse in the organization. In this sense the loaded 
language linked to disconnection could not only terminate thinking but also 
dispense with the very existence of those so declared. 


“The Dispensing of Existence” is yet another of Lifton’s criteria used to identify 
the existence of a thought-reform program or what some might call 
“brainwashing.” This characteristic is an expression of how “the totalist 
environment draws a sharp line between those whose right to existence can be 
recognized, and those who possess no such right.”2°” At this point we discussed 
how this quotation might be linked to Scientology’s disconnection policy. How 
people passed in and out of existence depending on their status or designation, 
according to Scientology. A person’s existence could be dispensed with if he or 
she left the organization, because there was no legitimate reason to leave. 
Therefore, whenever someone left, he or she was wrong and was potentially an 
SP; he or she could be declared an SP and then be subject to disconnection. 
Wasn’t Scientology’s disconnection policy an expression of what Singer 
described as a “closed system” that was intolerant of criticism and resisted logic? 


Was it simply coincidental that so many aspects of Scientology paralleled Robert 
Jay Lifton’s nucleus for a definition of a destructive cult? Was it happenstance 
that so many of Lifton’s criteria concerning thought reform and coercive 
persuasion techniques, as researchers such as Schein, Singer, and Ofshe 
explained, seemed to be evident in Scientology? 


The husband didn’t experience an epiphany or sudden moment of clarity. 
Instead, through the days as we worked together, his realization of Scientology 
gradually unfolded. Bit by bit and piece by piece, the program instilled in his 
mind over a period of decades gradually unraveled and fell apart. He 
increasingly asked critical questions, and on the fifth day he said he would no 
longer be involved in Scientology. Needless to say, his family was greatly 


relieved. But most importantly, he came to this conclusion through his own 
thought processes, analysis, and critical thinking—which the intervention had 
only facilitated and encouraged. 


On the fifth day he began to disclose previously unknown information to his 
family about Scientology and its inner workings. He admitted that Scientologists 
had encouraged him to divorce his wife and leave his family. It seems those who 
had advised him saw the husband as more useful in Sea Org as a full-time staffer 
than just continuing to take courses and receive auditing and training. 


In the months that followed, I received several phone calls from the husband, his 
sister, and his wife. Sometimes there were concerns regarding the difficulties he 
was experiencing in his social transition away from Scientology. He was 
sometimes lonely and missed his Scientology friends. It appears that he wasn’t 
officially declared, but his Scientology friends began to drop him, and he needed 
to move on with his life. This meant finding new friends and interests. 


The husband received some professional counseling, but largely found solace 
from the input, support and advice of family. 


CHAPTER 16 


LARGE GROUP AWARENESS TRAINING 
(LGAT) 


Before detailing an intervention regarding large group awareness training 
(LGAT), discussing the historical concerns surrounding some controversial 
LGATSs is helpful. Today there are many for-profit, privately owned companies 
and organizations around the world that sell this type of training through 
extended weekends or longer retreats and seminars. 


An LGAT organization or company is typically based on selling the philosophy 
of its founder. The purpose of the training, other than making money as a 
product of the business, is to essentially persuade participants to accept and 
embrace that philosophy. This is done over a period of days in the context of an 
intensely emotional and frequently confrontational group encounter format. The 
philosophy LGAT proponents propose and promote is typically seen as the 
means for addressing virtually any human problem and often as an all- 
encompassing framework for curing the ills of humanity. A primary leader 
usually facilitates the LGAT, and that facilitator is most often carefully scripted. 
The underlying assumption is that adoption of the LGAT belief system will lead 
to a better and more productive life. 


LGAT participants are expected to undergo days of confrontation and scrutiny 
through a facilitated group encounter designed to promote a catharsis of change, 
culminating in an expected epiphany or sudden illumination. Despite discomfort, 
many new initiates do not leave due to peer pressure and the constraints of group 
influence. In their new state of engineered enlightenment, they have effectively 
embraced the LGAT’s philosophy. This is the requisite realization and planned 


outcome of a LGAT experience. In this sense LGATs demand a rather rigid 
conformity and adherence to a group mind-set. That is why some past 
participants and others have alleged that LGATs are engaged in a kind of 
“brainwashing.” Whatever trait an individual possesses that fails to conform to 
the LGAT paradigm is likely to be seen as negative and therefore should be 
purged from the participant or be destroyed. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer observed, “LGAT programs tend to last at least 
four days and usually five.”°° She explained, “Such programs seem designed 
more to get participants emotionally pumped up, suspending their judgment and 
following orders of the ‘trainers,’ than to impart anything connected with job 
performance.”?°? Once the initial training is completed, it is often followed up 
and reinforced by continuing group involvement and a commitment to ongoing 
coaching through the LGAT organization. 


Subsequent to their enlightenment through the LGAT process, participants may 
become enmeshed in a kind of subculture revolving around the LGAT. This may 
include volunteer work for the LGAT despite the fact that most LGATs are for- 
profit, privately owned enterprises, not charities. LGAT graduates may also be 
encouraged to recruit and enroll others, essentially serving as a volunteer sales 
force for the LGAT company or organization. Such recruitment efforts not only 
provide the company with more paying customers but also serve to solidify the 
loyalty of its true believers. Frequently in an LGAT environment, emotions or 
feelings can become a subjective substitute for cognitive processes and objective 
reality. Reality in this sense can be turned on its head, denigrated, and even 
dismissed as if nonexistent. Psychologist Margaret Singer said, “The draw of 
these groups was the idea that each person is able to create his or her own 
reality.”°” 


The stripping away of individual defenses, coupled with the seemingly arbitrary 
labeling of thoughts and emotions as either “good” or “bad” according to the 
LGAT philosophy, has at times produced very negative results. In his book The 
Politics of Transformation: Recruitment-Indoctrination Processes in a Mass 
Marathon Psychology Organization,?’! author Philip Cushman warned about 
what he called “mass marathon training,” also known as LGATs. Cushman 
found that four potentially dangerous characteristics concerning encounter 
groups could also often be seen in mass marathon training. For this purpose he 


specifically cited the research of Irvin D. Yalom, MD, an authority concerning 
group dynamics, and his fellow researcher, Morton A. Lieberman, PhD.°’* The 
four warning signs Yalom and Lieberman identified—and which Cushman 
referenced—are the following: 


1. “Leaders had rigid, unbending beliefs about what participants should 
experience and believe, how they should behave in the group and when 
they should change.” 

2. “Leaders had no sense of differential diagnosis and assessment skills, 
valued cathartic emotional breakthroughs as the ultimate therapeutic 
experience, and sadistically pressed to create or force a breakthrough in 
every participant.” 

3. “Leaders had an evangelical system of belief that was the one single 
pathway to salvation.” 

4. “Leaders were true believers and sealed their doctrine off from 
discomforting data or disquieting results and tended to discount a poor 
result by, ‘blaming the victim.’” 


The following examples of controversial LGAT programs provide a better 
understanding of why some LGATs have often been called deceptive and 
potentially unsafe. 


2004—Executive Success Programs (ESP) Suicide 


In February 2004, thirty-five-year-old Kristin Marie Snyder killed herself. 
According to authorities, she paddled a kayak into a glacier-fed bay in Alaska 
and capsized it. Her body was never found, but she was officially declared dead. 
Left behind was a suicide note. The environmental consultant with a master’s 
degree in plant ecology had written, “I attended a course called Executive 
Success Programs [ESP] based out of Anchorage, Alaska and Albany, New 
York. I was brainwashed and my emotional center of the brain was killed/turned 
off. I still have feeling in my external skin, but my internal organs are rotting. 
Please contact my parents...if you find me or this note. I am sorry life; I didn’t 
know I was already dead. May we persist into the future.”°”? 


At the time Snyder had been attending a sixteen-day “intensive” offered by a 


for-profit privately owned company run by a former multilevel marketing guru 
named Keith Raniere. On the second day of that program, Snyder reportedly 
seemed “delusional.”?’* Her domestic partner, Heidi Clifford, said she had 
stopped sleeping and was threatening suicide. 


Kristin Snyder had been involved with ESP, now known as NXIVM 
(pronounced nexium).9’° Her parents said they had become concerned when 
their daughter came home for a visit after her first sixteen-day ESP intensive. In 
conversation they questioned the cost of ESP, specifically the $7,000 she paid 
for an intensive. She then cut them off and called her “coach.”?”° Snyder 
reportedly spent more than $16,000 in four months before she was done with 
ESP’? 


“I do, indeed, feel that her involvement in ESP was a first-cause factor in her 
death,” Kristin Snyder’s father told the press. “As it was, her personality 
disintegrated right before their eyes, and no one knew how to pick up the pieces. 
I do not believe that Kris wanted to kill herself. She cried out for help for almost 


a week, but was totally ignored,” her father said.9”° 


Carlos Rueda, chairman of the Department of Psychiatry at Our Lady of Mercy 
Hospital in New York City, stated that he treated three ESP/NXIVM students for 
psychological disorders he believed were related to its training. One case 
included a “psychotic episode” and required hospital care in January 2003. 
Rueda told the press, “I think that the stress and the way the courses are 
structured may make people who have a tendency to have a psychotic disorder 
have an acute episode.”?”? The press contacted the woman who had experienced 
the breakdown, and she claimed that ESP/NXIVM told her, “We have to break 
you to reconstruct you.” She then concluded, “But they rebuild you how they 
want to rebuild you.” A spokesperson for ESP stated that “no civil action has 


ever been alleged against ESP in that regard.”9°° 


Other controversial LGAT programs include EST (Erhard Seminar Training), 
now known as Landmark Education, Lifespring, and the Mankind Project. These 
LGATs have also gamered press attention, complaints, and in some instances 
personal injury lawsuits. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer was specifically critical of EST and its program 
the Forum, which was sold in 1991 and then became known as Landmark 
Education®®! in her book Cults in Our Midst,?°* Singer later said, “I do not 
endorse them—never have.”?°? Landmark sued Singer, and as a part of an 
agreed settlement after years of protracted litigation, she stated that the group 
was not a cult or sect.?°4 


There is little to suggest that training through companies like Landmark actually 
produce anything other than subjective results. A group of researchers, led by 
Jeffrey D. Fisher, Purdue professor of psychology, studied the effects of 
Landmark training.°°® They concluded, “In fact, with the exception of the short- 
term multivariate results for perceived control, there was no appreciable effect 
on any dimension which could reflect positive change.” However, even this 
perception of control among the Landmark participants studied dissipated after 
eighteen months.?°° Author Stephen J. Kraus later referred to the Fisher study 
and said, “People who attend EST or the Landmark Forum generally report 
positive benefits from the experience, but a study that compared attendees with a 
control group of non-attendees suggests that the seminar produces only a short- 
term boost in locus of control, and no measurable long-term effects.”°” The 
British Psychological Society later cited the Fisher study,?®° and an article in 
Nova Religio, published by University of California Press, cited it as well.?°9 


Concerns about Erhard’s training are well documented. In 1977 it was reported 
that seven individuals suffered serious psychiatric disturbances after 
participating in EST.°°° Concerned psychiatrists alerted their colleagues through 
an article published by the American Journal of Psychiatry of the possibility that 
some people might develop devastating effects regarding EST training.??! One 
of the authors Dr. Leonard L. Glass said, “We don’t know if more people 
become psychotic after EST than after riding on the F train.” But he opined, 
“There’s enough possibility of a real connection between EST and psychotic 
breaks to cause us to want to alert psychiatrists and psychologists.”??7 


Apparently reflecting continuing concerns about the potential for such problems, 
Mark Kamin, a Landmark Education spokesperson, stated in a 2002 interview 
that the company had implemented a screening process devised by a board of 
psychiatrists. Kamin said, “We have a requirement that people must be 


emotionally stable at that time to participate in our programs.”?’° A wrongful 
death lawsuit filed against Landmark in 2004 claimed that Landmark training 
had contributed to the mental state of a man who murdered a postal carrier.9°* A 
court found the killer legally insane. He allegedly had been removed from a 
Landmark seminar for behaving strangely and extremely erratically. The lawsuit 
filed by the postal carrier’s surviving family was later dismissed.?”° 


Landmark Education, now called Landmark Worldwide, has become a global 
concern with offices around the world located in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Nagoya, Seoul, Tokyo, Osaka, New Delhi, Mumbai, Bangalore, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Perth, Auckland, London, Nairobi, Bogata, Cape Town, Tel 
Aviv, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, and Mexico City.°°° The company 
continues to maintain many offices across the United States including New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston, Phoenix, Dallas, 
Washington, DC, Seattle, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, Orange County, 
Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Boston, and Ft. Lauderdale.?°” 


John Hanley Sr. founded Lifespring in 1974. Perhaps the most notable 
Lifespring graduate is Virginia Thomas, wife of US Supreme Court justice 
Clarence Thomas. She became involved with the group in the early 1980s but 
later left and sought counseling. Thomas told the Washington Post in 1987, “I 
had intellectually and emotionally gotten myself so wrapped up with this group 
that I was moving away from my family and friends and the people I work with. 
My best friend came to visit me and I was preaching at her using that rough 
attitude they teach you.” Virginia Thomas eventually sought help from private 
consultant and cult-intervention specialist Kevin Garvey.?”® 


At least thirty lawsuits were filed against the LGAT company Lifespring.9°? In 


1984 a jury in Virginia awarded $800,000 to a past participant who’d suffered a 
breakdown and was subsequently hospitalized. A Washington, DC, attorney who 
received Lifespring training received a $300,000 judgment for similar injuries. 
Lifespring reportedly settled many claims out of court. The company settled a 
wrongful death claim in 1982 regarding a suicide linked to its training. And in 
1993 Lifespring agreed to a $750,000 settlement for a trainee who was 
institutionalized for two years after receiving training from Lifespring.'°°° The 
company eventually dissolved, but many of its former trainers and associates 


went on to start their own LGAT companies. LGAT companies that use 
techniques inspired by Lifespring continue to thrive and expand. One example is 
AsiaWorks, which Chris Gentry founded in 1993.'°°! Thousands have 
participated in AsiaWorks training.!°°* The company now has offices in Beijing, 
Singapore, Jakarta, and Bangkok. !0°° 


Kevin Garvey, who studied LGATs for decades, said many use the same 
influence techniques through what he identified as their “conceptual core.” He 
noted “patterns of information control, language control, disorientation through 
altering food and sleep patterns [and] the manipulation of the environment 
through praise and discouragement.”!°°4 Garvey claimed that such techniques 
are “designed and orchestrated to undercut any comprehensible discussion, all 
behind the facade of being this profound self-exploration.” He warned, “The 
outcome for some people is very extreme.”!°°° Psychologist Margaret Singer 
echoed Garvey’s sentiments. Singer said that, and she included LGATs in her 
book Cults in Our Midst “because they represent forms of coordinated programs 
of intense persuasion and group pressure.” 10° 


The Mankind Project (MKP) is an LGAT that offers a program called the “New 
Warriors Training Adventure’ (NWTA). In 2005, just fifteen days after 
completing the NWTA program near Houston, a young man committed suicide. 
Michael Scinto became distraught during the training, and it appears he never 
recovered. 


He wrote a letter to the Madison County sheriff’s office before his death, 
detailing his experience. Scinto said, “They provoked the men into a rage,” He 
wrote that when he asked to leave, a group leader said that “if I left, I would be 
causing harm to the other participants.” The young man further stated, “I was 
convinced that if I ran, they would catch me,” and “at this point I feared for my 
life.” Scinto was found in his apartment with a self-inflicted gunshot wound to 
his head.'°°” His family sued the Mankind Project in 2007, and the wrongful 
death lawsuit was settled in 2008.'008 


As part of that settlement, MKP of Houston was required to make certain 
changes. This included the requirement that a mental health professional screen 
potential participants. Allegedly the settlement specifically cited three changes to 


be made by MKP: 


1. “Members will be released from their confidentiality agreements and 
will be encouraged to tell anyone who inquires about the initiation and 
other MKP programs.” 

2. “The organization will revise its website and provide a detailed 
description of the initiation as well as publish new, detailed brochures.” 

3. “MKP will modify its confidentiality agreements and training program 
to reflect this new found transparency.” 


Many LGAT creators appear to have drawn on the same themes and/or origins. 
Werner Erhard and John Hanley Sr. were both once involved in Mind 
Dynamics.!0°° Erhard studied Scientology!?!° and reportedly blended its themes 
along with other idiosyncratically gathered concepts, such as Dale Carnegie, 
Zen, Gestalt, Encounter groups,!°!! and the teachings of the German philosopher 
Martin Heidegger!?!* to create his composite LGAT philosophy.'°!? The 
particular paradigm put forth through the ESP/NXIVM intensive is called 
“rational inquiry.” This philosophy espoused by Keith Raniere is reportedly a 
blend of Objectivism (based on the writings of Ayn Rand)!°!4 and Scientology 
jargon'°!> presented through EST-like seminars by an organization structured 
much like a multilevel marketing scheme.!°!° 


Raniere is known as “Vanguard” to his devoted “Espians,” which gather for an 
annual week-long celebration of his birthday called “Vanguard Week.”!°!7 
Raniere was an only child of a ballroom dance instructor. His mother largely 
raised him alone and died from heart disease when he was in college.!°'® Keith 
Raniere earned bachelor’s degrees in biology, physics, and math at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New York.!?!9 Like Werner Erhard, who in a 


previous incarnation was a used-car salesman,!9*° !°*'Raniere once worked as an 
Amway salesman and later launched his own multilevel marketing company 
called Consumer Buyline. But that company was shut down amid lawsuits and 


an investigation the attorney general of New York launched.!°? It was after this 
business failure that Raniere embarked on creating an LGAT.1°7° 


Keith Raniere was featured on the cover of Forbes Magazine in its October 13, 


2003, issue. The article was titled “Cult of Personality” and described Raniere as 
“the world’s strangest executive coach.” One unhappy customer was apparently 
billionaire Edgar Bronfman Sr., who once took a course and endorsed ESP. He 
later told Forbes, however, “I think it’s a cult.”!°** But despite Bronfman’s less- 
than-glowing words, NXIVM reportedly “swallowed as much as $150 million” 
of the inherited wealth of his two daughters, Sara and Clare Bronfman. The two 
Seagram’s fortune heiresses became deeply involved with Raniere and 
NXIVM. 10° 


2011—James Arthur Ray and “Sweat Lodge” Deaths 


On November 18, 2011, fifty-three-year-old self-help motivational entrepreneur 
James Arthur Ray, once a featured guest on The Oprah Winfrey Show,'°*° was 
sentenced to two years in an Arizona state prison for negligent homicide. Kirby 
Brown, thirty-eight; James Shore, forty; and Liz Neuman, forty-nine, died while 
attending Ray’s five-day LGAT called “Spiritual Warrior” due to heat stroke. 
The deaths were directly related to a so-called sweat lodge ceremony. Following 
a four-month-long trial, the jury deliberated ten hours before returning a guilty 
verdict. 1°?” Juror Phillip Lepacek said, “It was a no-brainer there was heat. 
These people were baked.” !°7® 


James Ray, a “preacher’s son,”!*9 ended his formal education when he dropped 


out of Tulsa Junior College in 1978. After various jobs, Ray worked in the sales 
department of AT&T, where he would eventually manage some training for the 
company, according to June Maul, a retired AT&T district manager. While at 
AT&T Ray became somewhat familiar with Stephen Covey, author of Seven 
Habits of Highly Effective People. Ray later claimed that he worked for Covey. 
However, Debbie Lund, a Franklin/Covey spokeswoman, said, “None of us 
remember him ever working for the company, nor ever being a contract 


employee.”!0°0 


It seems Ray was given to embellishing his biography. Moreover, ethical 
questions reportedly arose concerning his unauthorized use of training 
techniques borrowed from other sources and the inappropriate use of shamanic 
rituals and seemingly contrived claims concerning his association with mystical 
teachers.!°°! “You are not, nor have you ever been, certified to conduct 


holotropic breathwork,” an attorney wrote Ray in 2011 on behalf of psychiatrist 
Stanislav Grof, the creator of that training. 


Likewise, Lance Giroux, the managing director of yet another training and 
consulting firm, resented Ray’s unauthorized use of his trademarked Samurai 
Game. Dr. Matthew James, president of Kona University, warned Ray to stop 
using shamanic rituals associated with the Hawaiian Huna tradition.'°°* Ray had 
attended some workshops regarding the rituals and then started holding his own 
Huna ceremonies. “I had someone from my office call [Ray] up and say ‘what 
you’re doing is improper, you weren’t given permission, you need to stop right 
away,’” James said. Ray also claimed that he had studied the Q’ero traditions for 
three years with a shaman in Peru named Don Jose Luis. However, Denise 
Kinch, the author of a book about Q’ero traditions, told the press that Jose Luis 
is not a Q’ero or medicine man but rather a guide who runs weekends in Peru 
about Q’ero rites.!°°? 


James Ray seemingly shifted his emphasis from a spiritual quest to the material 
pursuit of money. “I happen to think money is pretty cool, and I can help you 
attract a lot of it,” Ray said. In 2007 he announced his intention to become the 
first “spiritual teaching billionaire.”!°°4 And it would be billionaire Oprah 
Winfrey who provided the platform for Ray to begin realizing those financial 
dreams. Ray was a speaker tapped to talk for The Secret a popular DVD, which 
Winfrey heavily promoted. Ray was a guest twice on Oprah Winfrey‘s daytime 
talk show during February 2007. The cache of Oprah greatly enhanced Ray’s 
career and substantially increased his income. In 2005 Ray’s revenue from his 
training seminars was $1.5 million, but in 2008 after appearing with Oprah 
Winfrey, his income reached $9.4 million.!°°° 


Like Keith Raniere’s Executive Success Programs, Ray’s pricey retreats would 
supposedly somehow enlighten people. Participants paid between $9,000 and 
$10,000 to attend one of his programs. When he rented the Angel Valley Retreat 
Center for an event near Sedona, Arizona, quite a few people signed up. About 
fifty Ray enthusiasts were packed into the makeshift sweat lodge. Two hours 
after it began, the group ceremony abruptly ended with an emergency call. Two 
participants died that day, while another, Liz Neuman, passed away later in a 
medical center. Almost half (twenty-two) of the attendees were hospitalized.'°°° 


Days of Ray’s retreats were consumed with lectures, and participants watched 
film clips from the movie The Last Samurai starring Tom Cruise. They were 
then taken to the desert to undergo what was called Vision Quest. This consisted 
of being individually isolated in a ten-foot circle with no food or drink for thirty- 
six hours. After that crucible came the final day and the so-called sweat lodge 


ceremony.!0°7 


Explaining what the retreat was like, Beverley Bunn, the roommate of deceased 
Kirby Brown, testified in court, “You learn through the course of the week that 
you don’t question Mr. Ray on anything.” She added, “As you go through the 
week you learn that there’s consequences or reprimand for you to be called 
out...if you question Mr. Ray or don’t play full on.”!°°° A recording of James 
Ray, played at his trial, detailed what “full on” meant. “You will have to get to a 
point where you surrender to death...When you are going into the lodge 
symbolically you are going back into the womb of Mother Earth...It is such a 
great metaphor...My body dies but I never die,”!°°9 Ray said. He further 
explained, “There’s no lodge like my lodge...By the second or third round, I’m 
thinking why the hell am I me? Why couldn’t I just do a weenie-ass lodge like 
everyone else? And the reason is, when you emerge you will be a different 
person. When you face your own death, life’s never the same. It’s just not.”!°4° 


Wambli Sina Win, a former Oglala Sioux tribal judge and authority concerning 
authentic sweat-lodge practices, told the press, “Whatever he led was not a 
sweat-lodge ceremony as I understand it...He evidently learned bits and pieces 
and created a Frankenstein.” Linda Andresano, a nurse who had attended 
traditional sweat lodges but passed out and had to be carried out of Ray’s 
version, testified, “It was much hotter than any one I’d been in before.” She 
explained that in a traditional sweat lodge, leaders “would ask how everybody 


was doing, and pass water around.”!0* 


In one segment of his training, called the Samurai Game, Ray literally 
commanded participants to feign death. Connie Joy, a frequent participant of 
Ray retreats, said, “You have to picture him in the Samurai Game dressed in a 
white robe, pointing at people. When they say he said to die, I mean in a 
booming voice, pointing at you and saying, ‘Die!’ And if you didn’t drop 
instantly, he really started screaming at you to die.” Typically, the command to 
die followed an infraction of Ray’s rules or some form of noncompliance. Joy, 


who became disenchanted with Ray after problems at one of his retreats held in 
Peru, told the press, “He enjoyed playing God.” !0* 


“This could have happened to any of us. If you’re with a group of people for a 
week, and everyone walks into a situation, you’re going to go, too. And if your 
leader tells you it’s OK, you’re going to believe him. As you spend time 
together, a group mentality develops,” explained Christine B. Whelan, PhD, a 
visiting assistant professor of sociology at the University of Pittsburgh who has 
studied the self-help industry.'°*? Sweat-lodge participant Dennis Mehraver 
described how reliant he had become on James Ray’s leadership. “With all my 
experiences before with Mr. Ray I believed he knew how far I could go better 
than myself,” Mehraver stated in court.°** “He was strong with the people. 
They were too intimidated, they were too committed to him,” Jennifer Haley 
observed. Haley was a volunteer member of what Ray called his Dream 
Team.!°° Ray also used various techniques including Holotropic Breathing, an 
accelerated breathing technique to reach an “altered state of consciousness.” !°*° 


James Ray reached a financial settlkement with the families of those who had 
died in his sweat lodge. They were each paid $3 million. This money came from 
James Ray’s insurers.!°4? After his criminal conviction and subsequent 
sentencing, Ray sold his home in the Beverly Hills area of California for $3.015 
million.'°*8 In 2012 James Ray claimed he was broke and $11 million in debt. 
He requested that the court declare him “indigent” for the purpose of costs 
associated with his appeal. 


Prosecutor Sheila Polk said shortly before sentencing that Ray “led the life of a 
pretender, and there are predictable consequences when one leads a life of 
pretense.” !°4° Polk later received the 2012 Arizona State Bar Criminal Justice 
Award for her outstanding work as a prosecutor.!°°° Beverly Bunn, an 
orthodontist from Texas who endured Ray’s sweat lodge, offered this impression 
of her former self-help guru. “James Ray preaches that thoughts, feelings and 
actions are all connected. That was true in his own life.”1°! 


LGATs suggest that their philosophy can potentially solve almost any life 
problem, from personal issues to professional performance. However, it is 
doubtful that this “one size fits all” prescription is in fact a meaningful solution. 


Instead of succumbing to the lure of LGATs, there are far safer and more 
focused ways to address professional and personal concerns. Professionals can 
seek career enhancement through continuing education at accredited institutions. 
Those struggling with personal problems can seek counseling from a licensed 
professional or advice from a trusted friend. There are also support groups that 
may specifically address a perceived problem recommended by local community 
services. This approach to self-improvement is more proved and pragmatic and 
largely avoids the accountability and safety issues that seem inherent in many 
LGATs. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer summarized her impressions. “Having observed a 
number of LGATs and having interviewed many persons who attended variants 
of these programs as part of their work assignments, I am astonished at the gross 
childishness and unkindness of humiliating anyone under the guise of education, 
experiential learning, or the claim that participation in such travesties enhances 
work performance.”!°°* She labeled such LGATs as “high-confrontation, 
psychologically intense programs”! and said, “They are a modern-day, 
corporate version of social and psychological influence techniques that make 
people deployable without their knowledge or consent—precisely my objection 
fo cults" 


CHAPTER 17 


LGAT INTERVENTION 


At the urging of his adult son, a medical doctor agreed to attend the Forum, 
which is large group awareness training (LGAT) run by Landmark Education, a 
privately owned for-profit company. The son persuaded his father to participate 
with him when he repeated the initial weekend of training called the Forum. The 
doctor thought the weekend offered an opportunity to spend quality time with his 
son. The son believed the training would improve their relationship and bring 
them closer together. The son also thought the LGAT had helped him with many 
personal problems. 


The Forum weekend can be a deeply cathartic and stressful experience. This 
LGAT format serves as the vehicle through which participants are introduced to 
the world view and philosophy of the LGAT creator and its “Source,” Werner 
Erhard, formerly known as Jack Rosenberg.!°°° 


Erhard reportedly created “a consciousness-raising cult,” which combined a mix 
of “Scientology, Zen and Gestalt.”!0°° His idiosyncratic philosophy is funneled 
through an LGAT format to paying participants. Landmark staff members, with 
frequent assistance from volunteers, facilitate this process. The Forum can be 
confrontational and emotionally draining. Many Landmark graduates 
subjectively believe the training is a virtual panacea and means of addressing 
almost any problem or issue in life. 


The father dutifully endured the rigors of the LGAT, but neither his wife nor 
some of his professional colleagues appreciated the changes the training had 
wrought. According to his spouse, he changed from a self-effacing humble man, 
who was more concerned about others than about himself, to an arrogant, often- 
condescending, and increasingly self-centered person. 


The doctor also became involved in a kind of subculture composed of Landmark 
graduates. It seemed to his wife and some of his coworkers that almost every 
conversation with the doctor somehow now included Landmark jargon or 
allusions to its philosophy. This had become a source of friction since others 
didn’t appreciate Landmark’s philosophy and had no interest in participating in 
the training, which the doctor now promoted to anyone who would listen. 


It’s important to note that some people emerge from LGATs and move on with 
little, if any, further connection to the training, the company that provides the 
training, or other graduates. But some graduates of such training appear to 
become something like “LGAT junkies,” enthusiastically enrolling in more 
training and at times even repeating the same courses. Such avid enthusiasts also 
often seem to be absorbed in a kind of subculture, which the LGAT has spawned 
and sustained. This may include ongoing volunteer work and an evolving and 
expanding group of friends who are also deeply devoted to the same LGAT and 
its philosophy. 


The changes in personal behavior and lifestyle, which an LGAT can bring about, 
can be disturbing and at times alarming to family and friends. In some situations 
family and old friends may also become involved and support the LGAT. But 
when such support doesn’t develop, concern may increase regarding someone 
who has become deeply involved and enmeshed within such a group. In the 
doctor’s situation, his wife was decidedly unimpressed with Landmark and 
distressed about its growing influence over her husband. After wrestling with 
this perceived problem for some time, the wife decided an intervention was 
necessary. 


The wife and I met for a preliminary preparation session the day before the 
intervention. According to our planning, the effort to disentangle the doctor from 
the LGAT would include only the three of us and no one else. The wife assured 
me that her husband, though a doctor, was a very humble and approachable 
person. We discussed the boundaries and our respective roles during the 
intervention. The wife repeatedly assured me that her husband would be 
reasonable and that she would be able to persuade him to stay and participate. 


The following morning the wife ushered me into the kitchen of her home, where 
the doctor was quietly reading while sipping his moming coffee. I was 


introduced as a private consultant whom she had asked to sit in and assist in a 
discussion about her personal concerns about Landmark Education. The doctor 
seemed indifferent at first and said he couldn’t understand why there were any 
concerns. The wife explained that she was unhappy and very concerned about 
what she regarded as radical recent changes in his behavior since he became 
involved with Landmark. 


The doctor immediately responded that the LGAT had been a very positive 
experience and that he failed to see why his wife saw his continuing involvement 
or enthusiasm about the training as a problem that required discussion with a 
consultant. 


At this point the doctor’s wife explained that his behavior had substantially 
changed and that she saw those changes as negative, not positive. Specifically 
she cited that he was constantly talking about Landmark to their friends and his 
colleagues at work. She said people outside Landmark didn’t appreciate this, 
especially at the workplace, where it was most often not only unwanted but 
inappropriate. She concluded that, in her opinion, the LGAT and its philosophy 
engendered an intensely self-centered and frequently offensive demeanor and 
that her husband’s apparent obsessiveness with it had become increasingly 
difficult to deal with and endure. 


Again the doctor reacted by stating there was nothing wrong with the LGAT and 
that it was instead an inspiration, it was enlightening, and it addressed many 
human problems. 


At this juncture I asked the doctor if he had studied the history of Landmark 
Education. Based on his comments, it was evident that he hadn’t. I opened my 
bag and brought out a prepared file filled with research, including news reports 
and other relevant material regarding Landmark, formerly known as Erhard 
Seminar Training or EST. I explained that the privately owned company had a 
deeply troubled history of complaints, lawsuits, labor violations, and bad press. 
We looked over news articles from the United States and the United Kingdom. 
These reflected the continuing controversy that has historically surrounded the 
company and its founder, Werner Erhard, for decades. 


Recounting Werner Erhard’s personal history, I asked the doctor how it could be 


that the originator of Landmark’s training hadn’t evidently benefited directly 
from the philosophy in his personal life. Erhard has been married and divorced 
twice, and he has reportedly had deeply troubled relationships with his 
children.’ But this personal turmoil occurred largely after his supposed 
epiphany of self-realization. Why hadn’t his philosophy been more effective in 
helping him with his own personal relationships? And if the EST/Landmark 
philosophy had largely failed its founder, how could it be expected to help others 
in their marital and family situations? 


The doctor disregarded Erhard’s personal history and simply said that the 
training had worked for him. Once again, however, his wife immediately 
disagreed and pointed out the strain she felt and said the LGAT seemed to be 
causing a rift in their relationship. 


I pointed out similar complaints regarding the strain EST and Landmark training 
had caused in families and marriages, specifically the estrangement it might 
potentially create if a spouse or family member disagreed or objected to the 
LGAT or its philosophy. The husband responded with the apology that 
Landmark perhaps wasn’t right for everyone. He said any company or product 
had its detractors. My response was to point out that LGATs had a particularly 
bad track record of complaints linked to their training. I pointed out that LGATs 
appear to have inherent structural problems concerning their dynamics and 
corresponding behavior, which has hurt people. 


We now focused on an article about “mass marathon training.”!°°® Historically 
this is another label used to describe LGATs. Written by a mental health 
professional who attended an LGAT, the article cites certain aspects of such 
groups that parallel encounter groups researchers have deemed “dangerous.” 109 
The first characteristic cited is that the “leaders had rigid, unbending beliefs 
about what participants should experience and believe, how they should behave 
in the group and when they should change.”!°©° I asked the doctor whether this 
characteristic was evident during his experience in the Forum. We then 
discussed how rigid and intensely confrontational the process could be and that 
“getting it,’ according to Landmark’s jargon, essentially means accepting 
Erhard‘s world view and philosophy, which is the expected net result of the 
training. The doctor didn’t disagree with this assessment. 


I asked the doctor whether he felt the Forum leader had expressed any 
meaningful flexibility about Landmark’s beliefs or the basic assumptions of its 
philosophy. He couldn’t recall a specific example of significant flexibility 
expressed during the training. We then discussed that the purpose of the training 
appeared to be to change people through a carefully scripted and relatively rigid 
process. Such change was expected to occur by the conclusion of the training. 
The husband didn’t dispute this assessment. 


We moved on to the second criteria in the article, that an LGAT leader has “no 
sense of differential diagnosis and assessment  skills.”!°°! The doctor 
acknowledged that the Forum leader was certainly not a mental health 
professional and was therefore not specifically trained or licensed concerning 
such skills. I asked the doctor whether during his Forum experience the leader 
seemed to value “cathartic emotional breakthroughs as the ultimate therapeutic 
experience” or had “pressed to create or force a breakthrough in every 
participant.” Again, researchers cited these additional aspects as potentially 
dangerous. 1° 


The doctor was silent. At this point I noted and referred to reported complaints 
about Landmark in news reports that directly corresponded with these 
characteristics.1°©? 1064 1965 That is, Landmark often emphasized such 
“breakthroughs,” and Forum leaders have often been described as bullies who 
intimidate people, pushing participants to experience such predetermined 
breakthroughs. 


We now explored the third listed characteristic, that leaders expressed “an 
evangelical system of belief” and that their philosophy was seen as the “one 
single pathway to salvation.”!°°° This characteristic appears to be evident in the 
application of Erhard’s world view, or “getting it” as the ultimate, most 
effective, and reliable means of resolving personal issues and problems. 


I asked the husband whether he felt Landmark Education regarded its philosophy 
as the only meaningful and truly effective framework for resolving life’s issues 
or problems. And if this wasn’t the case, what alternative approach did the 
Forum leader specifically cite or mention that might be seriously considered as 
equal to the LGAT? The doctor demurred; he couldn’t recall any such alternative 


the Forum leader specifically discussed during his training. 


Finally, we discussed the fourth criterion or warning sign cited in the article. Did 
the Forum leader and Landmark volunteers appear to be “true believers”? Was 
the attitude they expressed one that researchers said essentially “sealed their 
doctrine off from discomforting data or disquieting results and tended to 
discount a poor result by ‘blaming the victim’”?!°°” He admitted that someone 
said information posted through the Internet that was critical of Landmark 
should be disregarded and that a Forum participant who didn’t “get it” or was 
somehow resistant to the training might be labeled as “uncoachable.” 


We then reviewed the three basic building blocks of coercive persuasion, which 
Edgar Schein historically described.'°°® Could these stages of coercive 
persuasion generally correlate with the process of training Landmark provided? 
Weren’t Forum participants essentially subjected to a similar three-stage process, 
which included what Schein described as “unfreezing,” “changing,” and 
“refreezing”? 1069 


For example, didn’t Landmark training first go through a kind of confrontational 
and confessional breaking or thawing phase, as Schein described? Wasn’t this 
then followed by a period of intense pressure focused on changing participants’ 
perspectives and perceptions? Did the Forum process end by locking in Erhard’s 
ideas through group pressure and agreement? Was it probable that this locking 
down or freezing at times was also further accomplished through a kind of 
embedding socialization within a kind of Landmark subculture? 


This simple, fundamental three-stage structure of classic coercive persuasion, as 
Schein outlined, correlates to both the eight criteria psychiatrist Robert Jay 
Lifton used to establish the existence of a thought-reform program and the six 
conditions psychologist Margaret Singer used to describe “the tactics of a 
thought-reform program.”!07° 


We examined both the three stages and the detailed correlations Lifton and 
Singer offered to see how they might potentially parallel Landmark. Singer 
stated that during the unfreezing phase there is an effort to “destabilize a 
person’s sense of self” and that the subject is kept largely “unaware of what is 


going on.”!°7! T asked the doctor whether he had precisely and in detail 
understood before he began the training what would be presented during the 
Landmark Education weekend seminar, known as the Forum. The doctor 
responded that he had actually known very little about Landmark before 
beginning the training other than what his son had said, which included a rather 
vague general description of the program. 


We talked about how a Forum leader typically solicited and facilitated 
frequently painful confessionals from participants; during this process the leader 
might be quite demanding, harsh, and judgmental. Singer stated that the purpose 
of such tactics is to coerce the subject to “drastically reinterpret his or her life’s 
history and radically alter his or her worldview and accept a new version of 
reality and causality.”!°’* Singer describes that the net result of this process can 
be “dependence on the organization” and that a person may then largely become 
“a deployable agent of the organization.”!°7° I asked the doctor whether he had 
met Landmark enthusiasts who repeated their training and did ongoing volunteer 
work for the company. Might that behavior be seen as somewhat dependent? 
Was Landmark using those people? He admitted that someone could perhaps 
perceive the situation that way but that he didn’t. 


We also discussed how the Forum might be compared in some ways to group 
therapy. Unlike group therapy led by a licensed mental health professional, 
however, a landmark leader has no specific licensing requirements and 
corresponding accountability to a licensing board or body. Moreover, a Forum 
leader, unlike a licensed counseling professional, has no requirement to disclose 
the exact nature and structure of his or her counseling approach before 
beginning. 


We also talked about some of the liabilities researchers had cited about certain 
types of potentially problematic encounter groups. For example: “They 
sometimes ignore stated goals, misrepresent their actual techniques, and 
obfuscate their real agenda.”!°”4 I pointed out again that he hadn’t been told in 
advance that Forum training was designed as a vehicle to impart or download 
Werner Erhard’s philosophy. Had he understood in detail that this was, in fact, 
the intent of the training? Hade he made a fully informed choice to accept the 
ultimate goal of the LGAT? 


We then discussed another important liability that can be readily recognized in 
many LGATs such as Landmark. That is, they “lack adequate participant- 
selection criteria.”!°’° We talked about how almost anyone might attend the 
Forum and potentially be impacted by its training, which again can be stressful, 
cathartic, and at times quite confrontational. We talked about how some people 
may be able to cope with such pressure, but for other participants, it might be too 
difficult, and they could begin to unravel and eventually experience a kind of 
breakdown. In fact, I pointed out that Landmark has admitted that this is an 
apparent issue and ongoing liability concern for the company. A Landmark 
spokesperson claimed that this concern has been effectively addressed by 
implementing a “screening process.”!°7° I told the doctor this was necessary 
because Landmark Education, formerly known as EST, had a history of 
breakdowns tied to its training.'°’” I shared an article two medical doctors had 
coauthored about psychiatric disturbances associated with EST.!°” 


At this juncture we talked about other cited liabilities associated with encounter 
groups, which might potentially lead to harm done to participants. For example, 
if they lacked “reliable norms, supervision, and adequate training for 
leaders,”!°7? how could Landmark take into consideration and “adequately 
consider the ‘psychonoxious’ or deleterious effects of group participation”?!°°° 
That is, without proper educational background and licensed supervision, how 
could a Forum leader or Landmark volunteer recognize when a participant was 
psychologically or emotionally unraveling or experiencing a breakdown during 
the training? 


The doctor struggled with these citied liabilities. He understood the value of 
education and proper supervision. He tried to apologize for Landmark by talking 
about his “breakthroughs.” This included his subjective feeling of clarity and the 
final epiphany he had experienced, which he believed somehow made better or 
exonerated any of the negative aspects of the Forum and excused Landmark. The 
doctor’s only direct response to the specifically cited problems posed by such 
high-demand training was that maybe Landmark wasn’t for everyone. But he 
then reiterated that for him it had ultimately been a positive experience. I 
responded by pointing out yet another one of the cited liabilities of some 
encounter groups; they “devalue critical thinking in favor of ‘experiencing’ 
without self-analysis or reflection.”!0°! 


At this point the doctor’s wife once again interjected that for her the net result of 
her husband’s Landmark training hadn’t been positive. Instead it had been 
disruptive and at times personally painful for her. She said that in her opinion the 
training had turned out to be a negative influence, not a positive one. She 
repeated emphatically how obsessive her husband had become regarding 
Landmark and how this obsessiveness had adversely impacted both his personal 
and professional lives. Most importantly, the wife explained that Landmark‘s 
undue influence had hurt their relationship. She also stated that her husband’s 
professional colleagues had begun to question his judgment due to the doctor’s 
apparent fixation on Landmark and the related jargon he repeated at work. At 
home she said her husband had become increasingly self-centered, distant, and 
dismissive regarding her feelings. She also complained that his social life was 
becoming more centered on Landmark and Landmark graduates than on their 
mutual old friends. 


The doctor continued to dismiss all the accumulating critical information, 
negative news reports, and accompanying research. He waved his hand and 
explained that what had been presented wasn’t his experience and was therefore 
invalid. After running into this persistent, rhetorical roadblock more than once, I 
tried to reframe the importance of the presented material. Weren’t historical 
information, research, and relevant studies important parts of a deliberate 
process of exploration when reviewing options or addressing a_ particular 
problem? 


At this point the doctor exploded, raising his voice. He exclaimed, “I’m a doctor, 
dammit!” My response was to point out that there had been a medical doctor 
present at Jonestown when the cyanide was dispensed. There is no special 
protection afforded to doctors, I said, that somehow immunizes them to coercive 
persuasion. We are all equally susceptible to such schemes, especially during a 
particularly painful or vulnerable time, or when someone we trust introduces us 
to a new group or leader. 


Despite the doctor’s indignant and angry response, I asked him what the basis 
was for due diligence in the field of medicine. Would a medication or procedure 
be suggested without proper investigation and meaningful inquiry to establish 
through facts and research the efficacy and safety of the treatment or procedure 
under consideration? 


Rather than respond to this question, the doctor turned to his wife and asked 
what was required to end the intervention discussion. At this point the doctor’s 
wife began crying. He couldn’t understand why she was behaving so 
emotionally, and he asked her what was wrong. The wife answered that she had 
no idea how brainwashed he had become. 


The doctor asked what he could do to satisfy his wife and end the intervention. 
She responded that he must completely stop his involvement with Landmark and 
cease associating with anyone associated with the company other than his son. 
She added that if he didn’t take these steps, they might be headed for a divorce. 
The doctor nodded and agreed to her terms. He then looked at me and said we 
were done. This response concluded our first and final day. 


When the doctor’s wife drove me back to the hotel, she explained that her 
husband must be deeply embarrassed but believed he finally and fully 
understood her concerns and would end his involvement with Landmark. She 
assured me that usually the doctor was a cheerful and courteous man, not abrupt 
or rude. It was his cheerful disposition, sense of humor, spontaneity, and casual 
and unpretentious manner that had first attracted her to him. It was when these 
personality traits seemed to suddenly shift and change that she began to suspect 
something was wrong with Landmark. 


Through follow-up calls I subsequently learned that the doctor maintained his 
commitment and completely ended his involvement with Landmark. 


CHAPTER 18 


ABUSIVE, CONTROLLING 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Before detailing an intervention about abusive or controlling relationships, it’s 
beneficial to have a better understanding of such relationships—how to define 
them, what behavior might be evident—and recount some historical examples. 


As noted in a previous chapter, destructive cults can be quite small. All a cult 
actually requires to exist is a leader and at least one follower. In the book 
Captive Hearts, Captive Minds, a “cultic relationship” or “one-on-one cult”!° 
is described as follows: 


The one-on-one cult is a deliberately manipulative and exploitative 
intimate relationship between two persons, often involving physical 
abuse of the subordinate partner. In the one-on-one cult, which we call a 
cultic relationship, there is a significant power imbalance between the 
two participants. The stronger uses his (or her) influence to control, 
manipulate, abuse, and exploit the other. In essence the cultic 
relationship is a one-on-one version of the larger group. It may even be 
more intense than participation in a group cult since all the attention and 
abuse is focused on one person, often with more damaging 
consequences. !°8° 


Like the leaders of destructive cults, the majority of abusive, controlling 


partners, according to some observers, are apparently men.!°°* Some of the 
warning signs to watch for include pushing the relationship too fast, demanding 


undivided attention, determining to “be in charge,” and insisting on always 
winning. There are repeated broken promises. He cannot handle criticism and 
won’t accept responsibility for his behavior or actions. He also often blames 
others to avoid taking responsibility. He is extremely jealous and unpredictable, 
and he has anger issues. He appears to lack respect for the opinions of others. 
You feel you can never be good enough. His love seems to be highly 
conditional, and the relationship makes you feel increasingly uneasy.!°°° 


Anecdotal evidence seems to suggest that many abusive and controlling partners 
are grossly insensitive, extremely ego-driven personalities given to self- 
indulgent behavior and obsessed with their own importance. Such abusive 
partners also appear to have little, if any, meaningful empathy or sympathy for 
the feelings of others. 


These characteristics could potentially place some abusive or controlling 
partners in the narcissistic personality disorder (NPD) general profile that 
typically defines a narcissistic personality. “Prevalence of lifetime NPD was 
6.2%, with rates greater for men (7.7%) than for women (4.8%).”1086 


The following characteristics are common among those diagnosed with 
NPD:1087 


1. He or she has a grandiose sense of self-importance. For example, the 
person exaggerates achievements and talents and expects to be 
recognized as superior without commensurate achievements. 

2. He or she is preoccupied with fantasies of unlimited success, power, 
brilliance, beauty, or ideal love. 

3. He or she believes he or she is “special” and unique and can be 
understood only by associating with other special or high-status people 
(or institutions). 

4. He or she requires excessive admiration. 

5. He or she has a sense of entitlement; in other words, he or she has 
unreasonable expectations of especially favorable treatment or 
automatic compliance with his or her expectations. 

6. He or she is interpersonally exploitative; in other words, he or she takes 
advantage of others to achieve his or her own ends. 

7. He or she lacks empathy and is unwilling to recognize or identify with 


the feelings and needs of others. 

8. He or she is often envious of others or believes others are envious of 
him or her. 

9. He or she shows arrogant, haughty behaviors or attitudes. 


A pervasive pattern of grandiosity, coupled with an insistent need for admiration 
and a lack of empathy, along with five or more of the warning signs above, is a 
strong indication of NPD.!°8° This can be a daunting realization for someone 
suffering in an abusive, controlling relationship. This is because someone with a 
narcissistic personality is unlikely to recognize he or she has a problem and 
therefore sees any reason to change. 


The abused partner in an abusive, controlling relationship can often seem 
“brainwashed.” As noted in a previous chapter about brainwashing, Candace 
Waldron, executive director of Help for Abused Women and Their Children in 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, remarked that such a relationship “becomes almost like 
a brainwashing environment” because victims most often are isolated and “don’t 
have a lifeline to the outside.”!°°9 Research has shown that a “lack of 
institutional and informal social support, and greater avoidant coping styles were 
related to lowered self-esteem and more severe depressive symptoms.” 109° 


Dr. Lenore Walker, a psychologist and professor at the Center for Psychological 
Studies at Nova Southwestern University, wrote The Battered Woman.'°"! In her 
book Walker puts forth the theory that some women develop a kind of “learned 
helplessness” (LH), which explains why they don’t leave an abusive, controlling 
relationship. Walker summarizes LH as “the understanding that random and 
negative behavior towards a person can produce the belief that the person’s 
natural way of fighting such abuse will not succeed in stopping it. Thus, the 
person stops trying to put an end to the abuse and rather develops coping 
Strategies to live safely with the possibility he or she will continue to be 
abused.”!°9* Walker coined the term “battered woman” and subsequently the 
“battered women’s syndrome.” She is the foremost authority in this area of 
research and its application, which initially began in the 1970s. 


In many cases the net result of LH seems to be a kind of paralysis, which renders 
the victim psychologically and emotionally unable to leave the situation, coupled 


with depression and decreasing self-esteem. 
1987—Hedda Nussbaum and Joel Steinberg 


On November 2, 1987, New York City police responded to an emergency call 
made by a frantic mother, who said her six-year-old daughter, Lisa, was hurt and 
not breathing. When police arrived at the Greenwich Village apartment of Hedda 
Nussbaum and her partner, attorney Joel Steinberg, they found the couple’s 
adopted daughter bruised and comatose. She never regained consciousness and 
died. 10% 


Steinberg was arrested and charged with second-degree murder and first-degree 
manslaughter. The following year he was convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to twenty-five years in prison. 


As the story unfolded in press accounts and through the televised trial, the 
reported abuse shocked the public. Steinberg had not only beaten his daughter to 
death but also subjected Nussbaum to a decade of horrific abuse. When police 
took Nussbaum into custody, she had a ruptured spleen, a broken knee, fractured 
ribs, broken teeth, a cauliflower ear, and scars covering her body.!°"* Her nose 
had been broken five times and ultimately required plastic surgery to repair.!°%° 


Hedda Nussbaum was a former associate editor of children’s books at Random 
House in Manhattan. Though she was well educated and from a good family, 
Steinberg had reportedly “brainwashed” her.!°°° Nussbaum later said, “It’s 
incredible how low I had sunk without realizing it. I became a walking zombie.” 


The process Steinberg used to break Nussbaum down and turn her into a 
“zombie” was at first subtle and slow, unlike the rapid and radical 
transformation of Patty Hearst by the SLA. It is somewhat reminiscent, though, 
of “the game” played at Synanon. He began by confronting Nussbaum with 
criticism, such as offering an ongoing critique of her social skills. Steinberg in 
effect became Nussbaum’s “therapist” and boyfriend. He also isolated her, 
explaining that her family was “evil.” Steinberg convinced Nussbaum that she 
had done “horrible sexual things” but that he would be her “savior.” Three years 
passed before the physical abuse began.!°9” 


Hedda Nussbaum tried to run away five times, but she never told anyone the 
truth about her relationship with Steinberg.!°%? It wasn’t until after her 
daughter’s death that she finally regained her independence, largely due to 
separation the authorities imposed on the couple. That separation broke 
Steinberg’s control over Nussbaum and allowed the battered woman to think 
independently. 


Years later Hedda Nussbaum became a speaker on the subject of domestic 
violence. In an interview connected to a college lecture, she said, “I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry I didn’t see. I’m sorry it’s too late to see. But we can help others.” 


Joel Steinberg was released from prison in 2004 after serving two-thirds of his 
sentence. Despite his conviction the disbarred lawyer never took responsibility 
for his daughter’s death. In an interview shortly after leaving prison, Steinberg 
called himself a “good father.”!°°9 


When asked for her reaction to Steinberg’s release, Hedda Nussbaum said, “I’m 


not his puppet any longer and I’m taking precautions against him finding 
»1100 
me. 


2002—Lee Boyd Malvo, John Muhammad, and the “D.C. Sniper” Murders 


For three weeks during October 2002, a reign of terror took place in the area 
known as the Washington, DC, Beltway. The so-called D.C. sniper created panic 
in the city and its surrounding suburbs. During this period ten people were shot 
and killed, and three were injured. A police investigation would eventually lead 
to the arrest of John Allen Williams, a forty-two-year-old Gulf War veteran with 
ten years of military service. Williams had taken the name John Muhammad 
after joining the Nation of Islam.'!®! Also arrested was his accomplice, a 
seventeen-year-old named Lee Boyd Malvo.!!°7 


The image that emerged through their criminal trials was that of a deeply close 
overlapping relationship between the middle-aged Muhammad and teenage 
Malvo. A psychiatrist testified that Malvo “displayed a pathological loyalty” and 


that the teenager had effectively “merged with Muhammad.” Defense lawyers 
argued that Malvo had been “brainwashed”! and that the process of molding 
the boy’s mindset had seems to have taken place over a period of years. 
Muhammad taught Malvo that emotions were his enemy and that right and 
wrong were merely artificial constructions.!!° 


Lee Boyd Malvo grew up in poverty in Kingston, Jamaica. His parents separated 
when he was five, and his mother raised him. In 2000, after moving to Antigua, 
he met John Muhammad and quickly became enthralled with the charismatic 
man, who would ultimately become his surrogate father. 


Muhammad had fled to the Caribbean with his three children after a bitter 
custody dispute.!!°° Eventually the children were returned to their mother, and 
Malvo became Muhammad’s “pseudo son.”!1°° 


In late 2000 Malvo’s mother temporarily gave her son to Muhammad as 
collateral for fake travel papers to the United States.!!°” The boy and his mother 
later traveled to Florida in 2000, but after only a few months, the teenager ran 
away to be with Muhammad. He seemed to crave the stability the older man 
appeared to represent. Psychologist and cult expert Paul Martin later testified, 
“Instability is a factor in indoctrination. People seek relief from that instability, 
that sense of insecurity in their life.”!18 


Once Malvo reunited with Muhammad, the older man’s influence and control 
became complete. Malvo even adopted an American accent and called 
Muhammad “Dad.” His new father filled the boy’s head with hate. He gave 
Malvo audiotapes of racist diatribes, which the boy listened to until he fell 
asleep. Mohammad’s grandiose plan was to start a revolution through random 
murders and then ransom the government he now despised for the funds to build 
a “Utopian Society.”!'°° The teenager, once reportedly “sweet and obedient,” 
was transformed under Mohammad’s influence into a cold-blooded killer. 


At trial Malvo’s lawyer compared his client to “the acolyte of a cult.”!!!° 


Mohammad refused to testify as a witness at the Malvo trial!'!! despite the fact 
that he had already been convicted of murder at his trial and sentenced to 


death.'!!* He chose instead to abandon his pretended “son.” 


Despite use of an “insanity defense,”!'!? Malvo was found guilty of terrorism 
and capital murder.'!!* The presiding judge, Marum Roush, said the insanity 
defense required proof that Malvo was incapable of making the distinction 
between right and wrong. “I imagine someone is going to have to say at some 
point that the indoctrination in this case was so severe that it made Mr. Malvo 
unable to know right from wrong,” she said. “I would be sorely disappointed if 
there is no such testimony.”!!!5 


Testimony was provided by psychologist Paul R. Martin, founder of Wellspring 
Retreat, a licensed mental health facility in Ohio devoted to the rehabilitation of 
former cult members. There were numerous objections regarding the relevance 
of Martin’s testimony. The prosecutor said, “There is no evidence of a cult in 


this case.” Martin disagreed. “We call the situation a cult of one.”!!!° 


Paul Martin didn’t interview Lee Boyd Malvo, but a social worker, Carmeta 
Albarus, did for seventy hours. She testified that one could understand the 
relationship between Malvo and John Muhammad by watching The Matrix. 
Albarus testified, “I saw Neo as Lee” and “Morpheus as Muhammad.” The 
social worker elaborated, “Neo was ‘the One,’ who was going to contribute 
significantly to changing the system, Morpheus was to me the authoritative 


figure and the mentor.”!!!7 


Ultimately the jury decided against the death penalty for Malvo despite the 
recommendations of the prosecution. Lee Boyd Malvo was sentenced to six 


terms of life imprisonment without the possibility of parole.!!!® 


John Muhammad would again be tried for murder in the state of Maryland in 
2006, and during that trial he acted as his own attorney. Muhammad cross- 
examined Malvo in the courtroom. When the onetime mentor Muhammad 
referred to his former protégé as “son,” the young man interrupted him. “I would 
prefer you address me by my name,” he said.'!!9 The prosecutor asked Malvo 
how Mohammad had made him feel about white people. “Hate,” he responded. 


John Muhammad was executed on November 10, 2009. He offered no final 
words and never demonstrated any remorse for his crimes.!!2° 


Later in an interview Lee Boyd Malvo said, “I was a monster. If you look up the 
definition, that’s what a monster is. I was a ghoul. I was a thief. I stole people’s 
lives. I did someone else’s bidding just because they said so... There is no rhyme 
or reason or sense.” Explaining the relationship between Muhammad and him, 
Malvo said, “He picked me because he knew he could mold me...He knew I 
could be what he needed me to be...He could not have chosen a better child. I 
was unable to distinguish between Muhammad the father I had wanted and 
Muhammad the nervous wreck that was just falling to pieces.” Explaining 
Muhammad’s influence, Malvo said, “He understood exactly how to motivate 
me by giving approval or denying approval. It’s very subtle. It wasn’t violent at 
all. It’s like what a pimp does to a woman.”!!#! 


Lee Boyd Malvo also later disclosed that Muhammad sexually abused him. “For 
the entire period when I was almost 15 until I got arrested, I was sexually abused 
by John Muhammad,” he said. “I couldn’t say no. I had wanted that level of love 
and acceptance and consistency for all of my life, and couldn’t find it. And even 
if unconsciously, or even in moments of short reflection, I knew that it was 


wrong, I did not have the willpower to say no.”!!22 


Much like the victims of destructive cults, individuals dominated through 
abusive, controlling relationships became dependent on an absolute leader to 
determine their value judgments. As can be seen from the historical examples, as 
this type of relationship continues and deepens, the passive person largely loses 
the ability to think independently and function autonomously. The growing 
dependence such a relationship engenders often depends on increasing isolation 
and control of environment and information. All these qualities parallel the 
similar control features destructive cults use, leading to the description of “cultic 
relationships” to describe some abusive or controlling situations. 


CHAPTER 19 


ABUSIVE, CONTROLLING RELATIONSHIP 
INTERVENTION 


Parents contacted me about their teenage daughter, who had become deeply 
enmeshed in an abusive and controlling relationship and was subsequently 
estranged from her family. 


This situation initially developed during a family summer vacation when the 
daughter met a young man, who was several years older. He was staying at the 
same resort with his mother. Before the family’s relatively brief vacation had 
ended, the two young people seemed inseparable. 


At the beginning the girl’s parents reserved judgment, even though the 
relationship had developed so rapidly. But after the family returned home, the 
daughter spent hours every day, locked in her bedroom and talking with the 
boyfriend through the Internet. Day after day these conversations continued and 
soon became the focus of the teenage girl’s life. The daughter appeared to be 
obsessed with the relationship and left little time for anything else in her life. 
She became increasingly isolated from her family and old friends. 


The fall came, and it was time for the daughter to begin her first year of college. 
The school she attended was away from home and offered dormitory rooms for 
its students. The parents hoped their daughter would find some meaningful 
balance between school and the boyfriend. In a few weeks, however, the girl 
dropped out of college and moved into an apartment with the boyfriend in 
another state. All these changes rapidly occurred within the space of only two 


months. 


Alarmed by the abrupt changes in their daughter’s life, the father and mother 
became profoundly concerned about the relationship. When they discussed their 
concerns with their daughter, communication with her subsequently became less 
frequent and far more difficult. It seemed like the girl was being coached before 
and sometimes during her conversations. After some consideration the mother 
and father concluded that their daughter was under undue influence. 


The parents contacted me for a consultation. I was careful to explain that my 
intervention approach is purely educational and doesn’t include any form of 
counseling or therapy. I advised the parents that if they wanted counseling, 
therapy, a psychological evaluation, or assessment for their daughter, I wasn’t 
qualified to provide it. 


After a meeting at my office and further consideration, they determined that an 
intervention was necessary. Together we began to carefully plan how and when 
this intervention would take place. 


The mother’s birthday was coming up, and after a considerable conciliatory 
effort, the family was able to persuade the daughter to come home and celebrate 
the event with her family. The intervention was scheduled to take place during 
her visit. The daughter agreed to come alone without the boyfriend. At first the 
boyfriend was reluctant about the trip, but when the parents intimated that they 
might be willing to help their daughter out financially, he changed his mind. 


The parents and I met for our preparation at my hotel the day before the 
intervention was set to begin. We agreed that no one else would attend the 
intervention, with the possible exception of a former babysitter, who was very 
close to their daughter. We decided that the babysitter wouldn’t attend the first 
day of the intervention but might participate later with their daughter’s consent. 
Our concern was not to overwhelm the daughter by having too many people 
present at the beginning. 


We also discussed the importance of temporarily blocking communication 
between the boyfriend and the daughter during the intervention. That is, the 


parents agreed to shut down any potential means of contact. This specifically 
meant shutting down all Internet access and putting away in safekeeping any 
devices in the house. 


We discussed the necessity of asking the daughter to agree to a temporary 
suspension of communication with the boyfriend. This agreement would be in 
effect until our discussion was concluded, which might be a period of three days. 
I emphasized that by the end of the first day, she must agree to surrender her cell 
phone or any device she might potentially use to contact her boyfriend. I 
repeatedly focused on the importance of parental supervision to maintain this 
commitment during our preparation meeting. The parents couldn’t physically 
enforce such an agreement, but they could remind their daughter and persuade 
her to keep her promise. 


We also discussed the possibility that their daughter might suddenly panic and 
leave the house, perhaps in the middle of the night, and then contact the 
boyfriend. I advised them that throughout the intervention, particularly between 
each of our daily sessions during the evening, they must be vigilant. That is, they 
must maintain constant awareness of where their daughter was and what she was 
doing at any given time until we were done. If she insisted on leaving the house 
for some reason, they must accompany her to make sure she didn’t use that time 
as an opportunity to contact her boyfriend. 


The first day after their daughter arrived, there was a birthday celebration. She 
also took some time to visit with old friends. The following morning I arrived at 
the family home. The daughter had no idea that my visit had been planned, and it 
was a complete surprise. Her parents began the discussion with the simple 
explanation that they felt overwhelmed by recent events and were so deeply 
concerned that they had decided to consult a professional. The mother and father 
then introduced me as the professional they had consulted, and I quickly entered 
the conversation and began facilitating further discussion. 


At first the daughter was visibly upset and somewhat angry. She didn’t 
appreciate being surprised by such a sudden meeting. But despite that initial 
negative reaction, the discussion moved forward and continued, with everyone in 
the room actively engaged in dialogue. 


I introduced myself and said I wasn’t there to provide any form of counseling or 
therapy; I was there only to deliver educational information based on my 
expertise. The daughter asked what my area of expertise included, and I replied 
that my work centered on controversial groups called “cults” and the coercive 
persuasion techniques they use to gain undue influence. 


The daughter was surprised, but her parents quickly explained that they had 
some concerns they wished to address about recent events in her life that 
appeared to reflect undue influence. 


I then began to recount specific stories of abusive, controlling relationships. I 
used as examples the personal accounts of women such as Hedda Nussbaum,!!*° 
Nicole Brown Simpson,!!** and Tina Turner, described in the iconic singer’s 
book.!!7° I explained that highly educated, sophisticated, and often seemingly 
strong women had been victimized through the use of coercive persuasion in 
such relationships. 


We then discussed some basic “warning signs” Hedda Nussbaum had once cited 
at a college lecture about abusive and controlling relationships.'!*° 


One warning sign might be that the controlling partner pushes the rapid 
development of the relationship. This may often seem too fast, and long-term 
plans are being made quickly. We discussed how this warning sign aligned with 
the daughter’s experience. Her recent relationship had begun as a casual meeting 
at a resort while on vacation, but it quickly developed and led to dropping out of 
school, leaving her hometown, and moving in with the boyfriend in another 
state. All this had occurred in less than sixty days. I asked the daughter if she 
would agree that her life had changed very rapidly. The daughter nodded but 
resisted the idea that this might actually be a warning sign of an abusive, 
controlling relationship. 


Another point Nussbaum cited was that typically controlling male partners often 
seem to have a strained relationship with their mothers. This was evident 
regarding the young man in question. The daughter knew this was true, even 
though the boyfriend had apparently agreed to spend some time with his mother 
on vacation. 


The young man also exhibited another telling characteristic, which was his 
fervent striving for the daughter’s undivided attention. He also wanted to “be in 
charge” at all times. These were both warning signs Nussbaum had cited in her 
lecture. 


The boyfriend further fit the profile through his highly competitive nature 
coupled with a constant need to win. The daughter recalled how aggressively the 
young man played team sports, often bullying young children in games at the 
resort where they first met. She also admitted that he wouldn’t tolerate criticism 
and always justified his actions. The boyfriend always blamed someone or 
something else rather than accept responsibility for his mistakes or failings. 


Another characteristic that fit the profile we discussed was the boyfriend’s 
unreasonable jealousy regarding the girl’s friends and family. He demanded her 
total devotion and complete attention, and when anyone else wanted time with 
her, he seemed to feel threatened and was likely to become envious or even 
angry. The girl had also seen evidence of his “nasty temper.” It seemed that the 
boyfriend had little, if any, respect for the opinions of others unless they agreed 
with him. 


During the previous two months, the daughter had experienced situations when 
the boyfriend seemed to threaten to withdraw his love and approval based on her 
compliance. He often pushed her to do things that made her uneasy, such as 
dropping out of school and moving away to another state, where she knew no 
one. Again, this history matched the same pattern of behavior Nussbaum had 
described in her lecture. 


The young man could be quite demanding, and at times the daughter felt that she 
could never do enough to satisfy him. We discussed how the feeling of never 
being good enough engendered dependency and how that dependency might 
provide the basis for further dominance and control. 


The repeated parallels between the cited warning signs associated with abusive, 
controlling partners and the history of her own relationship and current situation 
seemed to take the daughter aback. 


As we moved forward through the first day of the intervention, we examined the 
definition of what has been called a “cultic relationship.”!!*” In such a 
relationship one individual is “deliberately manipulative and exploitative,” and 
“there is a significant power imbalance between the two participants. The 
stronger uses his (or her) influence to control, manipulate, abuse, and exploit the 
other.” But unlike a cult, which is typically a group dominated by an 
authoritarian, charismatic leader, the cultic relationship instead includes only 
two people. In such a situation “all the attention and abuse is focused only on 
one person, often with more damaging consequences.” !!78 


As our day together drew to an end, I asked the daughter whether she would 
agree to resume our discussion the following day. She nodded in agreement and 
also made an explicit commitment not to contact her boyfriend in any way, 
shape, or form. Per our previous preparation, her parents had shut down any and 
all means of communication within their home. The girl gave her cell phone to 
her mother. 


The following morning the daughter seemed more interested in conversation and 
less angry about the initial surprise nature of our meeting. We now discussed 
another profile that frequently appeared to fit some abusive and controlling 
partners. That is, many abusive partners seem to match much of the behavior 
attributed to narcissistic personalities or what has been labeled NPD (narcissistic 


personality disorder).!!79 


Some of the characteristics we subsequently discussed, which are linked to NPD, 
included a person who seemed to have a grandiose sense of self-importance, 
someone given to exaggeration regarding his or her achievements, and a person 
who often expressed a desire to be recognized as superior. Such a man or woman 
might frequently be preoccupied with fantasies about future success, power, 
and/or ideal love. I asked the daughter whether these traits might be attributed to 
her boyfriend. She was quiet at this point. 


I discussed in further detail how such a person might have a belief that he or she 
is “special” and warrants excessive admiration. When dealing with such an 
individual, he or she seems to express a sense of entitlement or unreasonable 
expectation for special treatment. The individual may also lack empathy or the 
ability to easily recognize the needs and feelings of others. Often such 


individuals may seem arrogant, aloof, and egotistical. 


The daughter looked down at the floor. These characteristics seemed to resonate 
regarding the boyfriend’s behavior. I explained that people who fit such a profile 
rarely make significant or major changes regarding their personality and 
behavior. If someone fits such a profile, it is more likely that he or she will 
remain the same and continue to express the same pattern of behavior. 


As we moved into the latter part of the second day, the daughter agreed to invite 
the babysitter and longtime family friend to sit in on our discussion. This young 
woman, who was well known and whom everyone in the family respected, had 
once been involved in an abusive, controlling relationship. 


After the babysitter arrived, she explained in some detail the history of her past 
relationship. The young woman thought that telling her story might potentially 
help the daughter in sorting through her own recent experience. The daughter 
trusted the babysitter and highly regarded her honesty and integrity. 


The babysitter related the history of her troubled relationship, which lasted years 
and caused her tremendous pain. She said that at first everything seemed to be 
wonderful, but then the relationship rapidly changed and became abusive and 
controlling. The babysitter’s boyfriend fit the same profile we had discussed 
over the past two days. The young woman described him as intensely possessive, 
jealous, dominating, and narcissistic. 


The babysitter said that as a direct result of her boyfriend’s influence and his 
demands, she became increasingly isolated from old friends and family. Her 
boyfriend became an overwhelming and dominant force in her life and 
monopolized all her time. Eventually the babysitter had little time for anything 
or anyone else. She said it felt like being slowly but methodically suffocated. 


The babysitter explained that she tried to fix the relationship but that her 
boyfriend never accepted any responsibility for whatever needed to be fixed. 
Near the end of the relationship, after one breakup, the babysitter’s boyfriend 
threatened suicide. She went back to him, believing that to do so was necessary 
to save his life. At that point the babysitter also believed that whatever was 


wrong with the relationship must be her fault. And her boyfriend convinced her 
that she would never find another person who would love her as much as he did. 


The babysitter eventually came to the painful realization, however, that her 
boyfriend’s frequent professions of total commitment were being used like tools 
to manipulate her. Looking back over years of emotional and sometimes 
physical abuse, the young woman wished she had come to her realization earlier. 
Concluding her contribution to our discussion, the babysitter expressed 
admiration for the mother and father who had risked the daughter’s wrath rather 
than ignore the situation. The babysitter said she wished her family had been 
brave enough to do the same. 


We were now almost at the end of the second day, and the daughter broke down 
and wept. Crying, the girl said she had reached her own point of realization 
about the boyfriend and the controlling nature of their relationship. The daughter 
said she could see how her situation in many ways paralleled the babysitter’s 
story and the warning signs we had discussed. The girl also admitted that many 
of the attributes describing a narcissistic personality were directly a applicable to 
the boyfriend. 


It was at about this juncture that the doorbell rang. When the mother opened the 
door, she faced two local police officers. One policeman explained that the 
boyfriend had contacted them; because the daughter hadn’t contacted him for 
almost two days, he suspected that the girl was being held as a prisoner in her 
parents’ house. After talking with the daughter privately, the officers were 
satisfied that the girl wasn’t a prisoner; she was unharmed and safe. 


One of them asked, “Is this like a cult deprogramming?” I responded that it was 
more like a family intervention. After a few more questions, the policeman 
assured the parents that no one would bother them again and that they would 
warn the boyfriend about making false reports to the police. 


The next morning, when we resumed our discussion, I cited the incident with the 
police to make a point. The boyfriend was so controlling that he couldn’t allow 
the daughter to spend two uninterrupted days with her family, even though the 
occasion was to celebrate her mother’s birthday. Instead, he expected the 
daughter to check in with him constantly by texting him, calling in, or e-mailing 


him at multiple intervals throughout each day. 


I asked the daughter whether his apparent expectation regarding constant 
ongoing contact seemed normal. Was this a reasonable routine or excessively 
controlling and manipulative? Was it a normal reaction to call the police after 
less than two days? Why had he sent the police to the family home? Did he 
really think her parents would hurt her? 


We then moved on to discuss what has been called “brainwashing” but more 
specifically what can be seen as a synthesis of thought reform!!°? or coercive 


persuasion techniques!!*! a predatory group or person uses to gain undue 
influence. 


We discussed the three most basic stages of coercive persuasion, according to 
MIT professor Edgar Schein. These include “unfreezing,” “changing,” and then 
“refreezing” a person after the desired mind-set has been achieved.!!%4 


How had the daughter’s boyfriend unfrozen her? 


Psychologist Margaret Singer calls the unfreezing phase of coercive persuasion 
“the destabilizing of a person’s sense of self.”!'°? How had the boyfriend 
destabilized the daughter? We discussed the laser-like intensity of their 
relationship—the seemingly endless talks they had and how much time the 
boyfriend had demanded. This aspect had been evident first at the vacation 
resort, later through their ongoing Internet calls, and ultimately through his 
demands that she drop out of school and move in with him. 


I asked the daughter whether the boyfriend had used their prolonged talks as a 
means to change her life goals and alter her family values. She agreed that this 
constant conversation and communication were the impetus and catalyst for the 
changes that had taken place in her personal and academic life. Through these 
discourses the boyfriend had managed to alter the daughter’s direction in life, 
including her goals and individual values. 


We then discussed in more detail how the boyfriend had persuaded her to drop 


out of school and move in with him in less than sixty days. Wasn’t that a sudden 
change? Had she previously considered making such dramatic changes in her 
life before meeting the boyfriend? 


The girl’s parents said they became concerned not only because these changes 
were happening so fast but also because their daughter had given up her personal 
goals, friends, and family. It appeared that she had sacrificed everything in her 
life to satisfy the needs of the boyfriend. 


I then pointed out how such rapid and singularly motivated change fit within the 
framework of coercive persuasion, as Singer suggested. Had the boyfriend 
manipulated the daughter to reinterpret her life? As Singer summarized, had she 
ultimately accepted “a new version of reality”?''%+ How had the boyfriend 
impacted the historical relationships in her life? Did this explain why she had so 
suddenly changed her goals and family values? 


How had the daughter changed from a loving family member, concerned about 
friends, to someone who barely communicated with anyone other than the 
boyfriend? 


The daughter acknowledged that the rapid and radical changes in recent months 
had occurred as a direct result of the boyfriend’s persuasive power and growing 
influence. 


At this juncture in the intervention, we began to examine the basic 
characteristics of thought reform, as psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton outlined.'!°° 
The single most basic and important element of thought reform, as Lifton 
defined, is “Milieu Control”—that is, control of the environment. 


We now began to discuss how isolated the daughter had recently become. The 
parents commented about the apparent control of communication between them 
and their daughter in recent weeks. They said it had seemed like the boyfriend 
was now filtering everything. Was this pattern of control similar to Lifton’s 
Milieu Control? Could control over communication and growing isolation be the 
means to achieve such Milieu Control? I pointed out the research of sociologist 
Richard Ofshe, who stated that “the control of communication” can express 


milieu control./1%° 


At this point the parents offered specific examples of how increasingly impaired 
the communication with their daughter had been. At times they could hear the 
boyfriend coaching their daughter during a phone call. They said this was an 
abrupt change in their daughter’s behavior and caused them concern. The parents 
said that in the past the daughter had always been easy to talk to despite her 
many friends and busy schedule. 


As we continued to discuss the eight criteria Lifton had cited to establish the 
existence of a thought-reform program, the daughter repeatedly saw parallels to 
the dynamics of her relationship and the behavior of the boyfriend. She also 
connected these features to the babysitter’s account of her experience from the 
day before. 


By the end of the third day, the daughter announced that she had decided to end 
the relationship. 


The local police who had previously visited the family home helped the daughter 
recover her personal belongings from her boyfriend’s apartment. 


I later learned that the daughter had reenrolled at college and resumed her 
normal life again. Interestingly, she also became a knowledgeable resource for 
other young women on campus affected by, or struggling with, abusive and 
controlling relationships. 


CHAPTER 20 


GURU GROUP INTERVENTION 


A husband concemed about his wife’s involvement in a yoga and meditation 
group retained me for an intervention. The couple had been married for more 
than ten years and had two small children. The wife had been involved in the 
group for approximately two years. A well-educated former executive, she had 
stopped working to raise the children as a stay-at-home parent. 


The wife’s history serves as yet another example of the manipulative and often 
misleading recruitment practices of destructive cults. This account should 
likewise disabuse people regarding the myth that somehow only unintelligent or 
unsophisticated people are susceptible to cults. 


Encouraged by a friend, the wife attended yoga classes at a local studio. Her 
motivation was simply physical fitness through what has become a popular form 
of regular exercise. She didn’t initially understand that this particular yoga studio 
was run by a guru and that most, if not all, of the yoga students were his devoted 
followers. Yoga is historically linked to Hindu ritual and sacramental hymns.!'?7 
However, the overwhelming majority of those involved in yoga, as practiced in 
the United States, aren’t tied to either religious groups or destructive cults. 


As the young mother began to practice yoga at the studio, she became 
increasingly aware of the guru’s philosophy and spiritual agenda. Members of 
this relatively small and close-knit group of devotees demonstrated extreme 
deference to the guru and seemed willing to do almost anything to serve or 
please him. The guru also maintained a retreat in Southeast Asia in addition to 
his facility in the United States. 


As the wife’s involvement deepened and her level of commitment escalated, this 


devotion caused conflict and led to a marital rift. The wife increasingly 
neglected her children as she struggled to meet the demands the guru imposed on 
her through a heavy schedule of group activities. After several heated arguments 
about the conflict between family commitments and the yoga group, the couple 
separated. The wife moved out of the family home and rented an apartment in a 
building largely occupied by other group members. 


After being retained, I began to coach the husband in coping strategies. 
Subsequently he stopped arguing with his wife about her involvement with the 
group and apologized for any angry outbursts that had previously occurred. He 
also began to carefully filter his ongoing communication, avoiding negative 
comments and criticism about his wife’s behavior, the yoga group, and its guru. 
As a direct result of using this strategy, after a few weeks the friction 
diminished, as did much of the tension; though still separated, the couple became 
increasingly friendly. Their level of communication greatly improved. 
Eventually the wife later even agreed to go on a family vacation. 


After returning from the vacation, the husband requested that I facilitate an 
intervention as soon as possible. His wife had advised him during the trip that 
she would soon be moving from her apartment into group housing. The husband 
felt the timing was crucial to begin the intervention before his wife became 
embedded in the more controlled group environment. We also agreed that an 
intervention would be far more difficult after such a move due to increased 
group influence, control of communication, and the probability of more limited 
access. 


I soon flew in to begin my preparation work. Upon my arrival I met with the 
husband and his wife’s family members, who were to be included in the 
intervention effort. This included both of the wife’s parents and her brother. I 
coached the family about what to say and what not to say regarding the 
boundaries of their participation. I encouraged the family to offer their firsthand 
observations about the group and the guru’s influence and to explain how this 
had caused them concern. But they were cautioned not to become needlessly 
argumentative, accusatory, or excessively confrontational. 


We also discussed who had the most emotional pull, which could be used as 
leverage to keep the wife from ending the intervention and leaving. We 


discussed this in some detail and rehearsed how to handle such a situation. The 
woman’s parents agreed that they would both follow her out if she attempted to 
leave in an effort to convince her to return. The brother also understood that part 
of his role was to emphasize to his sister the importance of staying, listening, and 
participating in the discussion. 


We reviewed the four main blocks of the intervention. Family members asked 
general questions about our schedule, breaks, food arrangements, and what to do 
throughout the intervening time in the evenings between each day of the 
intervention. The family understood that they must not discuss the group or any 
related topic while I was gone and should instead wait until my return the 
following day. This would be done to avoid any argument or conflict that could 
potentially end the intervention. Our preparation process took several hours on 
the day before the intervention began. 


The plan we agreed on and set in place involved the husband’s requesting that 
his wife come to their home to watch the children while he attended a business 
meeting. But when she arrived at the house, her parents, brother, and I would all 
be waiting, and relatives at another location would actually be taking care of the 
children. 


Upon her arrival the wife immediately recognized that she had walked into some 
type of family intervention. She reacted angrily and initially refused to 
participate, running back to the garage and waiting there to be driven back to her 
apartment. Her parents quickly followed her and, as I had coached them the day 
before, pleaded with her to return and talk things out. After about thirty minutes 
of heated discussion, she complied and returned. 


At this point the husband introduced me as a professional he had hired to 
facilitate a meeting and provide expert consultation. The wife asked me 
numerous questions about my background, work experience, and the ultimate 
goal of our meeting. I answered each question directly and explained that the 
purpose of the intervention was to share meaningful information from various 
perspectives based on research. I also said that the reason this particular meeting 
had been planned as a surprise was to avoid any interference from her yoga 
group or guru. I added that the family had some serious concerns and that it 
would be reasonable to set aside adequate time to address those concerns and 


review the research material. 


Everyone present assured the wife that the final decision to separate, divorce, or 
continue with the yoga group was hers to make. We expressed hope that part of 
her decision-making process about these issues might include consideration of 
relevant research and the information to be shared through our discussion. 


In response to her questions about my background, I talked about my many years 
of experience dealing with controversial groups and movements, some that were 
quite similar to her guru-led yoga group. I also pointed out that I had reviewed 
materials the guru had produced about his history and the organization he 
headed, which pertained to the structure, practices, and purpose of the group. I 
concluded by telling the wife that an organization with nothing to hide has no 
reason to fear examination or discussion about its practices and behavior. At this 
point the wife agreed to stay and participate. 


During the first day of the intervention, we discussed an array of topics linked in 
some way to the four blocks of the intervention process. I previously outlined. 
This included talking about what can be seen as the nucleus for a definition of a 
destructive cult as psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton outlined in his paper “Cult 
Formation,”!!°° which proposes the primary characteristics, general structure, 
and dynamics of a thought-reform program as expressed by destructive cults. 


We also touched on some of the concerns her spouse and family had expressed 
regarding dramatic recent changes in her life that seemed related to group 
influence. Our first day of discussion laid the foundation for further dialogue, 
tested what areas of discussion were most important to her, and maintained her 
interest. The first day easily consumed eight hours. 


At the conclusion of the first day, I asked the wife whether she would agree to 
meet again the following day. I also asked her to refrain from having contact in 
any way, shape, or form with anyone associated with the yoga group or guru. 
This prohibition specifically included e-mail, text messaging, phone calls, and 
communication of any kind. I explained that the many hours she had previously 
spent with the group and guru had been uninterrupted. Therefore, in fairness our 
discussion on balance must also not be interrupted. The family also expressed 


concern that her responses to the information presented must be genuine and 
spontaneous. Whatever she said would be her thoughts and not something 
coached or somehow based on instructions from the group or guru. 


These conditions prompted another emotional outburst. The wife expressed 
considerable anger toward her parents and especially her husband, accusing 
them of interfering in her life and trying to control her. At this point her brother 
stood up and offered his emotional response to the situation. He stated that, in 
his opinion, the situation was so serious that he’d given up time with his wife 
and children, driving several hours to attend the intervention. The wife noted her 
brother’s concern and responded positively to the importance of continuing our 
dialogue. We agreed to meet the following morning, and she also specifically 
agreed that there would be no communication with the group. The wife also 
decided not to return to her apartment and instead stayed overnight with her 
family at the house. 


As the husband drove me to my hotel, we went over the instructions I’ve given 
them during the previous day of preparation. I warned him to avoid an argument 
that might explode without me there to moderate the situation. 


The following morning we resumed our discussion. During this second day we 
focused specifically on the primary characteristics of a destructive cult in 
considerable detail. This discussion included specific examples of cultlike 
behavior, dynamics, and structure; we covered how these might parallel the yoga 
group and its guru. For example, what is the role of the guru in this particular 
yoga group? Is he a charismatic leader? Is he the defining element and driving 
force of the group? Can this yoga group be seen as personality driven and 
totalitarian? Working from this foundation, we reviewed the yoga group’s 
published literature, website information, and some e-mail communication 
between members of the group and the guru, which the husband had copied. 


We also watched a documentary, You Can Go Home Again,''*° which contains 


some historical footage about an assortment of groups called “cults.” The 
documentary also puts considerable emphasis on interviews with former cult 
members. We discussed the repeated pattern and similarity of their statements. 
Even though the former cult members came from completely different groups, 
they seemed to share a common experience. That is, they had all been involved 


in groups that a charismatic and authoritarian leader had dominated and defined. 
The former members interviewed for the documentary also said they had been 
deceived, subjected to various levels of environmental control, and manipulated, 
resulting in their personal exploitation. This documentary concluded our second 
day. 


At this juncture the wife seemed to be curious. She repeatedly asked questions to 
further understand the points made in our discussion and was neither angry nor 
argumentative. She readily agreed to meet again a third day without any 
difficulty. 


On the third day we discussed in some depth the thought-reform process various 
cults use and the specific techniques of coercive persuasion they employ. This 
conversation included discussion about the published works of psychiatrist 
Robert Jay Lifton,''*? psychologist Margaret Singer,''*! Professor Edgar 
Schein,!!** sociologist Richard Ofshe,!!*° and the study of influence as defined 
researcher and Professor Robert Cialdini in his book Influence.'!“ 


Core excerpts of the assembled material were printed out and reviewed. These 
studies and research formed the basis for much of our discussion on the second 
day. Once again, frequent comparisons were made between the internal 
dynamics and behavior of the guru-led yoga group and what Lifton described as 
“thought reform.” For example, we discussed how the group had increasingly 
dominated her time and social interaction, and how this influence could be seen 
as effectively controlling her environment and frame of reference. We also 
discussed the three fundamental stages of coercive persuasion as Schein defined 
them—“unfreezing,” “changing,” and then “refreezing.” 


Had the group encouraged her to abandon her “ego” and former identity? What 
changes had group members encouraged? How had they used peer pressure to 
enforce this process? How did the group reinforce changes once they were 
accomplished? We connected these questions and issues with the experiences of 
ex-cult members we’d seen in the documentary and which we had discussed the 
day before. 


Toward the end of the third day, we watched another documentary on DVD, 


Captive Minds: Hypnosis and Beyond,''*° which very specifically focuses on 


psychological and emotional manipulation. The documentary included a detailed 
review of the trance-induction process through hypnosis, meditation, and other 
techniques. For example, the documentary demonstrated how easily people 
could be manipulated by a stage hypnotist but also showed how a trance state 
could be achieved by other means, such as the overload of the senses or through 
rhythmic drumming and chanting. 


The documentary also included some discussion about the use of indirect 
directives, which can be seen as a covert means of obtaining compliance. This 
can be done through such things as the tone of voice, body language, or a 
repeated emphasis on certain words. The documentary demonstrated the 
seemingly benign use of indirect directives in a counseling session with a 
psychiatrist. 


We then discussed how suggestible people are once they are in an altered state of 
consciousness. We then correlated this state of suggestibility to the yoga group 
and certain meditation practices the guru encouraged. How suggestible and 
vulnerable were the people in the yoga group during such an experience? Did the 
guru sometimes subtly employ indirect directives to gain compliance? 


At the conclusion of the third day, the wife appeared to be intensely interested 
in, though deeply disturbed by, the information we had covered. She also 
seemed to be much more at ease with her family and particularly comfortable 
with her husband. There was no hesitation regarding an agreement to meet for a 
fourth day. 


On the fourth day we discussed the history of the small yoga group and its guru. 
We reviewed certain corporate documents, disclosure statements, real estate 
records, and finally personal e-mail communications between the guru and some 
of his followers, which the husband had copied and printed out for me. A pattern 
emerged regarding the guru’s evident financial gain and accumulated assets 
through the group. Also clear was how he had repeatedly exploited and profited 
from the free labor his followers had provided. 


The yoga group as an organizational entity purportedly had a charitable purpose, 


which supposedly was based on human improvement. However, the guru 
apparently lived a life of ease and luxury at the expense of his followers. We 
could see this fact in the documentation, in living arrangements at the group 
retreat in Southeast Asia, and through the persistent personal demands the guru 
made through his e-mails. Did this evidence reflect the personality of an 
“egoless” or “enlightened” being? Or was it rather the behavior of a selfish 
opportunist? 


We reviewed news reports about controversial gurus that encouraged some 
practice to achieve an altered state of consciousness for the purported purpose of 
self-improvement and fulfillment. For example, the notorious Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneesh,!!*° the Japanese cult Aum “Supreme Truth,”!!*” both found guilty of 
terrorism, and the so-called Hare Krishna movement, which declared bankruptcy 
when faced with child abuse claims.!!° 


The family repeatedly interjected their personal observations about the yoga 
group and its influence on the wife’s life, including how group activities had 
overwhelmed her daily schedule and how she had become increasingly isolated. 
As her group involvement increased, family members said, they saw her less, 
and communication began to wither away. This isolation became even more 
pronounced when she moved into an apartment building other group members 
also occupied. Near the conclusion of the fourth day, the wife was very quiet, 
and finally she began to cry. She asked her family for their forgiveness. She said, 
“How could I be so stupid?” At this point I interjected that it had been 
impossible for her to realistically evaluate the group given the deceptive way in 
which she had been recruited and gradually manipulated. I said that her harsh 
self-judgment seemed misplaced. How could she have made an informed 
decision about group involvement without having the necessary information? 
What about the group and its leader? Didn’t the guru, and perhaps some of his 
prominent devotees, have the responsibility to disclose their agenda from the 
beginning? Weren’t they responsible for the negative consequences of their 
influence? Why didn’t they deserve some, if not all, of the blame? 


The conclusion of this intervention was quite emotional, but it was a happy one. 
The husband and wife reconciled, and she had no further contact with the group 
or the guru. Not long after the intervention, the wife contacted me about her 
concerns that the group might harass or bother her in some way. I assured her 


that if she ignored them by refusing to respond to their e-mails, text messages, 
and calls, they would eventually give up and move on. It seems they did just 
that. 


CHAPTER 21 


AMWAY INTERVENTION 


A college student became involved in a multilevel marketing scheme known as 
Amway or Quixtar, Inc. Over a period of months, the young man became so 
obsessed with Amway that he neglected his studies. As his grades slipped and 
the possibility arose that he might have to leave college, his parents became 
concerned. His father, a certified public accountant (CPA), tried to explain the 
flaws and pitfalls linked to multilevel marketing schemes like Amway. But 
despite the father’s effort, his son refused to be dissuaded from his commitment 
to the company. 


As the prospects for the young man’s successful completion of college continued 
to dim, his father contacted me. We soon arranged for an intervention schedule 
based on a long weekend visit that had already been planned. I would be the 
family’s surprise guest during that weekend to facilitate the intervention effort. 


On the day before the intervention began, we met to discuss details. The father 
explained that he couldn’t understand how his son, who was bright and studying 
business in college, could have been so easily fooled by what he considered to 
be a blatantly opportunistic scheme. As a trained professional accountant, he had 
explicitly explained to his son why Amway’s business plan often failed to 
generate any significant income for those involved. But no matter how many 
times the father went over the numbers and identified the flaws he saw in 
Amway’s business plan, his son seemed to be beyond reason and somehow 
unable or unwilling to acknowledge the facts. 


The father asked me whether it was possible that Amway had “brainwashed” his 
son. When we went over the basic structure of the intervention, I noted that one 
of the primary topics we would focus on during our discussion was coercive 


persuasion, which is commonly called “brainwashing.” 


The father seemed convinced that if an outside consultant presented more 
negative information, such as a more in-depth, critical analysis of the Amway 
business plan, this would be the key to unlock his son’s ability to independently 
and critically think again. It is impossible to predict which specific area or 
category of discussion is most likely to connect and solicit a thoughtful and 
meaningful response during an intervention. It could be the negative history of a 
particular group or leader or perhaps the emotional pull of family concerns. Or it 
could be the unmasking of a process of manipulation a group employed to shut 
down critical thinking. I urged the parents not to press any specific point or 
category during the intervention but rather to let the dialogue unfold in a way 
that allowed their son to focus on whatever interested him the most. 


During the preparation process I also explained to the parents that though there 
would be four basic blocks of the intervention, there was no specific order in 
which these blocks would be covered. I again emphasized the need to stay 
focused on whatever topic drew their son’s interest to keep him engaged and 
interested in the conversation. The ultimate purpose of any intervention is to 
stimulate independent thinking by engaging in an educational process that 
includes critical analysis. The person who is the focus of the intervention must 
be personally engaged and interested, or no meaningful exchange of ideas will 
occur, and the effort will fail. 


On the morning when the intervention began, the young man was courteous and 
deferential to his mother and father. He repeatedly said he wanted to satisfy 
whatever concerns they had about his involvement in Amway and agreed not to 
contact anyone associated with the company during our time together. His 
father’s persistence in pursuing the subject of Amway somewhat annoyed him, 
but ultimately he welcomed the opportunity to explain the positive aspects of the 
Amway business plan once again. 


Initially, our conversation centered on Amway‘s troubled history, which 
included a pattern of complaints about its practices, negative press reports, and 
litigation. 


We discussed some of the fundamental flaws in many multilevel marketing 


cc 


schemes. These often included the issue of market saturation—that is, “a 
situation in which no more of a product or service can be sold because there are 
no more possible customers.”!!49 For example, similar businesses so saturate a 
given area that the prospects of other similar businesses in the same area become 
limited. This is why many businesses do studies regarding the issue of market 
saturation to determine whether an area is oversaturated. 


As an example I offered a study done in Wisconsin concerning the casino market 
to determine whether more casinos would benefit the state and were therefore 
feasible. The study determined that the market was already saturated and that 
adding more casinos was therefore not advisable.!!°° I asked the young man 
what limits Amway had set regarding how many distributors were selling its 
products in a given area to avoid market saturation. What specific policies or 
rules reflected Amway’s ongoing effort to avoid having too many distributors in 
the same place? Did Amway set limits concerning distributors by area? The 
young man couldn’t think of any limitations Amway had ever set regarding the 
number of distributors in an area. In fact, distributors were encouraged to recruit 
more distributors in their area regardless of how many there might already be in 
the neighborhood, city, state, or region. 


Another focus of discussion was how Amway or Quixtar people make money. 
That is, what is the primary focus of Amway? Is it the sale of its products or the 
promotion of its multilevel business plan in an effort to recruit more distributors? 
I pointed out that historically lawsuits filed against Amway have asserted that 
distributors are pressured to buy products and “motivational materials” and that 
it is a relatively small group of “kingpins” presiding over thousands of downline 
distributors who make significant amounts of money. Reportedly, I said, 
Amway‘s elite make most of their money selling materials, known within 
Amway or Quixtar as the “tool and function” end of the business. The ratio of 


tools income as opposed to regular Amway business is reportedly “nine-to-one 


or more.”!151 


The son readily admitted that he had paid for such motivational materials and 
that based on his experience, the focus in Amway was often on recruiting more 
distributors rather than on simply selling company products. He also 
acknowledged that he and other distributors were pressured to purchase Amway 
products. 


I pointed out that reportedly “Amway distributors earn an average of just $115 a 
month.” And that “just a quarter of 1% (0.26%) make more than $40,000 a 
year.”!'* J asked the young man whether it was really possible for him to make 
enough money through Amway to support himself, considering the expense of 
buying Amway products and tools. This analysis seemed to disturb the young 
man. He said that all businesses included some risk but admitted that it wasn’t 
rational to be in a business without the reasonable hope of future success and 
profitability. He, like other Amway distributors, hoped to somehow be not an 
average distributor but rather an exceptional one. But was it reasonable to expect 
this outcome given the numbers? 


The question now was why anyone would engage or remain in a business 
without a reasonable hope for meaningful success. Didn’t Amway/ Quixtar 
people understand that the odds were stacked against success, as the numbers 
reflected? Why would people make a business commitment if it wasn’t in their 
own best interest? After all, isn’t business about making money? At this juncture 
I pointed out that Amway had settled a class action lawsuit for $56 million. The 
lawsuit alleged that the company had engaged in predatory practices including 
“racketeering, among other charges.”!!°% 


Why would people knowingly allow themselves to be preyed on? We touched on 
what some Amway critics have called the “cultlike” nature of the organization, a 
kind of rigid mind-set expressed by Amway enthusiasts who echo the same 
jargon and seem totally enthralled with the company. Does Amway have a 
preferred way of thinking that denigrates objective and critical analysis? Do 
Amway and Quixtar devotees behave like people in cultlike groups? Do Amway 
distributors recognize that multilevel marketing often ignores basic business 
principles like market saturation? Or do they obscure such reasonable guidelines 
with the company’s slogans and jargon? 


Later on during the first day, we touched on what might be seen as “Loading the 
Language” in Amway. That is what psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton describes as 
“highly reductive, definitive-sounding phrases, easily memorized and easily 
expressed” that become “the start and finish of any ideological analysis.”!!°* 
Loaded language is one of the characteristic components of what Lifton calls 
“thought reform” or what is more commonly labeled “brainwashing.” 


We talked about how Amway appears to use such verbiage through phrases such 
as “building the business,” which essentially means recruiting more 
“downlines”!!>° or distributors by showing “the plan.”!!°°The plan means the 
multilevel marketing scheme Amway and Quixtar uses. The lure for many 
potential participants is referred to as “chasing the dream”!!°” of wealth and 
success. Someone who criticizes Amway/ Quixtar is apt to be labeled a “dream 
stealer,”!4°8 a derogatory label denoting that someone somehow represents 
opposition or is an impediment to the dream fulfillment attributed to Amway. 
People or things that distract someone from following the plan are 
“negative”!!°9 and therefore avoided. This might include a regular job, 
television, or in some situations family and old friends. 


The young man was familiar with all these expressions. He had often heard them 
through his involvement with Amway/Quixtar. His “sponsor” or “upline,” who 
mentored him, sometimes spoke of them. 


Reviewing this particular form of insider language and how it paralleled Lifton‘s 
definition of loaded language drew the young man’s interest. He listened intently 
to the explanation of how such language could restrict critical thinking and 
ultimately constrict the mind itself. I commented how this might partly explain 
why people stayed in Amway, even when it didn’t produce meaningful income. 
They were following “the plan” and caught between “chasing the dream” and 
being “negative.” 


We also discussed the environmental control exerted through Amway’s 
subculture composed of “downlines” and “uplines.” How much time did he 
actually spend with people outside those tied into the multilevel marketing 
company? Were his preexisting friendships outside of Amway being nurtured 
and meaningfully maintained, or were they withering and falling away? To what 
extent had Amway come to dominate his daily life and environment? How much 
significant feedback did he really receive from people outside the Amway 
subculture that now surrounded him? 


These questions solicited answers from the young man that provided further 
evidence of the pervasiveness of Amway’s influence in his life. He admitted that 
his time was increasingly taken up with Amway and that the people he now 


socialized with were largely other Amway distributors. We also discussed his 
attendance at Amway conferences, seminars, and meetings and looked at how 
the company and its supporters controlled these activities and environments. 


Didn’t all these factors contribute to the creation of a kind of encapsulated 
Amway world or subculture, in which only positive affirmations about the 
company were encouraged, recognized, and allowed? How could anyone within 
such a subculture meaningfully consider alternate ideas? Was it really possible 
for alternate ideas to penetrate this environment? Could any criticism of Amway 
and its business practices be seriously considered and thought through within 
this environment? These questions ended our first day. 


At the beginning of the second day, we discussed in more detail how Amway, 
through its subculture and domination of time and associations, could be seen as 
what psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton calls “Milieu Control.”!!°° I asked whether it 
was possible that his new Amway life had effectively come to control much of 
his communication and had effectively shut out, dismissed, or eliminated 
anything negative that might contradict or criticize Amway’s basic assumptions 
or its business plan. At this point the young man became uneasy and asked 
whether this meant that Amway was somehow engaged in what could be called 
“brainwashing.” 


Building on the thought-reform model, I cited another criterion Lifton described 
called “Sacred Science.” That is, the group or organization encourages “an aura 
of sacredness around its basic dogma,” and “this sacredness is evident in the 
prohibition (whether or not explicit) against the questioning of basic 
assumptions, and in the reverence which is demanded for the originators of the 


Word, the present bearers of the Word, and the Word itself.”!!°! 


I asked the young man whether seriously questioning the Amway business plan 
was possible. Would criticism of the plan be tolerated? He answered that any 
distributor who criticized the business plan was likely to be pressured to cease 
such criticism. If the distributor persisted in criticism, he or she would probably 
be labeled as negative and made to feel so uncomfortable that he or she would 
leave Amway. 


I asked whether the plan was possibly wrong in some aspect. Could Amway’s 
business plan be improved based on constructive criticism—for example, 
addressing the issue of market saturation? The young man responded that he 
couldn’t recall an instance when any mistakes or imperfection was 
acknowledged in regard to the Amway business plan. He added that if a 
distributor didn’t get positive results through the plan, the failure was somehow 
due to that distributor’s personal failure to execute the plan properly. There was 
never any criticism of the plan itself. 


I asked him whether a perfect business plan actually existed. Didn’t businesses 
frequently benefit by encouraging constructive criticism from within? Wouldn’t 
acknowledging mistakes in a business plan lead to improvement, positive 
change, and a better business plan? Wouldn’t an improved plan provide more 
profits? Wasn’t that the goal of positive, evolving change? Isn’t that often a goal 
of good business? The young man appeared perplexed but admitted that these 
were basic business principles that made sense; he’d studied them in college. His 
father interjected emphatically that all businesses were subject to changing 
conditions and that no business plan was perfect. 


I then asked the young man another question. Did he feel there was noticeable 
reverence expressed toward the leaders in Amway who achieved elevated 
positions in the organizational multilevel marketing scheme, such as distributors 
who had reached the rank of “emerald” or “diamond”? He admitted that such 
people were greatly admired, if not revered, and put forth as examples or role 
models to be imitated. I mentioned that this reverence for the “bearers of the 
Word” or plan could be seen as another expression of “Sacred Science” in 
Amway. The young man appeared to be more interested in the process of 
coercive persuasion used to gain undue influence than in criticism of the 
business practices of Amway. 


On the third day we delved into the subject of social influence. We discussed six 
basic principles of influence, which professor of psychology Robert Cialdini 
outlined.!'®* How might these principles be used to manipulate people in 
Amway? For example: “The principle of social proof...states that one means we 
use to determine what is correct is to find out what other people think is correct; 
the principle applies especially to the way we decide what constitutes correct 
behavior. We view a behavior as more correct in a given situation to the degree 


that we see others performing it.”!!°° Cialdini elaborates, “Usually, when a lot of 
people are doing something, it is the right thing to do. This feature of the 
principle of social proof is simultaneously its major strength and its major 
weakness.”!164 


I asked whether it was possible that Amway had created a false social proof by 
using the company’s relative control of the environment through its 
monopolization of the young man’s time and social interactions. That is, if 
everyone around him was enthusiastically echoing and providing confirmation 
of Amway’s business plan and saying it was wonderful through successive 
meetings, conferences, and social gatherings, did that influence his thinking? He 
agreed that social proof was a factor that initially encouraged and later 
intensified his participation in Amway. 


We also explored how the interlocking principles of “liking” and “authority” 
might influence thinking in a multilevel marketing scheme. Specifically, it is 
true that “we most prefer to say yes to the requests of someone we know and 
like.”!!©> For example, as Cialdini points out, “how much more difficult it is for 
us to turn down a charity request when it comes from a friend or a neighbor.” 
The young man admitted that his relationships in Amway with people he liked 
had greatly contributed to his growing commitment and often served as a kind of 
organizational glue. He also acknowledged the powerful influence authority 
figures, such as emeralds and diamonds, exerted in Amway. We examined the 
“deep-seated sense of duty to authority within us all.”!!©° Cialdini notes, “We 
are trained from birth that obedience to proper authority is right and 
disobedience is wrong.”!!°” How had the powerful authority figures in Amway 
used the aura of authority to influence the thinking of distributors? 


At this point during the third day, the young man broke down and began crying. 
He said that before our discussion began he’d had no idea how the organization 
manipulated him. But now that he had examined the process of coercive 
persuasion and the techniques commonly used to gain undue influence, he felt 
that he had been brainwashed and that this realization was deeply disturbing. I 
explained that the process people often call brainwashing is really quite subtle 
and comes on gradually in increments that are deceptive. I added that typically 
those the process exploits are therefore actually unaware of what is going on, 
and in this sense they never knowingly give their fully informed consent to go 


through such a process. 


As the third day continued, we expanded our discussion of why people stay in 
multilevel marketing schemes such as Amway, even when they lose money or 
ear a minimal income that is inconsistent with the time they invest. Cialdini 
describes “our nearly obsessive desire to be (and to appear) consistent with what 
we have already done.”!'®® This is accomplished through “personal and 
interpersonal pressures to behave consistently with that commitment. Those 
pressures will cause us to respond in ways that justify our earlier decision.” 1° 
This is the basis for the principles of “commitment and consistency,” which 
Cialdini says can become the “hobgoblins of the mind.”!!”° 


We now discussed how the young man’s hobgoblins of commitment had 
effectively anchored him to Amway so that he felt locked in by his commitment 
despite the financial setbacks and lack of meaningful income. The young man 
also explained that he had experienced pressure to remain—personally through 
his own sense of commitment and externally through other Amway distributors 
and “uplines.” This, in part, explained his seeming determination to remain loyal 
to Amway despite whatever hardships occurred and the serious questions his 
concerned family and friends raised about the business. 


As the day ended we discussed what sociologist Benjamin Zablocki calls the 
“exit costs” cult members consider as “disincentives for leaving.” Zablocki lists 
“costs ranging from financial penalties, to relational commitments.”!!”! I added 
that this might also include a sense of personal equity after much time, effort, 
and money have been invested and hardships endured. 


At this point the young man looked at his parents and me and said he was done 
with Amway. Despite whatever exit costs existed, he had decided to stop being 
an Amway distributor. He explained that it was better to cut his losses now and 
move on than to suffer the probable greater costs of leaving later. 


CHAPTER 22 


FAILED INTERVENTIONS 


It is important to understand the basis on which a successful intervention is 
determined. That is, what defines “success” and “failure” in my work as a 
professional consultant or cult-intervention specialist? 


Success 


Historically about 75 percent of the people who have retained me to help them 
due to concern about someone in a cultlike group or cultic situation have 
experienced a successful outcome. That is, by the end of our working 
relationship, the person who was the focus of concern ended his or her group 
involvement or cultic relationship. 


It must be understood that my success rate includes all the people who have 
retained me. That means anyone who has paid me professional fees for 
assessment, consultation, or intervention work. This includes every billed client 
regardless of the level of work provided or amount of time spent in that working 
relationship. 


Clients who retain me typically expect my work to culminate in an intervention 
effort. This usually means that there is a set date for the intervention, which is 
most often agreed on before I’m retained. The intervention typically takes three 
to four days. 


Failure 


A failure occurs when the person who is the focus of concern decides to stay 


with the cultlike group or leader despite the work I performed through the 
consultation or intervention effort. 


The determination of whether my work has been a success or failure is therefore 
based on a simple question. Has the cult-involved person ended his or her 
involvement with the group or cultic situation as the direct result of my 
professional effort? 


I have participated in approximately five hundred interventions (1982-2013). I 
don’t typically follow up with clients unless they subsequently decide to contact 
me. This is my policy based on professional boundaries regarding respect for 
privacy. But some clients have decided to follow up with me, particularly if 
there is a problem. 


I can recall only two or three occasions when former clients contacted me to say 
that a person who had decided to leave a group or cultic situation by the end of 
an intervention effort later changed his or her mind and returned to the same 
group or situation. Based on this feedback from former clients, the rate of 
relapse after an initially successful interventions would seem to be less than 1 
percent. That is, less than 1 percent of the successful intervention outcomes were 
later reversed when a cult member changed his or her mind and returned to his 
or her former situation. 


Some families have later contacted me to report that though they initially 
experienced failure through an intervention effort, which I facilitated, the person 
who was the focus of the intervention later decided to leave the group. This 
change of mind was largely due to the information they received and the 
dialogue that occurred during the intervention. Such outcomes have occurred 
numerous times. Based on this feedback from my former clients, it appears that 
the rate of such delayed departures substantially exceeds 1 percent. 


Statistics 


In recent years I have substantially changed the mix of my work. I no longer 
devote all my time to interventions. My work now includes court expert 
testimony, media consulting, and lectures. I focus much of my time on the Web 


presence of the Cult Education Institute, an on-line database and research library 
devoted to the study of controversial groups and movements, some of whom 
have been called “cults.” 


Between 2005 and 2013 seventy-seven clients retained me due to concerns about 
an individual involved in a cultic situation. 


Based on the previously stated definitions for success and failure, my success 
rate within this historical group of clients (2005-2013) was 72.3 percent. That is, 
fifty-five clients experienced success when the individuals who had caused 
concern due to a cultic situation left that situation as the direct result of my work. 


Among this same historical group, twenty-one clients experienced failure. That 
is, regardless of the professional services I provided, the person involved in the 
cultic situation didn’t leave it. Two of these failures later resulted in people 
leaving a cultic situation, but this reversal didn’t occur immediately at the 
conclusion of my work. 


Communication and Access Are Crucial 


The single most pivotal issue that provides the foundation for any cult 
intervention or consultation effort is meaningful access to the cult-involved 
individual. Many families who have contacted me over the years have said they 
have little to no contact with a loved one who is in a cultic group or under undue 
influence in some type of cultic situation. Readers must understand that without 
substantial communication and meaningful access, effectively planning for any 
sort of intervention is virtually impossible. 


When such unfortunate and difficult circumstances exist, I recommend that those 
who are concerned develop coping and communication strategies that may 
ultimately lead to improved contact and regular access. Essentially such 
Strategies include scrupulously avoiding confrontation, arguments, and the 
expression of negative sentiments. Instead they should focus on more positive 
things, such as continuing affirmation of family support and affection. Using 
such strategies (see the chapter on “Coping Strategies”) can potentially produce 
a viable basis for an intervention, which can then be considered as a possible 


option. 
My Shortest Intervention 


Perhaps the briefest intervention of my career involved an American engineer 
who worked around the world. He retained me for an intervention effort focused 
on his former fiancée. The engineer had fallen in love while working in Europe. 
After becoming engaged, he brought his fiancée to the United States for an 
extended visit to meet his family. The engineer had previously met his fiancée’s 
parents, sister, and friends while working in Italy. The young woman and her 
sister belonged to what seemed to be a very tight-knit social group. When the 
couple was in the United States, however, it became apparent to the engineer 
that a single leader actually dominated and controlled this close-knit group of 
friends. 


During the couple’s stay in the United States, the engineer began to question the 
constant phone calls between his fiancée and the group’s leader. It seemed to 
him that there were no boundaries in this relationship and that the leader’s 
advice was always adhered to without question; in fact, it governed every aspect 
of his fiancée’s life. The engineer began to openly question the propriety of such 
profound influence, and after a somewhat heated discussion about this with his 
fiancée, she abruptly left the United States and returned to Europe. The engineer 
was devastated. He repeatedly tried to communicate with his estranged 
girlfriend, but she didn’t respond. 


The engineer then contacted me, hoping to arrange for an intervention. I 
explained that an _ intervention was impossible without meaningful 
communication and access. He said he would somehow devise a strategy to 
provide a point of access to his former girlfriend. The engineer insisted that he 
must at least try to approach her, and he came up with a precarious plan based on 
the return of his former fiancée’s abandoned belongings, which she had left 
behind in the United States. 


The engineer’s plan revolved around shipping the baggage back to Italy and 
arranging for it to be returned to the young woman through an intermediary. He 
retained a private investigator in Italy. The private investigator called the young 
woman and advised her that he had received her luggage and boxed belongings 


sent from the United States, which she could pick up at his office at a scheduled 
time. The engineer said this would be the only opportunity for us to at least meet 
with her briefly. We would surprise her when she came to the office, and he 
hoped she would stay long enough for us to convince her to set aside more time 
for discussion in the following days. 


I remained deeply skeptical that this approach had any hope of success, and I 
told the engineer his plan would most likely fail. He admitted that it was a 
desperate attempt but said this was the only way he could reliably contact her. 
The engineer believed, or wanted to believe, that somehow his plan would work, 
because his former fiancée still loved him. 


I traveled to Italy, where I met the engineer and the private investigator. The 
private investigator provided us with additional detailed information. Though the 
group and its leader were relatively obscure, it had drawn some attention in this 
region of Italy, and people called it a “cult.” The leader often recruited people 
through personal and family relationships. It seems likely that the leader may 
have believed he could recruit the engineer through his love interest. 


The investigator had also interviewed the parents of the engineer’s former 
fiancée. He told us that her older sister, an early devotee of the leader, had 
recruited her. We later met with her parents, who explained that both of their 
daughters had completely cut them off after they raised critical concerns about 
the group. It had been years since the mother or father communicated with either 
of their children. They were quite surprised but happy when their daughter 
briefly visited them accompanied by the engineer to announce her engagement. 
They didn’t fully understand the situation, but hoped the marriage might end the 
leader’s control over their daughter. Though sympathetic, the parents now felt 
that the situation was hopeless and wouldn’t assist in any intervention effort. 


We waited at the private investigator’s office one morning to meet the young 
woman. As planned, she appeared promptly at the scheduled time to pick up her 
belongings. But when she saw us, she immediately became furious. The meeting 
ended quickly, in less than fifteen minutes, and was a complete failure. The only 
aspect of this effort that might be considered meaningful was that the engineer 
experienced a kind of closure. But he left Italy disappointed and heartbroken. 


This failed intervention illustrates a very important point. Without ongoing 
communication and meaningful access, there is no basis for likely success 
through an intervention effort. 


In my opinion, though a desperate approach like the one the engineer devised 
may at times be the only alternative, such an approach will most likely end in 
failure. If at all possible, waiting for a more viable alternative is almost always 
better. This may take considerable time and planning, and it may also involve 
some investigation to locate the cult-involved person and learn more about his or 
her daily life. For example, does he or she live independently or with members 
of a particular group? Is there any level of communication that currently exists 
and can be developed? Is there a possibility that the cult-involved person might 
visit family members or old friends outside the group? Does the cult-involved 
person communicate with anyone on a regular basis outside the group? Is he or 
she independently accessible in some other way through a workplace situation or 
somewhere else outside the group? 


If the answers to such questions repeatedly lead to the conclusion that there is no 
way to communicate with, or have any meaningful access to, the cult-involved 
person, then there is no reason to retain a cult-intervention specialist or 
consultant. Before retaining a professional to further assess, prepare for, or plan 
for an intervention, there must be a basis for contact firmly established and 
created through improved communication and resulting in reliable and regular 
access. There’s no need to hire a professional before this goal has been 
effectively reached. 


Time Doesn’t Always Equal Success 


One failed intervention involved a married couple with children in the United 
States. The husband was the member of a secretive group for more than a 
decade. The group was so secretive that his wife didn’t fully understand its 
existence or appreciate her husband’s level of commitment. After some years of 
marriage, the husband finally introduced his wife to the group and its leader 
through private gatherings. After attending some of these meetings and a retreat, 
the wife determined that the group seemed to fit the definition of a destructive 
cult. That is, a living leader who was dictatorial and engaged in coercive 
persuasion for the explicit purpose of exploiting his or her followers dominated 


and defined the group.'!’* The wife contacted me to begin planning and 
preparing for an intervention. 


Eventually with the husband’s full knowledge and cooperation, the intervention 
took place. We agreed that we would spend five full days discussing destructive 
cults in general, the coercive persuasion techniques such groups use, the group 
the husband was involved in, and why his wife was concerned about it. 


The husband was a very successful businessman and a generous supporter of the 
group and its leader. His financial support, along with the substantial 
contributions of other wealthy group members, afforded the leader a rather 
lavish lifestyle. Because of this and his many years of devotion, the husband 
held a position of special recognition and privilege in the group. Other group 
members treated him very respectfully, even deferentially, and the leader 
particularly honored him. 


Each day during the intervention we spent about eight hours, going over detailed 
research regarding destructive cults, the dynamics of such groups, and how the 
husband’s group specifically fit in this context. He didn’t disagree that his group 
could be seen as a cult according to the cited common characteristics, but he 
repeatedly said he hadn’t been personally harmed and was comfortable within it. 


Former members of the group attended some of our meetings to discuss their 
perceptions of the leader. They offered a distinctly different perspective than the 
husband. Former members reported abuses in the group, which included 
excessive demands for payments that strained their finances. They also 
complained about the leader’s micromanagement of their personal lives, which 
had caused harm to relationships. The husband’s response was to simply say 
again and again that this hadn’t been his experience; therefore, though some 
former members may have experienced some problems, they didn’t concern him. 


After days of discussion the intervention ended. The husband was unmoved and 
made it clear that he would continue as an active member of the group. Even 
when his wife threatened divorce, the husband remained adamant about his 
group commitment. The intervention was a failure. The couple soon separated 
and later divorced. 


Looking back at this intervention effort, I see there was more than enough time 
to share the necessary information and discuss relevant concerns in considerable 
depth. But in my opinion this effort failed largely because the husband felt 
deeply invested in the group and enjoyed the personal attention he received. The 
leader made him feel very special. And his group involvement conferred on him 
a sense of esoteric status and empowerment. Through the group the husband felt 
that he had reached an elite level of awareness and was recognized as a 
philosopher. He seemed to think that without the group he would lose this 
special status. 


After years of personal and financial investment, the husband also appeared to 
have a sense of equity in the group. In my opinion it was his perception of what 
has been called “exit costs”!!’* that basically blocked any serious consideration 
of leaving the group. Sociologist Benjamin Zablocki sees such exit costs as an 
important facet in the calculations of cult members. That is, such exit costs, as 
cult member perceive them, are “disincentives for leaving.” !!”4 


In most cases the more time during an intervention is allotted to discuss 
concerns, examine research, and compare the parallels between a particular 
group and other groups called “cults,” the more likely it is that the intervention 
will end in success. But there are situations, despite the time spent, that may still 
end in failure. Each individual involved in a cult or cultic situation must 
ultimately face his or her personal exit costs based on his or her emotional needs 
and history. 


Runaway 


Another intervention centered on a nineteen-year-old girl. Her parents had been 
long-time members of a well-known cult when they decided to leave it. But they 
had raised their children in the group for many years. The couple’s minor 
children willingly left the group with little problem, but their older sister refused 
to leave and was legally considered an adult. 


The parents’ cult departure caused a rift. Their eldest child left their home and 
moved in with another member of the group. Communication became strained, 
but the daughter continued to regularly call and visit with her family. 


The parents retained me to undertake an intervention. The intervention took 
place in the context of a family visit with relatives in a neighboring city. 
Participants included the mother, father, an aunt, and an uncle. We all met in a 
hotel room where the family was staying. The uncle and aunt lived in town and 
also attended the initial meeting. 


The intervention was difficult, and bursts of anger largely consumed the first 
day. Frequently the daughter angrily walked out of the hotel room and came 
back only after her uncle pursued her and persuaded her to return. Such 
interruptions occurred several times throughout the day. 


A former member of the group participated in the intervention. Sharing her 
personal story of group involvement at a relatively high level of responsibility 
seemed to impress the daughter and stimulate her critical thinking. During the 
first day we were also able to review a substantial amount of research material 
specifically gathered about this particular group and its leadership. This 
historical documentation was difficult for the daughter to dispute but took time 
to digest. 


At the end of our first day, the parents expected their daughter to stay overnight 
with them at the hotel. But she refused, insisting instead on staying at her uncle’s 
nearby home. She agreed to return the following day to continue our discussion 
and promised not to communicate with the group or anyone associated with the 
group in any way, shape, or form until we had concluded our discussions. 


Through the previous preparation process, the family knew the importance of 
closely monitoring the evenings between each intervention day. That is, every 
evening posed the potential for problems. We had discussed the need to closely 
watch their daughter throughout the intervention and pay particular attention to 
her communication. Everyone understood that this meant turning off cell phones 
and blocking Internet access through any device until the intervention effort was 
over. My concern, as always, was focused on contact with the group. If there 
was such contact, the group would certainly use it to obstruct or sabotage our 
effort. Cultic groups inherently know that the more time there is for discussion 
and sharing information about them through an intervention, the more likely it is 
that they will lose a follower. 


Before the daughter left to stay with her uncle overnight, I briefed him again 
about the importance of blocking all contact and communication with the group 
and said he must watch over his niece until they returned the next day. The uncle 
assured me that he would closely monitor her and make sure there was no 
opportunity for her to make contact with members of the group. He would then 
bring her back to the hotel the following morning to resume the discussion. 


But the nineteen-year-old never returned for a second day. The following 
morning her uncle left her alone in his house when he dropped his children off 
for school. When the uncle returned, his niece was gone. She had run away, and 
days passed before her parents knew where she had gone. The intervention had 
ended in failure. 


The daughter probably intended to fulfill her commitments, but during an 
intervention cult members often feel conflicted between their loyalty to the 
group and whatever loyalty continues to remain intact regarding their families. 
An intervention can be stressful, and in that context a troubled cult member may 
reach out for guidance from the group, which has deliberately encouraged 
dependency on them for answers. For this reason I strongly suggest that families 
involved in an intervention closely monitor the situation and specifically any and 
all communication during the intervention process. 


In my opinion this intervention might have been successful if the daughter 
hadn’t been left alone. This opportunity allowed her to contact the group during 
a critical period. After the failed intervention the cultic group carefully 
controlled the daughter’s communication with her family for many months, and 
she seemed to be somewhat scripted. There would be no opportunity for another 
intervention. 


Internet Interference 


Another of my failed interventions involved a husband who was concerned 
about his wife’s involvement with a local group. The group, which its 
charismatic leader dominated and defined, was a small faction that had broken 
away from a much larger organization, which was frequently called a “cult.” 


The husband became concermed, because the group increasingly dominated his 
wife’s time and thinking. The couple had a small child, and the teachings of the 
group, which largely focused on the evils of the world and an imminent 
apocalyptic end of the world, seemed terrifying. The group leader told his 
followers that they must prepare for doomsday. The husband’s work required 
extensive travel. When he was away, his wife often took their child to group 
meetings. 


Our intervention included the husband and his parents. He said his mother and 
stepfather were quite close to his wife and that she respected their judgment. We 
hoped their presence during the intervention would be helpful. I met with 
everyone the day before the intervention to explain the boundaries and 
components of our collective effort. I emphasized how important the role of the 
family would be in keeping the wife grounded, engaged, and interested. 


We were in a somewhat isolated rural area, and neither the cultic group nor any 
of its members were nearby. The group building was located some distance from 
the house, so it would be rather difficult for the leader or group members to 
interfere. Nevertheless, I warned the family about phone and Internet access, and 
they agreed to have everything shut down. 


The first day of the intervention went fairly well, though I was deeply 
disappointed by the mother and stepfather’s level of participation. They didn’t 
seem to have anything to say despite earlier conversation about their concerns 
during our preparation process. The wife was cooperative and courteous, though 
she scrupulously avoided any direct indication of her true feelings. She instead 
tried to alleviate any concerns by minimizing her level of involvement with the 


group. 


By the end of the first day, we had covered quite a bit of ground, including 
research about cults in general and particularly about the larger organization, to 
which her group was historically linked. We also discussed in some depth the 
doomsday teachings of the leader of her group and noted that they were similar 
to groups called “doomsday cults.” There were several contradictions in the 
group leader’s teachings that didn’t seem to make any sense. By the end of our 
day of discussion, the wife tacitly acknowledged that these contradictions 
existed and expressed some concern about them. We agreed to meet the 


following morning to begin our discussion again. 


The second day, when the husband picked me up at my hotel, he said his parents 
would not be participating any further. He explained that they felt awkward and 
uncomfortable and had decided to leave. This was a disappointment that 
certainly compromised the effectiveness of the continuing intervention effort. 
And this is why it’s so important to make sure anyone agreeing to participate in 
an intervention is completely supportive and will see it through to the 
conclusion. Unfortunately the husband’s parents decided to do otherwise. 


When we arrived at the house, his wife seemed greatly changed. She was curt 
and argumentative rather than the courteous, open person I had met the previous 
day. We picked up the discussion about the leader’s teachings and how at times 
they seemed confusing and contradictory. The wife’s response now appeared 
almost rehearsed. When I pressed the wife about what source of information she 
relied on to form her opinions, she admitted that she had studied the group’s 
website overnight. The husband had failed to disconnect the Internet access, as 
we had agreed. 


When I tried to unwind the group’s explanation of seemingly contradictory 
teachings for the purpose of closer examination, the wife became angry. Rather 
than engage in an analysis of the material posted at the group website, the wife 
insisted that we end our conversation and soon left the room. Now only the 
husband was there to persuade his wife to resume the dialogue. He couldn’t 
convince her to continue. The intervention ended in failure. 


In my opinion this intervention effort primarily failed for two reasons. First, the 
family couldn’t pull together consistently and support the effort all the way 
through. Having the right people involved when undertaking an intervention is 
vitally important. If someone is ambivalent about the effort, he or she shouldn’t 
become involved. Instead, hopefully others can be found who can be more 
supportive and consistently provide a better basis for success. 


In addition, despite my warnings, the husband decided not to disconnect Internet 
access at the house. He later explained this was because he was afraid his wife 
would be angry if she later found out he had done this. The husband’s failure to 
follow through on this important point, however, allowed his wife to download 


scripted answers from the group rather than to engage in independent critical 
thinking. The wife had promised not to contact the group during the intervention 
but rationalized that visiting the group website was somehow not the equivalent 
of directly contacting group members. 


Breakdown 


A family contacted me regarding concerns about their son, who had recently 
returned home after prolonged involvement with a certain highly demanding 
group. His behavior was now erratic, and the parents were concerned that their 
son had been brainwashed. 


Substantial historical documentation was available about this particular group 
through news reports and court records. The organization had often been called a 
“cult.” I assembled a file and flew in to prepare the family for the intervention. 
When I met with them the day before the intervention, we discussed what could 
potentially go wrong and what our respective roles would be during the process. 


On the day of the intervention, when I met the son for the first time, talking with 
him was difficult. Hours passed, but we were unable to maintain an ongoing 
exchange of ideas. He would talk—often, it seemed, to himself—then drift away 
into an apparent alternate world of his own, disconnected from his surroundings. 


After almost a day of the parents and me trying to engage the young man, 
without success, I asked his mother and father to meet with me privately in 
another room. I explained that it was impossible for me to share information 
without a meaningful level of communication. I advised the parents to seek help 
from a doctor in their local area. The situation was outside my expertise, and I 
couldn’t help them. 


Later doctors established that the young man had experienced a kind of mental 
breakdown, and he was hospitalized. His cultic involvement may have caused 
this in part, or there may have been an underlying condition his group 
involvement somehow exacerbated. In any event the problem wasn’t something 
an intervention could address; it instead required the immediate attention of a 
doctor. 


Hopefully, these examples of failed interventions can help those who are 
concerned better understand the possible problems that may develop during an 
effort. 


It has been said that whenever information is shared during an intervention, the 
effort can be seen as successful. When families retain a cult-intervention 
consultant, however, they usually expect much more defined results. That is why 
I have very specifically defined the net result of a successful intervention. That 
is, the person who is the focus of the intervention decides to leave the group or 
cultic situation by the conclusion of that effort. 


It’s important to reiterate again that meaningful communication and access are 
the foundations for any intervention. Until those crucial elements or ingredients 
are developed or are evident, there is no need to retain a specialist or consultant 
for an assessment or to prepare for an intervention. 


CHAPTER 23 


MOVING ON 


Generally most cult members eventually move on and leave the group. Sadly, 
this separation may take place after they have experienced years of deception, 
exploitation, and destructive consequences in their personal lives. Cult members 
frequently experience psychological, emotional, and at times physical or sexual 
abuse. The experience of each former cult member will vary according to his or 
her individual involvement in the group and its level of destructive behavior. 


Members in many destructive cults are encouraged to become increasingly 
dependent through the use of coercive persuasion techniques. The net result of 
such cultic manipulation culminates in a form of undue influence. In this state of 
mind, the cult member is induced to accept erroneous perspectives, such as that 
individual autonomy or independent thinking is somehow an expression of 
arrogance, inflated ego, pride, or even “sinful.” The cult member is coerced to 
accept that others must make decisions and value judgments for him or her. 


Even though most cult members live at home, work at a regular job, and don’t 
reside in a compound, they can nevertheless become isolated through their 
immersion in the group, which dominates most, if not all, of their otherwise free 
time. Due to this immersion, cult members become increasingly dependent on 
the group or leader. This is often because they have been largely cut off from the 
outside world. 


In this state of relative isolation, they may develop unreasonable fears about 
leaving the group, seemingly irrational concerns about outsiders, and an apparent 
disconnection from reality. This may include the fear that the cult or leader 
might retaliate in some way if they left. This fear of retaliation by former cult 
members is most often exaggerated or misplaced, but it may take time for it to 


dissipate. It’s important to recognize that such unreasonable fears former cult 
members express are not unusual and are actually quite common. 


Psychologist Margaret Singer said this cultic m mind-set was the cumulative 
result of what she called “the five Ds,” which includes deception, debilitation, 


dependency, dread, and desensitization.!!”° 


In their book Snapping: America’s Epidemic of Sudden Personality Change, 
authors Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman recounted information they had gathered 
after disseminating one thousand questionnaires to former cult members 
throughout the United States and Canada. They received four hundred responses 
from people who had spent time in forty-eight different groups called 
routs???" 


A substantial percentage of former cult members reported back to Conway and 
Siegelman that they experienced “ongoing problems of confusion, disorientation 
and dissociation.”!!”” The authors found that two-thirds of the respondents 
experienced substantial residual emotional difficulties. “One in six reported 
hallucinations or delusions for up to twelve years after leaving their groups.”!!”8 
One former cultist said, “It hurts to think, it physically aches.”'!”? According to 
their survey results, the substantial recovery from a cultic experience took “on an 
average sixteen months.”!!®9 Conway and Siegelman specifically noted that “the 
psychological trauma the new sects and therapies may inflict on their members is 
directly proportional to the amount of time people spend in mind-altering rituals 
and self-help practices.”!1°! 


Conway and Siegelman also reported that “one in five of [their] survey 
respondents experienced some physical health problem.”!!® Dr. Cathleen Mann, 
a PhD in psychology, has been a licensed counselor for over eighteen years and 
has helped many former cult members. According to Mann the first priority for 
every exiting cult member is a medical checkup. She says, “Since most cults use 
a drastic change in diet, sleep deprivation, over activity, assaults to the body in 
other ways, it is highly likely that the former member has potential physical 
consequences.”!184 


Other studies of former cult members seem to confirm a similar pattern of results 
regarding the negative effects cultic involvement produces. One such study 
included sixty-six former members of Rev. Moon‘s Unification Church and was 
published in the American Journal of Psychiatry. It found that 36 percent of the 
former members experienced emotional problems after leaving and that 61 


percent said church leaders had “negatively impacted” their lives.1!®4 1185 


A study of the American Family Foundation (AFF), now known as the 
International Cultic Studies Association (ICSA), yielded a similar pattern of 
results. The AFF/ICSA study included 308 former members of 101 groups called 
“cults.”'48© About 67 percent experienced emotional disorders including 
depression, 76 percent were angry with their former leaders, and 83 percent had 
lower self-confidence. These results are quite comparable to those previously 
reported through the surveys Conway and Siegelman took.!!°7 


Mann notes that “the scant research we have is anecdotal and consists of former 
members’ self-report.” She warns about unfounded assumptions. “I think the 
most troubling problem is twofold: (1) assuming everyone from a particular 
group is always traumatized at all or in the same way; and (2) presenting 
specialized counseling as the only solution.” Mann concludes, “This is 
problematic because it strikes at a person’s ability to make informed choices 
about counseling and because counseling does not work for everyone.”!!®° It is 
important to keep in mind that destructive cults and leaders often present 
themselves as the single solution. 


Those hoping to help former cult members must not impose their assumptions or 
solutions on them as the cult once did. Instead, information must be 
transparently shared about various alternatives and choices regarding recovery. 


Singer said, “Most persons leaving cults are not severely mentally ill, but those 
occasional ones who are should, of course, be referred to a psychiatrist or 
psychologist knowledgeable about cults.”!!®9 A persistent myth concerning cult 
involvement is that it can be explained by some preexistent and underlying 
mental illness or condition. In fact, the overwhelming majority of cults reject 
those who are mentally or physically ill and are interested only in recruiting 
high-functioning, healthy, and therefore potentially useful people. 


Singer observed, “Most cult veterans are neither grossly incompetent nor 
blatantly disturbed. But they report and their families confirmed cognitive 
inefficiencies and crucial changes that take time to pass. Ex-cultists often have 
trouble putting into precise words these inefficiencies, which they want to 
explain.” Singer characterizes this temporary cognitive disability as a 
combination of both the “blurring of mental acuity” along with “uncritical 
passivity.” 119° 


When someone leaves a cultic situation, confronting him or her with criticism, a 
judgmental attitude, or blame is unwise. It is also incorrect to assault him or her 
with negative attacks concerning his or her former group or leader. Instead, be a 
good listener. Remember that a destructive cult cannot be all bad and that there 
may have been some positive aspects or associations linked to cultic 
involvement. Time in the group or under the undue influence of a leader may 
have produced some positive changes, developments, or realizations. It’s 
important for those who are concerned not to make sweeping generalizations and 
needlessly negative comments. Destructive cults prey on and exploit human 
frailties and emotions to fulfill their needs. Those hoping to help former cult 
members must recognize their fragility and be sensitive to their situation. 


Don’t be critical of spirituality, idealism, or some form of awareness. The stated 
goals and ideals of the group may have been laudable despite the bad behavior. 
No one willingly joins a “cult” or volunteers to be abused and exploited. People 
are essentially tricked into cultic involvement. 


Don’t try to convince or convert a former cult member regarding a certain set of 
beliefs. Respect individual expression and the personal process of discovery. 
Each former cult member must begin to make his or her own choices, free of 
coercive persuasion and undue influence. 


As the surveys indicate, many cult members may take some time redeveloping 
their critical-thinking skills and beginning to think independently again. 
Likewise, their ability to tolerate ambiguity may slowly return. No one can 
reasonably expect an instant, overnight transformation after departing from a 
cultic situation. 


Placing pressure on former cult members to speed up the process is also unwise. 
As Conway and Siegelman noted, the longer a person has been in a destructive 
cult, the longer it may take him or her to sort things out and regain his or her past 
cognitive abilities. This may also depend on the severity of the group or leader. 
Some groups called “cults” are more destructive than others. Conway and 
Siegelman found that this was true depending upon the degree of personal 
involvement and the level of destructive behavior and control within a particular 


group. 


Because there are so few support groups devoted to the issue of cult 
involvement, simply reading books on the subject of cults and thought reform 
may be easier. It is also possible to gather historical information about cults and 
their coercive persuasion techniques through the World Wide Web. 
Understanding the common elements of deception, coercive persuasion, and 
undue influence inherently present in destructive cults may help to sort through 
postcult issues and serve to assuage unreasonable fears, ease stress, and reduce 
anxiety. 


The family and friends of a former cult member may also require help 
understanding cultic influence to better cope with someone who has recently 
ended such a situation. Again, this can be accomplished through a similarly 
focused educational process, which includes reading helpful books about cults 
and relevant research. Much like a former cult member who is coming to terms 
with the broader context of his or her involvement by learning about how cults 
affect others, family and friends can also benefit by broadening their knowledge 
base in regard to this subject. 


Not placing blame on the family is also important. Mann states, “We do know 
that there is no connection in the research between family dysfunction, prior 
mental illness, or ‘looking for answers’ and cult involvement.” She points out, 
“Blaming historical and familial processes takes the onus of responsibility from 


the deception of cult recruiters, and places it on the cult member.”!!9! 


Some people who leave cults become activists, hoping to help others. They may 
do so by sharing their cult experience with others in the hope that such 
knowledge will help others avoid destructive cults. Or former cult members may 
try to help those left behind in the group to leave as they have done. This may 


produce positive results and perhaps provide a sense of empowerment or closure 
in regard to their own past cult involvement. 


But it is practical and important to take care of personal priorities first. Former 
cult members are not obligated to become activists, and most do not. Most 
simply move on. If someone has left behind family members in a particular 
group, it may be more important to preserve whatever goodwill and 
communication is possible rather than to engage in activism against the group. 


Australian Jan Groenveld, a former member of controversial religious groups, 
began her cult education work in 1979. She said, “After 15 years wandering 
through the world of the cults, including time in both Mormonism and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, I finally realized that I was being controlled rather than controlling 


my own life. I found myself alone with no access to information that would help 


me recover,” !192 


In an effort to “make it easier for others,” Groenveld launched a website in 1990 
to share information through the Internet. Her website, Cult Awareness and 
Information Centre (CAIC), explains, “The Internet is the only medium where 


both cult members and nonmembers are on a level playing field.”!!9° 


Groenveld, like many others who have left cultic situations, suffered through 
what was sometimes a painful transition back to mainstream life. She explained 
some of the pitfalls of this process in an article widely posted on the World Wide 


Web titled “It Hurts.”!!94 


Jonestown survivor Deborah Layton explains, “It’s an abusive relationship. 
Often by the time you figure that out it’s too late, because you can’t see how to 
extricate yourself without hurting yourself or your family. You are like a caged 
animal.”!!9° Groenveld laments the loss. “Leaving a cult is like experiencing the 
death of a close relative or a broken relationship...like having been betrayed by 
someone with whom you were in love. You feel you were simply used.” 
Groenveld describes her subsequent “grieving process.” She explains, “Most 
people understand that a person must grieve after a death, [but] they find it 
difficult to understand the same applies in this situation.” This grieving process 
includes the recognition of painful feelings, which are the direct result of the 


deception and harm done by a cultic experience. 


Nori Muster, a longtime devotee of the International Society of Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCON) who later left the movement, noted deception in the 
recruitment process. “I don’t know that they actually join ISKCON, They come 
to the temple, but that’s something different.”!!°° Muster was once ISKCON’s 
public relations secretary and editor of its newspaper. After she left, Muster 
wrote a book about the abuses in ISKCON titled Betrayal of The Spirit.'!°’ 
These abuses caused many members to leave.'!?® Groenveld said that the sense 
of betrayal many former cult members feel cuts deep. “It hurts to discover you 
were deceived [by]...people you trusted implicitly, whom you were taught not to 
question.” And it hurts “when you learn that those you were taught were your 
‘enemies’ were telling the truth after all.” 


Jayanti Tamm was born into a group called a “cult” led by Guru Sri Chinmoy. 
She writes, “Cults are designed to keep a clear separation between those inside 
and outside. The more faithful a follower, the more reliant the person is on the 
group. It becomes everything—family, friends, church, home, work, dwelling, 
community. Extracting oneself from that after decades is difficult, and 
sometimes impossible. It is both terrifying and isolating.” '!° Like Muster, Tam 
later wrote a book about her experience titled Cartwheels in Sari.'*°° Groenveld 
relates how difficult it can be to “start all over again” and that there may be 
profound sadness if substantial time has been lost. “Your self-confidence and 
self-worth are almost non-existent,” she said.!29! 


Tamm describes the mind-set many cult members have when considering 
another life in the outside world. “It’s hard to leave and finally admit that what 
you put your whole life into is something that isn’t really true,” she said.‘*° 
Groenveld says that shame may follow such a realization about “what you were” 
and a terrible feeling that “you are all alone.” This is coupled with a painful 
realization that the “love and acceptance” once experienced within the group 
“was conditional” and dependent on “remaining a member of good standing.” 
Groenveld even wondered if she might be “better off” back in the group. She 
also experienced a longing “for the security...in the organization” despite the 
knowledge that she could never “go back.” 


Conway and Siegelman found that deprogramming was beneficial to cult 
members. About 73 percent of the former cult members they surveyed had been 
deprogrammed, half on a voluntary basis and the other half on an involuntary 
basis through an intervention. “As a group, they reported a third less, and in 
many cases only half as many, postcult effects than those who weren’t 
deprogrammed,” the authors said.!*°° There was also a significant difference in 
recovery time for those who had been deprogrammed. “Average rehabilitation 
time was one-third longer—more than a year and half—for those who weren’t 
deprogrammed compared to just over a year for those who were. Overall, 
deprogrammees reported a third fewer months of depression, forty percent less 


disorientation [and] half as many sleepless nights.” !** 


When commenting about former cult members who hadn’t gone through a 
formal intervention, Singer said, “It has become apparent that participation in an 
exit-counseling session is far better than ordinary psychiatric or psychological 
treatment...for helping those who have already left but are having trouble 
understanding and handling what went on during their cult days and the types of 


problems they are experiencing in the aftermath of their cult involvement.” !*°° 


Singer cites two reasons why the educational process of a cult intervention is 
preferable to psychiatric or psychological treatment. “First, former cult members 
need information and explanations about what produced changes in them while 
they were in the cult,” she said. Singer’s second reason cited is that “ordinary 
psychiatric and psychological counseling focuses almost exclusively on early 
life experiences and childhood history and the impact of these early years.” 
Singer calls this “a blind spot.” Instead the psychologist states that the focus 
must be “on adult experiences of intense social influence and group 


situations.” 1206 


The cult “deprogramming,” process has often helped cult members sort through 
their experience and formed the foundation for their recovery. Singer notes, “I 
have noticed that those who have deprogrammed or counseled out make the 


easiest, best, and quickest returns to normal life.”!2°7 


Mann also sees the second necessary step for former cult members after 
addressing possible health concerns is “an educational process in critical 


thinking.” She explains, “Critical thinking is not mere recitation of criticism of 
the group, but is a process by which former members learn the basis of rational 
thought, skepticism, deductive and inductive reasoning, and recognizing logical 
fallacies to premises of indoctrination practices.” Mann clarifies, “This needs to 
be education, not therapy,” and it “is an important preliminary step that should 


occur before any counseling is considered.”!2"8 


Wellspring Retreat is a licensed mental health facility in Ohio. Founded in 1986, 
the short-term residential retreat features a program focused on the recovery of 
former cult members. Founder and psychologist Dr. Paul Martin explains, “The 
program is intensive, but also specialized. Much of the early segment of the 
treatment program is geared to increasing ex-members’ understanding about the 
dynamics of thought reform and helping them explore how their group practiced 
thought reform and how the thought reform program affected their personality 
and their relationship to the world outside the cult.”!?°9 Martin adds, 
“Wellspring’s approach to treating the dissociation begins therapy by 
reconstructing the client’s experiences in terms of a systems model of thought 
reform. Typically, clients’ awareness of what happened to them is restricted 
because they lack a conceptual framework that can adequately attach meaning to 


their experiences.” !!0 


Some cult members leave one group only to join another similar group. Many 
former cult members never effectively sort through what went wrong, what 
caused them to leave, and why. Many blame themselves or others outside the 
group rather than analyze the destructive internal dynamics of their former group 
or criticize a leader. Singer says some cult members can “debrief themselves of 
the cult experience through reading, contact with other ex-members, and in some 
cases therapy dealing with cult-related issues before they come to understand the 


impact that the cult experience has and on their emotional and daily life.”!7"" 


Mann notes, “Many former cult members recover by themselves over time.” She 
adds, “We do know that counseling is not an answer for everything.” It also must 
be noted that the effectiveness and scientific basis for some forms of counseling 
has been called into question by the critical analysis provided in books like 
Science and Psuedoscience in Clinical Psychology.'*!* Mann says that there are 
“varying degrees of harm from any one cult to any one individual.” She warns 
that failing to recognize such variations and distinctions is a “common 


mistake.” 1213 


Singer categorizes the difficulties that emerge for many former cultists during 
their postcult adjustment period. Much like Groenveld, Singer focuses on what 
hurts most when cult members decide to move on. There is guilt, shame, self- 
blaming, unreasonable fear, and excessive doubt. In some very extreme 
situations, there is even the possibility of panic attacks. There can be a sense of 
loneliness after leaving such a tightly knit social environment.'*!* Singer says, 
“Each former member wrestles with a number of the problems...Some need 
more time than others to resolve all the issues they face, and a few never get 


their lives going again.” !!° 


Groenveld once described her temporary deficiencies and said she found it 
“difficult to make decisions” and at times thought she had “lost touch with 
reality.”!7!© To move on effectively, Singer says that former cult members must 
build “a new social network.” In some situations “former cult members often 
feel like immigrants or refugees entering a foreign culture,” the psychologist 
says. But Singer adds, “In most cases, however, they are actually reentering their 
own former culture...Unlike the immigrant confronting novel situations, the 
person coming out of a cult is confronting the society she or he once 


rejected.” 117 


Singer warned about what she called “the ‘fishbowl’ effect,”!*!® which is the 
feeling that family and friends are closely watching a former cult member and 
fearing that almost anything might cause him or her to go back. To avoid that 
effect, family and friends can be sympathetic and supportive but not hovering 
and controlling. 


Other issues former cult members may be challenged by include “aversions and 
hypercritical attitudes” the cult inculcated and nurtured. Also, as a direct result 
of the pain and sense of betrayal felt over their past commitment, former cult 
member may develop a “fear of commitment.”!*!9 But Singer says they must 
overcome such disillusionment and learn how to trust again.'**? This can be 
done based on their new knowledge, increased awareness, and ongoing 
interaction with the world around them. 


According to the AFF/ICSA study, “As ex-cultists come to understand the 
mechanisms operating in the cultic environment, they become more capable of 
effectively grieving the loss of friends, time, career pursuits, idealism, and other 
aspirations that were lost as a result of spending time in and leaving the 
ale" 


Despite the difficulties and pain Jan Groenveld went through, she said, “Yes it 
hurts, but the hurts will heal with time, patience and understanding. There is life 
after the cult.”!*** After twenty-five years of cult life, Jayanti Tamm moved on 
and made a life of her own. She married, had a daughter, and eventually became 
an English professor.!*° 


Singer concludes, “A free mind is a wonderful thing. Free minds have 
discovered the advances of medicine, science, and technology; have created 
great works of art, literature, and music; and have our rules of ethics and the 
laws of civilized lands.” 


The end of a cult experience can be the beginning of an educational process of 
discovery about how cultic, coercive persuasion and undue influence take place. 
This can potentially be both a life-affirming and personally enriching journey. 
Many former cult members develop deep insights and a keen appreciation of 
what it means to critically think and function independently. Perhaps more than 
most people, they have come to fully understand the value of a free mind. 


A sure sign that a former cult member has resolved to move on in his or her 
recovery process is criticism of his or her former group and a willingness to 
understand the deceptive and manipulative techniques that led to his or her 
recruitment and continued cult involvement. Finding critical balance and 
integration regarding the cultic experience, based on an individual’s personal 
situation and needs, is the ideal goal for a successful recovery. 


POSTSCRIPT 


It has been decades since the cult phenomenon first impacted public 
consciousness through the fund-raising and recruitment tactics of the Unification 
Church (“Moonies”) and International Society of Krishna Consciousness (“Hare 
Krishnas”). In 1978 Jonestown, the utopian dream turned nightmare, claimed the 
lives of more than nine hundred people, including hundreds of children. Much 
has changed since then, and much has remained the same. Incredible changes in 
technology have provided previously unimaginable access to information about 
cults, quite literally at the fingertips of people around the world. But the 
problems destructive cults pose have remained the same. 


The primary issue that continues to concern the public is the harm destructive 
cults do. Leaders may preach and teach people whatever they wish, but concerns 
arise when harm is done in the name of those beliefs and teachings. This harm 
has included such serious consequences as deaths due to medical neglect, 
orchestrated suicides, murders, subway gassing, suicide bombers and self- 
immolation. 


In recent years the ubiquitous nature of cults has become evident and more 
commonplace. The larger organized groups called “cults,” such as Scientology, 
the International Society of Krishna Consciousness, and the Unification Church, 
have continued and become more established, while small groups called “cults” 
have proliferated across the modern landscape. These smaller groups, often with 
fewer than one hundred members, operate largely unnoticed until a tragedy 
occurs and attracts media attention. 


Small cults may operate from a house in a residential neighborhood or from a 
retreat in a rural area. There are evidently thousands of such groups in the United 
States alone, and the proliferation of such small cults continues to be a growing 


global phenomenon. Some governments have taken steps to reign in the excesses 
of such groups through law enforcement, while others have, to some extent, 
ignored them. In the United States some religious cults have historically used the 
First Amendment of the Constitution, which guarantees freedom of religion, as a 
shield to protect them from legal consequences regarding their bad behavior. 


The new interconnectivity and ubiquitous access to information, which the 
Internet has wrought and the relatively new social media has furthered and 
allowed us to watch such behavior in virtual real time. This same technology has 
also allowed law enforcement, child welfare, and health and protection services 
the ability to monitor the harm cults do much more closely than ever before. 


Destructive cults have also effectively used the World Wide Web and expanding 
social media and have employed new technologies to their advantage. This has 
included the use of websites and online videos as promotional, fund-raising, and 
recruitment tools. This new technology has also facilitated networking between 
disparate groups—for example, the networking of hate groups in certain 
countries and increasingly on a global scale. 


Despite the advantages new information technologies provide, the advent of the 
so-called Information Age has proven to be more of a bane than a blessing for 
destructive cults. Today people can do a simple search using the Internet and 
quickly access information about a controversial group, movement, or leader 
from their home, office, or almost anywhere using a handheld device. This easy 
access to information afforded through ever-improving technology has made it 
more difficult for destructive cults to deceive the public or obscure their history. 
Almost instantly anyone can find historical information about cults through 
online archived news reports, public records, or complaints about a group or 
leader by former members or other concerned parties. 


One of the most pivotal features of any destructive cult’s process of coercive 
persuasion and its ability to maintain undue influences is the control of 
information. But it has become increasingly difficult for cults to block access to 
such critical information due to the Internet. As a direct result many 
organizations called “cults,” such as Scientology, have found it virtually 
impossible to contain their secrets or deny their recorded history. 


In an effort at damage control, some groups have prohibited members from 
using the Internet, while others have encouraged the use of limiting software or 
modified devices. Inevitably information released or made available through the 
Internet spreads across the World Wide Web and cannot ever be reliably 
contained again. New information technology has forever changed the ability of 
cults to effectively conceal or withhold information, and many people have 
ultimately left cults as a direct result of this reality. 


Nevertheless an unsettling aspect of our modern information age and the advent 
of social media is the potential for cultlike cocooning, which can take place 
whenever groups or individuals either intentionally or unintentionally filter their 
world. 


This cocooning can effectively occur when we choose to access news only 
through preferred sources that represent a certain point of view. Such cocooning 
can also be accomplished by selectively communicating with our chosen friends 
on Facebook and following our favorites on Twitter, who likewise reflect a 
similar point of view. This effect can be augmented by repeatedly watching 
narrowly focused YouTube channels, listening to a chosen list of talk radio 
personalities, and relying on the opinions of bloggers who express the same 
world view. This can create a kind of bubble or what has been called an “echo 
chamber” or “alternate universe.” 


This virtual bubble of relative isolation, which only “true believers” inhabit 
while reinforcing groups and people, can become relatively resistant and rather 
watertight to any outside frame of reference, alternate ideas, or perspectives, 
regardless of the facts. This cocooning can promote what can be seen as a kind 
of cultlike mindset, which includes an inherent “we vs. them” mentality. This 
cocooning phenomenon may explain the growing societal polarization that now 
appears to be intensifying in the United States. 


But cultlike bubbles of isolation using the tools modern information technology 
and communication has provided is not just an American phenomenon; it can 
potentially occur anywhere in the world as people increasingly go online and 
become connected. 


Virtual communities or subcultures can gather and easily flock together through 


the Internet. In this sense our easy access to information can be used either 
positively for education and increased awareness or negatively as a means to 
isolate people and cut them off from reality. 


In an effort to use the Internet for the purpose of education about destructive 
cults and coercive persuasion, I launched a website archive in 1996. The site was 
first known as simply RickRoss.com, but as it grew exponentially, it eventually 
became the Ross I Institute of New Jersey, which was granted tax-exempt, 
educational nonprofit status. The Ross Institute website continues to evolve as an 
online database research resource and is now known as the Cult Education 
Institute, an institutional member of both the American and New Jersey library 
associations 


It is my hope that more online libraries devoted to the research and study of 
destructive cults will be made available free to the general public. By having 
information about cults immediately accessible to anyone through the Internet, 
deceptive cult-recruitment tactics are directly impacted. People who are able to 
access this information before cult groups approach them are better informed 
and prepared to resist their recruitment tactics. Online historical information 
about specific groups can also provide balance when someone is considering 
association with a certain group. 


In this sense Internet archives provide the basis for an inoculation against the 
harm destructive cults do by serving as a public educational resource. This 
includes both information about cultic coercive persuasion techniques and what 
might otherwise be the hidden histories of particular groups. Such online 
educational resources can also serve former cult members by helping them to 
more easily sort through and understand what happened to them as a result of 
involvement with a destructive cult. 


Law enforcement and other regulatory authorities around the world have 
increasingly taken a firmer stance regarding the criminal activities of destructive 
cults and fanatical fringe groups. Once there seemed to be a certain level of 
expediency that existed concerning the activities of such groups. But more 
commonly today, cults that hurt people are being held accountable—for 
example, the many arrests and prosecutions of parents in faith healing groups in 
the United States. Previously when children died in such groups due to medical 


neglect, the authorities often failed to take any meaningful action. The trend 
today in America is that parents who neglect their children to death will be 
arrested, prosecuted, and sentenced to prison time. Adults within some faith 
healing groups may believe the rejection of modern medicine is a religious right, 
but the US courts have ruled that they have no right to impose that belief on 
children and prevent proper medical care. 


The well-being and proper care of minor children in cults have become a 
growing focal point of interest and public concern. In the United States adults 
have the right to be affiliated with any group, including hate groups, extremists, 
and destructive cults. But that right of association doesn’t include subjecting 
minor children to abuse. One of the most disturbing realities about destructive 
cults is that minor children in them are never allowed an alternative choice. Law 
enforcement, child welfare agencies, and public health and labor authorities must 
respond quickly to any allegations of abuse to protect the most vulnerable 
members of destructive cults, the children. 


As the world seems to grow smaller every day through ever-expanding 
communication and the global sharing of information, we have come to 
collectively realize that the problems posed by destructive cults aren’t restricted 
to any one country or continent. Cult tragedies have occurred on every region of 
the globe and caused many governments concem. History has proved that the 
cult phenomenon isn’t somehow restricted to a particular country, continent, 
race, or ethnic group. Instead it is a reality that can potentially affect anyone 
around the world. For this reason sharing what we now know about this problem 
is an important tool in beginning to solve it or at least to lessen the damage 
destructive cults do. 


As the world faces the continuing problems of fanaticism and terrorism, we 
often see the same mindset. That is, extremists in groups can be manipulated and 
motivated through a process of recruitment and retention not unlike cult 
brainwashing. Many of the common characteristics found in destructive cults 
parallel the structure and dynamics of terrorist groups such as al-Qaeda or ISIS. 
The same state-of-mind that prompted the tragedy at Jonestown is essentially the 
same mindset that brought down the World Trade Center towers, ending 
thousands of lives and now threatens whatever hope there is for stability and 
peace in the Middle East. Understanding this mindset and potentially learning 


how to deprogram it is a meaningful tool in combatting some of the 
radicalization that produces global terrorism. 


International conferences sponsored by organizations in Europe, Asia, and the 
United States have historically allowed for the exchange and sharing of 
meaningful information about destructive cults. These exchanges can stimulate 
and facilitate further research and study. Law enforcement personnel around the 
world can also potentially use the knowledge coalesced from this networking 
about destructive cults, enhancing their ability to monitor the criminal activities 
of cults. 


Some in academia and the media generally defend cults and often seem to 
apologize for their bad behavior. These apologists have often characterized any 
critical examination of such groups as “persecution” or a “human rights” 
violation. It is not persecution or a human rights issue, however, to hold cults 
and their leaders accountable to the same laws and ordinances as everyone else. 
And of course if groups called “cults” behaved better and ceased doing harm, 
such critical analysis wouldn’t be necessary. 


The key means of responding to destructive cults has always been education. 
This is the basis for effective intervention work, and it is the basis for protecting 
the general public from destructive cults. People who are aware of destructive 
cults and how they work are much better prepared to avoid their recruitment 
tactics and exploitation. This is why some groups called “cults” have ranted 
against the Internet, the media, and former members who disclose their secrets— 
they don’t want the public educated about their behavior and history. We can 
persuade cults to change and hold them accountable not only through law 
enforcement but also through public education by sharing the information about 
them to increase cult awareness. 


Over the decades some cults have frequently targeted me for harassment. They 
have hired people to go through my garbage, illegally review my private bank 
and phone records, post diatribes about me online, and threaten my life. 
Knowing that the impact of my work has warranted such attention from cults is 
heartening. Otherwise why would they bother to harass me? 


What began for me as a personal effort to protect my grandmother from fanatics 


during the early 1980s evolved into a journey spanning decades—first as an 
anticult activist and community organizer and now as a cult-intervention 
specialist, court expert witness, and lecturer. 


Hopefully this book will make a difference and stimulate more critical analysis, 
research, and education about destructive cults. Others may also find this work 
compelling and begin a journey of their own. That is the purpose of this book— 
to build on the information we have and share it in such a way that others may 
continue the ongoing educational process. Educating and thus helping people to 
be free of cults can be both a personally fulfilling experience and a purposeful, 
professional life. 
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